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Mabits of the Pictbe 


Continued From Last Month. 


OR a description of their nest- 
ing habits, I will append some 


of my notes: 
No. 1. 


KENT Co., MICH., JUNE 1, 1889. 


Today I found a peculiar freak 
of the Phoebes. While passing 
under a bridge that crosses Cold- 
brook creek, I noticed that for 
some inexplicable reason the under 
part of the bridge was lined with 
gravelled*tar-paper. My attention 
was attracted by the continual 
cries of distress of a pair of 
Phoebes. On looking around, I 
saw that immediately “behind me 
a strip of tar paper, about one 
inch wide and three feet long, had 
become torn loose; and hung down 
within a foot of the water. On 
the very end of this was built a 
Phoebe’s nest. The nest was 
composed of mud and fine grasses, 
covered externally with ° fine, dry 
mosses and lined with fine, dry 
grass, skeltonized oak leaves and 
horse hair. 
of the tar paper was plastered into 
the nest. It contained five young 
birds aboutione day old. 


About 1 inch of the end - 


No. 2. 

BRANCH Co,, MICH., JULY 26, 1890. 

Found a nest of the Phoebe con- 
taining five fresh eggs. Nest was 
made of mud and fine dry grasses, 
covered externally with fine, dry 
moss, lined with cow and horse 
hair, plastered on the side of a 
beam to a small wooden bridge 
crossing a creek about five feet 
above the water. Eggs five, nor- 
mal, measuring “20x15; 20x15; 
21x16; 20x15 and I9xI4 mm. 
Was surprised as I considered the 
date rather late for fresh eggs. 

No. 3. 
VAN BUREN Co., MICH., APRIL 
30, 189QI. 

Found a nest of the Phoebe 
containing four fresh eggs. There 
was a square post with a piece of 
a plank about two feet square 
nailed across the top of the post, 
projecting about six inches in 
every direction. The nest was 
plastered on the-south side of the 
post about one*inch and a half 
below the projecting board. Was 
about five feet from the ground. 
The nest was made of mud and 
fine, dry grasses, covered externally 
with fine, dry moss, lined with fine, 
dry grasses and horse. hair. Eggs 
measured 20X15; 20X14; 20X15; 
20x15 mm. 
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No. 4. 
OTTOWACo., MIcH., MAY I0, 1891. 


Found a nest of the Phoebe with 
six eggs in it, which I took. Nest 
was plastered to the side of a 
beam of an old bridge about two 
feet above the water. Was made 
of grasses and mud, lined with fine, 
dry grasses and hen feathers; was 
covered externally with fine, dry 
moss. Eggs, spotted very dis- 
tinctly, which three measured 
20x15; and the rest 21x15; 21x16; 
and 19xI4 mm. 

No, 5. 
LINN Co., IA., MAY 14, 1892. 

Found a nest of the Phoebe con- 
taining seven eggs, which I took. 
The nest was made of clay and 
straws covered with lichens and 
fine bark externally. Lined with 
down from hens and ducks. Was 
very bulky for this species, but 
neat, compact and exceedingly 
well made. Was on the south 
side of a part of a brick wall, the 
only remains of some brick house 
or store that had burnt to the 
ground, The female parent had 
an abnormal white patch, about the 
size and shape of a nickel five-cent 
piece on the side of her neck. 
Eggs advanced in incubation, 7 
in number, four of which were 
spotted with a few large patches of 
reddish brown. The other three 
were pure white. 

No, 6; 


KENT Co., MICH., MAY 6, 1893. 


Found a nest of the Phoebe 
which I took with the five eggs it 
contained of its own and one of 
the Cowbird. Nest was made of 
mud and fine rootlets, covered with 
dry moss and lined with horse 
and cow hair and wool. Was on 
the top of a column of a porch of 
an inhabited house. The parent 


birds did not seem to be annoyed 
in the least by the fact that the 
inmates of the house were con- 
tinually passing in and out directly 
under the nest. The house was 
across the road from a small grove. 
The eggs were spotted in a wreath 
around the greater end with spots 
about the size of a pin-head and of 
a rusty brown color. 
No. 7. 
KENT Co., MICH., TUESDAY, 
APRIL 26, 1894. 


Found a nest of the Phoebe 
fully completed but containing 
nothing, simply nothing at all. 
t was placed under a stone rail- 
road bridge, plastered to the per- 
pendicular side about two feet 
above the running water of Carrier 
creek. Was made of mud and 
fine grasses, covered with growing 
moss and lined with black rootlets, 
fine, dry grasses and _ horse hair, 
Was very compactly and neatly 
made. It was one of the most 
beautiful nests of this species I 
ever saw; the growing green moss 
with which it was covered making 
it strikingly pretty. 

A series of 35 eggs average 
20 1-35X15 6-35 mm. If measure- 
ments are wanted in hundredths 
of inches, multiply by four and 
point off two decimal places. 

The above are some extracts 
from my notes, showing the vari- 
ations in nesting dates, sites, nests, 
eggs, clutches and other nesting 
habits; also a typical set and nest- 
ing-site (No. 2.). 

I will now close with a few 
random remarks on peculiar oc- 
currences recorded by other ob- 
servers. In the Ornithologist and 
Oologist for December, 1892, 
Arthur M. Farmer records the fol- 
lowing: “On May 22d of that 
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year he and his friend, H. Dins- 
more, took a nest of the Phoebe in 
one of the tunnels of an old de- 
serted Bank Swallow colony, about 
one foot from the entrance. It 
contained two young just hatched 
and two eggs. This was on the 
banks of the Piscataquis river.” 
Several instances of the Phoebe 
spending the winter in quite north- 
ern latitudes are recorded. rlar- 
old B. Stabler, of Sandy Spring, 
Md., which place is about 20 miles 
north of Washington, says in the 
April, 1892, number of the O. & O. 
that he was much surprised to see 
a Phoebe at that place November 
28th and 29th, 1890, but still more 
so to see one the 4th and oth (and 
several times after that) of January, 
Heor1. It is also reported in the 
January, 1892, O. & O. that one 
was seen near Washington on 
December 13th, 1891. Butin Awk 
for January, 1885, the most re- 
markable occurrence of the kind 
that has come under my notice is 
related. It is reported by Hanly 
Hardy, of Brewster, Me. He says: 
“On November 23d, 1894, when 
the snow was here six inches deep, 
and the Penobscot river frozen over 
the dam, a Phoebe came into my 
garden and remained a long time. 
As it was Sunday I did not shoot 
him, but there is no doubt about 
his identity, for my daughter and 
I stood within a few feet of him 
and watched him catch insects 
over a smoking manure heap.” 
Such occurrences, I think, are 
very rare. Ihave never met with 
this species later than November 
3d, or earlier than March 4th. 
Have any observers who reside 
north of the Mason and Dixon 
line observed this species in winter? 
M. G. Van de Water, of New 


York, relates a curious incident in 
the June, 1893, Oologist, about a 
pair. of Phoebes building two nests 
next to each other and laying one 
egg in one and four eggs in the 
other. This is very strange, and I 
can see but one reasonable ex- 
planation of it, namely, the birds 
started one nest and were dis- 
satisfied with it on some account. 
They then built a second one and 
came to the conclusion that the 
first was best after all, so settled 
down to use that one, but became 
confused and accidently laid one 
of the five eggs in the second one. 

Edward P. Carlton, of Wau- 
watosa, Wis., gives a very good 
description of the bird’s habits in 
his “Flycatcher Notes” in February 
Oologist for 1891. I think he has 
made one mistake though. He 
states, “reaching us a little after 
the 1st of Aptil, they soon pair off,” 
etc. Now, I think that if he ob- 
scryes closer he can find that the 
Phoebes arrive mated, and are 
here from the first to the last week 
in March. My earliest date is 
March 4th (1894) and my latest is 
March 30th (1890). His home is 
almost due west from here (Grand 
Rapids, Mich.,) but as he is on the 
bleaker side of Lake Michigan, 
they may arrive a little later there. 
C. O. Ormsbee, of Montpelier, Vt., 
in September, 1894, number of the 
Oologist, has an exceedingly inter- 
esting and well written article, 
which shows a great deal of thought 
and careful observation. But I 
would like to ask him a question 
ortwo. Hestates that the Phoebe 
lays from five to eight eggs. I 
know that sets of four are common; 
of five, are the usual number; of 
six, are reported (I have taken 
one). Sets of seven are extremely 
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rare. I have heard of one or two, 
and found one of that number 
myself. Did Mr. Ormsbee ever 
take or find a set of eight? If he 
never did, on whose authority does 
he credit the Phoebe with laying 
eight eggs? I never heard of a 
set of that number. And did he 
never find a set of four? He states 
that the Phoebe builds where 
neither wind or rain, nor the rays 
of the sun can reach the nest. 
How was his nest “on top of a 
post about six feet from the 
ground” protected in this manner? 

Now, a word to amateur oolo- 
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most decidedly necessary in every 
sense of the term. A good oolo- 
gist’s motto would be: 


“Whatever is worth doing at all, 
is worth doing well.’’ 


Yours in Oology, 
AMICUS AVIUM. 


The Burrowing Owl 
HE Burrowing Owl, made 
familiar with a great many 
by the understanding of its living 
in burrows and holes in the ground 


with prairie dogs and rattlesnakes, 
is quite common in most localities. 


gists like myself. Remember 
oe». 
77 
a*s 
GAN 2ee' 
BURROWING OWL. 
notes and studies on common 


species are as valuable as on the 
rarer ones. A certain well-known 
oologist sent me some notes on a 
bird, stating that they were not as 
full as I would like, he presumed, 
but the species being so common 
he had not thought it necessary to 
pay much attention to it. Well, 
my friends, it is not necessary if 
you are collecting for amusement, 
but if you are studying the birds 
to get some good out of it yourself, 
and to be of use in the world, it is 


They usually congregate in large 
companies, breeding in old de- 
serted holes and burrows made by. 
prairie dogs, gophers, etc. There 
is, however, no truth in the state- 
ment made by many persons, say- 
ing that the owls, prairie dogs and 
rattlesnakes dwell together in the 
same hole and live in peace, for 
if the rattlesnake chose to make his 


home in the hole of either the. 
prairie dog or owl, the former, oc- 
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cupants would at once desert the 
place and seek another abode. 
Of all the holes I ever examined I 
never found any containing more 
than one nest, although it is said 
that several pair have been known 
to nest in one hole. The nest of 
this species is generally placed 
about six feet down in the hole 
and is usually made entirely of 
pulverized horse manure which is 
scattered all over the top of the 


They are glossy white, nearly 
round, although in a large lot 
nearly any form may be found. 
The average size of the specimens 
I found last season were I.20x1.02. 


a a Wa 


Oberlin, Kansas. 
2 eae 


Rela tion of Raptores 
to the Farmer. 


IE you chance to live in a rural 
district probably have 


you 


THE COMMOTION THAT ARISES WHEN A POOR HAWK CROSSES A FARM. 


hole and all the way down towards 
the nest. Around the top of the 
hole may also be found portions of 
mice, frogs and toads, which forms 
their main diet. 

The Burrowing Owl 
nesting in this locality about the 
first of May, and the usual com- 
plement of eggs is 8, although 
I have taken sets of 9 and II. 


begins 


witnessed the commotion that 
arises if a poor Hawk crosses the 
farm. Every person, man, woman 
or child, turns out and armed with 
whatever is handy, makes Mr. 
Hawks stay very brief. There are 
only two species recognized, and 
these, according to size, are Pigeon 
and Hen Hawks. It is the same 
with Owls, the larger are hoot and 
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the smaller Screech Owls. 
Recently a farmer told me that 
there was but one species of Owls 
and those less 
learned neighbor “Screech Owls, 
were nothing more nor less than 
young Hoot Owls.” Surely this 
man should be elected to honor- 
ary membership in (thee O70); 
in memory of his great discovery. 
Last summer a farmer called to 
get me to shoot a Hawk that was 
depopulating his poultry ‘yards. 
His wife had seen the Hawk and 
from her description he thought it 
must be a Meadow Hawk (J4Zarsh 
Hawk). But I told him it could 
not be for I never knew one of 
these to make daily trips as it is 
the custom of the Sharp-Shinned. 
Great was his surprise when shown 


one of these latter shot in the very 
act. He had never supposed that 
so small a bird could carry off 
half-grown pullets, but such was 
the case for this one was shot as 
he was flying away and the almost 
lifeless chicken was the proof, 

It is not strictly necessary for a 
farmer to be an ornithologist but 
he should at least be able to dis- 
tinguish his enemies from his 
friends and he has some strong 
ones of both in the Hawks and 
Owls. 

In this brief article I shall try to 
divide the injurious from the bene- 
ficial, but the dividing line will be 
variable, as some species are bene- 
ficial in one section and injurious 
in another. Among those injuri- 
ous in all parts of the country will 


his 


called by 


be found the Sharp-Shinned, 
Cooper’s Goshawk, Duckhawk and 
all of the Gyrfalcons. These have 
no redeeming features as they de- ° 
stroy large quantities of poultry 
and wild birds. And were it not 

for the fact that all but the first 

two are northern residents they 

would prove immense plaguers. 

The Goshawk sometimes moves 

into the states in the fall and then 

the farmer should have the old 

fusec loaded or his hen house will 
be deserted in a short time. The 

Osprey has but few good qualities 

and probably does some damage 

to the fishing interests, but as his 
home is near the water he does 
the farmer little harm. Among 
those whose depredations are nearly 
balanced by their destruction of 
injurious mammals, I would class 

the following and would recom- 

mend you to study their habits in 

your locality: Bald and Golden 

Eagles, Pigeon and Richardson’s 
Hawks, Alplomado and Prairie 

Falcons and Great Horned Owls. 

These embrace all that are strictly 
liable to do more damage than 

good. The Marsh, Red-Shoulder- 

ed and Red-Tailed Hawks destroy 

a few birds but they also destroy 

many thousand mice and squirrels 

that would have been allowedto live 
and in time destroy ten times the 
birds the hawks do, in the way of 
destroying their eggs. 

Thus it is that the great Creator 
preserves an equalizing power over 
His animals. All other species 
are greatly beneficial and every 
one killed is a blow against the 
farmer: In fact a few as) 9ihe 
Kites and the little Sparrow Hawk 
are so beneficial that laws should 
be made to protect them. 

STEPHEN J. ADAMS. 
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Band-Tailed Pigeons 
in California. 
N the morning of the 28th 


-* of October, in company with 
a friend of mine, I witnessed a 


Looking ahead of us we saw that 
almost every tree was covered with 
the birds, and as we approached 
they all arose and flew aim'ess'y 
about the gorge. The bands ap- 
proximated from 25 to 200. For 


» 
te 


it 


\\ 


pleasant sight. While driving 
along a mountain road following 
the course of the Kaweah river, 
about thirty miles east of here, we 
started a group of Band-Tailed 
Pigeons, probably 100 in number. 


a while fully 2000 of the creatures 
were flying about in the air over 
us and finally disappeared further 
up the mountains. 
HARRY C; LILLIz, 
Visalia, California. 
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WE wish to extend thanks 
to our friends and patrons for the 
numerous renewals of subscriptions 
Sent in since our last issue and 
we will endeavor to show our 
appreciation by making THE 
NATURALIST one of the leading 
natural history periodicals in the 
United States. ie a recent 
change of management is no 
doubt better for our readers, as 
we are doing business altogether 
on a different plan than the paper 
has been run heretofore. You will 
understand that if you subscribe 


for a year now, you will not get a 
cepy now and then, but will get 
a full year, 12 numbers. We 
take the liberty to assure you that 
we are permanently located, and 
in the position to continue this 
paper without any prediction of 
a financial failure. 

W. S. JOHNSON, of Boonville, 
N.Y., writes: “THE NATURALIST 
is just the kind of a ornithological 
publication I like to get hold of.” 


f | QU wt 


SUBSCRIBE now and _ take ad- 
vantage of the rare premiums we 
offer of unique photographs. 
They are going fast. Send in 
your name and 50c and receive 
THE NATURALIST for one year, 
commencing with the January 
number. The offer of premiums 
is limited to February 15th, 1895. 

TTT 

HT Boots, of 38 A, Upcerne 
Road, Chelsea, London, England, 
writes that he has received so many 
replies to his ad. in THE NATUR- 
ALIST, that it would cost a con- 
sideral sum in postage to answer 
them all. He therefore wants it 
understood that he requires the 
names and addresses for publica- 
tion in a naturalist’s directory, that 
he intends to issue soon, 
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THE, ‘NATURALIST | -is; the 
cheapest illustrated paper in 
America. Get your friends to 
subscribe. 
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With the Black Terns. 


Y] THE weather having cleared 
by noon, although the wind 
still blew hard from the north, 
I determined to go into the marsh 
that stretches from near Reaburn 
to the Arriniboine river, a distance 


Ss 


Devouring a hasty dinner, my 
long rubber boots were donned, 
gun, shells, collecting box, paddle 
and other paraphernalia gathered 
together, and in a few minutes I 
was baling the water out of the 
old flat-bottomed boat, which I 
fortunately discovered _ shortly 


BLACK TERNS AND NEST. 


of between six and seven miles, 
for having been there on the Ist 
of June, and though the prospect 
of hard paddling against the 
strong wind was not a pleasing 
one, like all enthusiastic collectors, 
it had very little weight when 
something was to be gained. 


after my arrival here. 

Reaching the open water the 
wind blows so strongly that I am 
unable to do anything but run be- 
fore it, keeping within a few yards 
of the tall reeds which fringe the 
lake for what shelter they afford, 
a stroke of my paddle now and 
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then, keeping the boat’s course 
towards the marsh. 

Yellow-Headed Blackbirds were 
very noisy and quite numerous 
and their nests were every few 
yards, but as they are easily ob- 
tained I left them for some future 
occasion. Several pairs of Scaup 
Ducks are seen breasting the 
waves near the centre of the lake, 
while Black Terns and Franklin’s 
Gulls are everywhere plentifnl, but 
though Iam confident the latter 
breed in the vicinity of Reaburn I 
never found their nests. 


By hard paddling I soon pass 
through a small inlet from the lake, 
the calm waters of the marsh 
which is nowhere more than two 
or three feet deep—covered thickly 
with decayed vegetable matter. 
Making very slow progress 
I find it impossible to return by 
the same way, so taktng my bear- 
ings I begin to look around for 
“oological treasures,” 

Passing a Coot’s nest containing 
g eggs, I observed that the the 
Terns were becoming quite noisy, 
and my attention was attracted by 
the swoops one of them is making 
within a few feet of my head, and 
in a moment I have espied the nest 
which is made of a few pieces of 
marsh grass in the hollow of what 
was evidently a deserted Grebe’s 
nest; it contained 3 eggs, which I 
transfer to my collecting box after 
marking them to distinguish the 
sets. ; 

Many readers have no doubt 
been among the Black Terns and 
are familiar with their habits of 
darting to within a short distance 
of a person’s head, making it 
almost possible to strike them with 
a stick or paddle. 


Other nests were soon found, 
some much more compact than 
others, being made of grass that 
was quite wet, and supported only 
by the decayed vegetable matter 
that floats on the surface. Several 
were made upon which I judged to 
be old Grebe’s nests, others made 
upon heaps of decayed rushes. 

A suspicious looking heap of 
decayed weeds attracted my at- 
tention, I paddle to it and lifting 
the top layer, disclose seven dirty- 
white eggs, some more stained 
than others. While wondering 
what species this might belong to 
I espied the head, neck and partly 
submerged body of the owner, a 
Horned Grebe, a few yards away. 
The eggs were soon placed care- 


fully in my box and_ looking 
around I find I have drifted to 
within a quarter of a mile of the 
railroad track, which I reach 
almost breathless after 20 minutes 
of hard pulling. 

After a short rest I make the 
boat secure and hiding the paddle 
on the prairie above the track, 
start on my four mile tramp to - 
Reaburn, during which time I was 
fortunate enough to secure hand- 
some specimens of Wilson’s Phal- 
arope and Franklin’s Gull. 

I arrived home shortly after dark, 
well pleased with my afternoon’s 
work, which, though hard, 
brought its own reward. 


G. F. Dippig, Toronto, Canada. 
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Up Pike's Peak. 


T] THE fame of lofty Pike’s Peak 
is world-wide. Fearless and 
erect it stands, far above the 

billowy clouds, seeming to defy 

the very heavens. 

At the dizzy height of 14,147 
feet above the level of the sea 
Nature planted this everlasting 
monument which will last as long 
as this planet of ours continues to 
exist: 

There is something awe-inspir- 
ing about a mountainous country. 
The grandeur of great snow- 
capped peaks and dark, mysteri- 
ous defiles of abysmal chasms are 
never made commonplace by fa- 
miliarity. Thus I had a feeling of 
exilaration and felt a thrill of 
wondrous awe as I prepared to 
make my first ascent of Pike’s 
Peak. 

It was in the fall of 1890. The 
golden spike had been driven and 


the highest railroad on earth was # 


completed, A safe, easy and 


speedy transit from the pictures- | 


que little town of Maniton to the 
top of the giant mountain was 
assured, 

The railroad is a most remark- 
able one. The exact length of 
the road is 46,992 feet, and the 
average elevation to be overcome 
844.8 feet to the mile, making an 
average grade of 16 percent. The 
maximum grade is 25 per cent. 
and the maximum degree of curva- 
ture is 16, with aradius of 359 feet. 

The young readers of this paper 
will, of course, understand that no 
ordinary train could be run upa 
grade like that; but that is where 
the remarkable thing comes in. 

Each locomotive is equipped 
with six separate cog wheels, oper- 


ating from a main drum, situated 
at about the center of the engine. 
The cogs of these wheels fit into 
corresponding teeth on rack rails 
that are laid between the main 
tracks, and in this manner the 
locomotives are made to climb the 
steepest grades or creep slowly 
down the longest inclines with 
comparative ease and perfect safety 


CLIMBING PIKE’S PEAK BY RAIL. 


As the ascent is made, many 
opportunities are given for mag- 
nificient views, through vista in 
the trees, with the great plains to 
the East glowing in the sunlight. 
Many deep canyons, pretty streams 
and high water falls are passed. 
On and on the queer little train 
goes and soon timber line is 
reached. That is 11625) Wece 
high, and above that point no trees 
will grow. 
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Shortly after passing timber 
line a sharp turn is made and the 
train rounds “Windy Point” and 
climbs into what is called the 
“Saddle.” From there a superb 
view of Maniton is obtained. But 
the little train puffs onward until 
the upper terminal is reached on 
the very summit of hardy oid 
Pike’s Peak. 

From the granite top of the 
great mountain a splendid view is 
obtained. The grandeur and 
sublimity of the scene is beyond 
the power of man to describe. 

To the North and South and 
toward the East great plains are 
to be seen, dotted by the peaceful 
homes of ranchmen, till in the 
azure blue of the horizon the ends 
of the earth apparently come 
together. 

To the West and on either side, 
are hundreds of snow-mantled 
summits, the lofty peaks of which 
pierce the vaulted heavens. 

There is a small hotel on Pike’s 
Peak where refreshments are 
served before the train makes the 
descent. . 

If I should live to be as old as 
that grand old mountain I am 
shure that I should never forget 
my first trip up its sides on the 
cog-wheel railroad. 

At the foot of the famous peak, 
sheltered on every side by tower- 
ing mountains and shaded _ by 
countless trees, lies the charming 
little city of Maniton. of which I 
have spoken. 

Although small in proportions, 
there is no town of its size in the 
country that entertains so many 
visitors, or does it so royally. 

Near the town are health-giving 
mineral springs, the wonderful 
Garden of the Gods, the Cave of 


the Winds, William’s Canyon, and 
many other marvels of nature. 
F, C. JOHNSON, 
Boonville, N. Y. 


—<—Sa— = Sas 


Kildeers. 


N, the 3d.day--of., October,” 

1894, I saw a flock of 50 or 

60 Kildeers, and for several 
succeeding days saw them about 
the same vicinity, which was a 
summer-fallowed field west of 
Whiteson. This is the first time 
I have seen any Kildeers in this 
county (Yamhill) in larger numbers 
than a single pair. 

Speaking about Kildeers re- 
minds me of the time when I lived 
in the Empire State and collected 
eggs in pairs, Kildeer’s eggs were 
rare treasures in the collection of 
my acquaintances. 

The Kildeer is a very cunning 
bird, and many are the tricks it 
plays upon the would-be collector, 
who is a novice at the business. 


KILDEER. 


Many times have I gone to the 
spot from which a Kildeer had 
flown, and upon the bird circling 
over my head (“taking on like a 
wet hen”) have been disappointed 
to find nothing. Later, when I 
had “got on to” their tricks, I have 
seen a Kildeer start to run, and 
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marking the place with my eye 
have found the nest. The Kildeer 
would run some distance, generally 
in a zig-zag course, and then fly 
up. If I went direct to the nest 
she would never utter a reproach, 
but if I went to the spot from 
which she flew, she would call and 
act so pitiously that I would feel 
like a villian for trying to find her 


eggs. 


perpendicular, probably fifteen 
feet high. The other side was 
low, being scarcely any bank at 
all, and gravelly—just the place 
for Kildeers. 

My friend and I were on the 
bluff one evening at dusk, hunting 
for Bank Swallows’ and other 
birds’ eggs, when a Kildeer came 
flying down the creek. 

“Sit down and watch her go to 


“HERE THEY ARE!” 


EXCLAIMED 


MY COMPANION. 


Notwithstanding the cunningness 


of the Kildeer, a friend and myself 
got ahead of one once: In our 
vicinity was a large mill pond, or 
rather the place where it used to 
be, as the dam had given away 
and the pond had left, leaving 
nothing but a creek. On one side 
of this creek, in the old pond bed, 
the bank was of sand and was 


her nest,” said my companion, who 
was an expert at finding Kildeer’s 
eggs. So we quickly concealed 
ourselves among the weeds. and 
grass in a place overlooking. the 
lower side of the creek. 

The Kildeer alighted in a place 
plainly visible and began running 
this and that way. Sometimes 
she would. squat down and remain 
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so for sometime and then run 
around some more; but finally she 
remained in the same place fora 
long time, and we arose to go and 
get the eggs, but she was off the 
minute we moved. We then laid 
down again, and the same maneu- 
vers (only more tedious) were 
practiced over. 

But shortly she again squatted 
in the same place in which she re- 
mained before, and marking the 
place well, we started after the 
eggs. When we arrived at the 
spot where she squatted we could 
find nothing of the eggs. We 
hunted and hunted, until we were 
about to give up in chagrin, when 
my companion exclaimed: “Here 
they are!” And sure’ enough, 
almost under our feet lay a beau- 
tiful set of four eggs, scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the pebbles 
around them. 

As in the case with all Plovers, 
I believe, the eggs are laid in the 
nest with the small end toward 
the center. With one nest of this 
species that I found I thought I 


would see if the bird cares much 


about having her eggs in that 
order, so I turned the big ends 
toward the center. Upon going 
to the nest next day the eggs were 
turned back—small ends towards 
the center. This was repeated with 
the same result, so it can plainly 
be conceived that the Kildeer is 
very precise in having her eggs 
arranged just so. 
ARTHUR L. PoPE, 
Sheridan, Oregon. 
a 
THOSE interested in Indian 
relics will find some rare bargains 
cffered of same by E. C. Swigert, 
whose advertisement will be found 
in another column. 


A Tree Full. 
: FRIEND of mine told me 


the following which occurred 

while he was cutting wood in 
Trinity bottom, west of Rockwall, 
Texas. He said one day he 
started to cut a tree down in 
which there was a Jarge nest and 
when he struck the tree a few times 
with the ax an Owl left the nest. 
He also found the tree to be hol- 
low and when it fell a rabbit ran 
out of the hollow and ran away. 
He picked up his coat that he had 
laid on the ground while cutting 
down the tree, and placed it on the 
stump, and then went to look at 
the Owl’s nest, which he found to 
have contained two eggs, that were 
broken by the falling of the tree. 
He then proceeded to cut the tree 
into wood and when completing 
the work he got his coat and look- 
ing into the hollow of the stump 


Saw _ that it contained an 
opossum. So truly he had found 
a tree full. Wi S: CRUZAN. 


SUBSCRIBE_ 
Renew Your Subscription! 


sm $| 60 FOR 50c. 


GRAND PREMIUM OFFER 
TO SUBSCRIBERS: 

After more or less difficulty, time 
and expense we have been able to 
secure a limited number of 
CABINET SIZE photographs of 
birds’ nests and eggs, etc., mounted 
on neat cards, which we offer to 
our readers ABSOLUTELY FREE. 

These photographs are from 
the original negatives and show” 
some of the beauties of bird archi- 
tecture, and never before has there 
been an opportunity to secure such 
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a collection from any one at any 
price. They cannot be praised too 
highly and must be seen to be 
appreciated. It has required sev- 
eral years of hard labor and in- 
convenience in carrying the camera 
in the field, through the mud and 
rushes, to secure these photos. 

We are satisfied that we could 
not have procured more suitable 
premiums for our readers and we 
take pleasure in offering them. 

Following is the list: 


1.—Nest & eggs of Western Grebe. 
Ne Ami. eared. « 


Be ue “Mourning Dove. 
aoe “> -Forsters Ll ern: 
Regia ) peX MCKICA TA WwWwrOGE t. 
6.— “ “ — Russet-B’ Thrush. 


7— “of Long-Billed Marsh Wren. 
8._Nest & young of American Coot 
g._Nest of Yellow Warbler. 
10.-Nest of Brown Thrush. 
11.-“Wild Rhododendrons” in 
bloom. The most beautiful 
flower in the Cascade mountains. 


For every 50c sent us we will 
give a full year’s subscription to 


THE NATURALIST; your choice of . 


any two of the above list of photo- 
eraphs, and one dozen Colorado 
imitation gold pens. These pens 
are adapted to any kind of writing 
and can be bent in any way you 
choose and can alwaye be brought 
back to their original shape again, 
| VALUE: 
1 Year’s subscription for ’95...$0 50 


2 Photographs at 50c each.. I ©0 
PAD OZER PENS o\.iom., scbseteeere IO 
ee ae 60 


1. 60 ce Only 500 sa 


DON’T WAIT! Send at once! 
And get your first choice. 


This Offer Limited to Feb. 15th. 


The Northwestern Or- 
nithological As-~ 
sociation. 


The N. O. A. met and organ- 
ized at Portland, Oregon, Decem- 
ber 28th. Officers were elected 
for the ensuing year. The objects 
of the association are to advance 
the scieuce of ornithology in all its 
forms; to disseminate ornithologi- 
cal knowledge in the Northwest; 
to awaken an interest in the study 
by both old and young, and to im- 
part mutual benefit to its members. 
The immediate work of the asso- 
ciation will be to form a complete 
list of Oregon birds, if possible, 
and as the association has mem- 
bers in all parts of Oregon it is 
expected a complete list will be 
perfected. Monthly meetings 
will be held at Portland, Oregon. 
The assistance of ali earnest or- 
nithologists is desired in connection 
with our work, therefore, a cordial 
invitation is extended to all 
ornithologists of the Northwest to 
join. There were present ornith- 
ologists from throughout the entire 
state. Application for member- 
ship may be sent to the president, 
ARTHUR L. POPE, Sheridan, Ore., 
or to the secretary, D. FRANKLIN 
WEEKS, Portland, Ore. 


A_ $10.00 PRIZE. 


THE NATURALIST will offer 
$10 worth of birds’ eggs, in sets 
with data (no duplicates) for the 
most interesting and instructive 
article on the family- of Warblers 
written for this magazine any time 
before July. This is only open to 
subscribers. We will judge the 
articles on a _plan_ similar to 
Lattin’s method. 


BIRD SKINS. fees “aH 


eal specimens mounted ia_ “any style at a moder- 
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ae MUSEUM, 
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tural Science. 
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price $1 
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rds’ ’ skins, minerals, instruments and supplies 
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use in, the country. 
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. Baby carr iers, heavily headed, $7. each. 


heute ‘in ries lots. “7 - Baby carriers, heavily beaded, fancy Soppont § stieke, i 


_ Full beaded hat bands, 50c and 75¢ each. 


: D, re fringed, eleeanite $2 to <4 each. - 


"FOR ONLY 50 CENTS! #°,,co" 


Money (assorted), Confederate. Bond, and 6 tare ~ 
- Arrow * Points. “Catalogue 3 cents.: oe Se Sey 
BOWEN, Tukey Miss. pied Thar 


— INDIAN RELICS. 


an relics are first. class arid sunsebiced to he made 
_ by the Sioux Indians of South Dakota. - Space will | _ 
not permit lengthy descriptions, <2 ; fae 


-Goods sent — ‘prepaid at the following: prices. No 
; “discounts or exchange. : 


_ Reference: - “Sheriden County Bank, Gordon, Neves. 


“War elnbs, stone heads, With raw hide: =COV ered- handie,- 
~ Steer tail pennant, $1.25. 

- War clubs, white quartz head, do, =. 3 

War ¢lubs, stone head, do, handles” covered wi ith ee 
beads, 33, SOR rete . 
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' Medium ‘bows, plain hardwood, sinew strings, $l. 
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‘Arrows, feathered and iron points, 20c bach; 7 ‘fox’ $1. 

Sinew bow: strings, 4 feet long, 60c.. ~ 

Calfskin. quiver or bow and arrow case; $l tox each, 

-Tomahawks, very scarce, $4 to £6 each 

> Knife: scaubbards, fancy Deaded. 35 5, A0 and 7 THC each. 


Scalp lock ornaments, $1. - 
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EXCHANGE COLUMN. 
SS 
Our ExcuancE CotuMN 1s free to all subscribers. 
Allcash offers must be placed in the advertising columns 


and paid for at regular rates, 
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WANTED.- Cocoons and Chrysalides in numbers, 
Luna Polyphemons, Ecles Imperalis etc., ctc. Speci- 
mens and Natural History supplies, in exchange, from 
those who have Specimens to exchange, Correspondence 
invited. R. P. FRUELICH, 406 Pleasant Ave N. Y.C. 


TO EXCHANGE.- IT will exchange, a fine pair of 
Game Chickens, for $3.00 worth of Birds’ Eggs. Most 


any kind willdo. F.C. NEWCOMER, West Mentor 
Lake Co., Ohio. 


FOR EXCHANGE - A first class Rand & Mc Nally 
Fountaln Pen. 14 K. Solid Gold Pen, fancy hard rub 
ber holder. Flow is somewhat irregular, otherwise it is 
in good condition, retails at from $2.00 to $3.00. Will 
exchange, for best offer in 1st. class Specimens or Curi- 
osities. HAROLD M. MAC LAUGHLIN, 117 W. 
11th. St. Mason City, Iowa. 


I HAVE two of Mekeel’s blank Stamp Albums al- 
most new, COst $8.00, to excnange for fine sets, or books 
on Natural History. Also one of Scott’s International 


Albums’, gth. edition, containing 7oo var. of Stamps 
GEO. D. FRENCH, Ivoryton, Ct. 


WANTED.- Tarantula’s, Trap-Dopr Spider’s and 
their nests, and rattle-snake rattles, Can give fine fos- 


sils, a few eggs and some books. J. M. KELVINGTN, 
Mason City, Iowa 


TO EXCHANGE.- Have Specimens of the curious 
coral, “Helioplylilium Halli” from York, N. Y. at 
following rates. Small Spe. rsc. a doz. larger 25c, per 
doz, and Minerals to exchange for Minersls. Also have 
a 32 cal, Revolver, good repair to exchange for Minerals, 
A.L. STOTT, 11 Second St., Roceester, N. Y. 


be Te a ae Se 
WILL ECHANGE.- Rare and beautiful specimens 
from the wonderful Wind Cave, for any other kinds, All 


Letters answered. GEO. A. STABLER, Wind Cave, 
South Dakota. 


I WILL GIVE 10 Chinese Coins, 10 Chinese Lottery 
Tickets andj1o Chinese” Newspapers for best offer in 
cancelled Columbian Stamps. All answered. W. H. 
HILLER 147 w. 23rd. St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ENGLISH Setter and Pointer Puppies, to exchange 
for first class eggs in sets. or?cheap for cash. They will 
find lots of ground nests for you and give you lots of field 
sport. Address, J. H. BROWN, 113 Prentiss St.; 
Iowa City, Ia. 


A SURPRISE!- Ifyou want all Sets at % and 4% 
standard prices, fine Skins, Fossils, Mounted Birds’ and 
Mammals, at never heard of prices, send Stamp for full 
ist to, E. J. Schaefer, 628712th. St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


EXCHANGE.-I will give’a collection of 175 var. of 
U.S. and Foreign Stamps, used or unused, (no torn or 
heavily cancelled) including 10. var of Columbians and 
the 3 Special Deliverys for an 1821, or 1823 Copper Pen- 

ny, in good condition, or all the above and 75 more en 
tirely different from the above for both dates. THOM 
AS BURNETT, L. Box. 707 New Haven, Conn. 


‘Natural History. also No. 11 of vol. 13, of the American 
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FOR EXCHANGE,-Quartz, Crystals, Moss Agate, 
Pet. Wood, Rose Gypsum polished, and other Minerals, 
Arrow Points, Scrapers, fragments of Pottery, 
Curiosities of Kan. Back Nos. of Science, American 
Antiquarian For good Arrow Points and Relics of all 
kinds. fine Minerals, etc. G.E. WELLS, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 7 


etc. 


WANTED.-To exchange with reliable collectors, 
singles and full original sets with complete data of Cali- 
fornian Birds,’ for sets of same quality not in my Collect- 
ion; or, I will give for them, partial sets and 2nd. class 
sets with full data, and 2nd. class singles. 
2nd. class Eggs. 


\% prices for 
Send list and receive mine. Stating 
what you have to offer and what quality you want. 
Many common sets wanted, all letters answered. D. 
A. COHEN, Alameda, Cal. 
——S=_-s <— —  — eeeeesssSS/ ese 
WANTED. -Fine Cabinet Specimens of Minerals; for 
whioh I offer Minerals, Indian Relics, Fossils, Marine 
Shells, Birds’ Eggs in sets, and singles. Books and 
Curios, send full list and state which list you wish in ex- 
change. Best ot references and good bergains’ GEO, 
W. DIXON, Watertown, South Dakota. 


FIVE slightly imperfect Indian Arrow Heads, fora U. 
S. Copper Cent, dated 1821, in fine condition. ARTHUR 
B. ROBERTS. Weymouth, Medina Co., Ohio. 


WANTED.-Indian Stone Mortars, Pipes, Spades, 
large Hoes, and large Spear Heads. Must be in good 
condition, Will give in exchange good Stamps, of pay ; 
Cash. WALTON MITCHELL, 534 Summit Ave. St. a 
Paul, Minn. 


TO EXCHANGE.-Yrs. 1893 and 1894 of tne Youths 
Companion for best offer in eggs, with data, or Oologist’s 
Supplies, or papers. Send list of what you have in ex- : 


change. CLYDE KARSHNER, Box 448, Big Rapids, (i 
Mich, *% 
WANTED.- Samples of Oornithogical and Oological 
Magazines. J. H. BROWN, 113 Prentiss St., Iowa 
City, Ia. Ns 
TO EXCHANGE.- For Taxidermist Tools, or toward we 
Coues Key. Old U.S. Cents, 32 cal. Revolver and a- + 
few sets of Eggs. Write for cescription. P. A, MUL Mf 
TER, Ashford. Catt Co,, N. Y. Sug 
‘S 
WANTED.- Coniferons Tree Seeds, also native Bulbs a 
and Flowering Plants, any one having them, send list to 
S. L. WATKINS, Grizzly Flats, Cal. 
IF you have any thing*for XCHANGE or TRADE ~ " 
use the NATURALIST, Exchange Columns. ess 
ie 


WANTED.-Nos. t-2 of vol. 1 of Random Notes on 
Angler. For which I can give in exchange. Shells from 
this locality or will buy volumes containing these 
numbers, PHILIP NELL, 878 Marshall St , Phila. Pa. 


IF you want to learn about the Birds’ of the Pacifiic 
Coast, or become your own TAXIDERMIST, subscribe 
for the OREGON NATURALIST. Only soc a year 
and your choice of many valuable premiums, SENT 
FREE. 
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PORTLAND, OREGON, FEB., 1895. 
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A TRIP TO MT. HOOD. 

During the week previous to Ang. 16th. 
1894 various members of our party had been 
Our 
leave Portland, early Monday 
morning, the 13th at 9:30. WepassGresham, 
a thriving burg, through which passes the Bull 


setting out for the chosen rendezvous. 
detatchment 


Run line of piping, which conveys an abund- 
ant supply of crystal water from Bull Run Lake 
ta Portland, a distance of thirty miles or more. 
All along the route are large fields of grain, 
ready for the harvest, whose golden color calls 
to our minds’ eye visions of the sheckles to fall 
into the pockets of the industrious farmers. 
The first score of miles, graded and graveled 
after the similitude of the streets oi a city, soon 
roll westward, but the succeeding five miles 
which transfers us to the Clackamas Co. roa 
would cause unholy feelings to arise in the 
breast of the Saint. 


**Come what come may, 
Time and the hour run through the longest 
day.” 


veriest However! 


And likewise with this evil stretch of road. 

Emerging from the forest we are at Sandy 
Post Office, the terminous of the Portland and 
Sandy stage line. Near here is afforded to the 
sight seer a magnificent view of the Sandy 
Canyon, so deep that the largest Fir appears 
dwarfed. At the bottom, the Sandy hoary 
with sediment from the glaciers of Hood, dashes 
in rapid course. 

But the shades of night are falling fast and 
so we hurry on in search of a camping place 
for the night. The spot selected is in a cosy 
glen, with a crystal spring hard by. The 
hours of the night pass without noteworthy in- 
cident and we are off early in the morning. 


Mc. Intires, or 
Salmon Post Office, a justly celebrated camp- 
ing resort. 


Five miles bring us to 


Just beyond here begins the grade 
by which we are raised to the base of Mt. 
Hood, by no means heavy at first, but very 
wearing on the horses by reason of the long 
stretches of sand. However just at noon 
savory odors of frying trout and the joyful ac- 
clamations of the earlier arrivals bid us a 


hearty welcome to camp ‘‘Vensylvia.” 


Time and space forbid to tell of the delights 
of our the haunts of the 
spreckled beauty: of the anticipations aroused 
in rummaging for black berries and huckle- 
berries; and after these excursions of the day, 


search there for 


of the impromptu entertainments around the 
roaring campfire. But as the embers die 
the 


subdued roaring of the Zig-zag; and the swish of 


away, the murmurs of the Stillwater, 


the tree tops entice to slumbers. 

One by one the circle lessens and resting on 
his downy couch of moss eachis soon lulled to 
sleep by the music of nature’s instruments. 

Up with the lark in the morning, the cry of 
all is ‘On to Mt. Hood.” Only absolute 
necessities, plenty of food for man and_ beast 
and bedding are taken; all else being stored 
in the tents for safe keeping, A walk of 
twenty minutes brings us to the Toll Gate. 

By the magic influence of a little free silver 
$2.50 per team, the iron lock is unloosened an 
we are bidden to enter. For several miles the 
course lies through a vast bed of sand, orna- 
mented with huge boulders and sparsely clad 
in Manzinita, Rhododendra, Chinchipin and 

Bull Pine. 
Next comes Laurel Hill, the one time bug- 
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bear of immigrants in pre-railroad days, but 
now worked to a very good grade by the Toll 
Company. By noon we have surpassed this 
obstacle and are rolling into Goverment Camp, 
which with its green grass and fluwing waters, 
seems like an oasis in the desert, after the 
morning Of sind and dust. The place takes its 
name from the fact that in early times a troop 
of U. S. Regulars were stationed ‘here to pro- 
tect theemigrant trail. Surprised by the early 
approach of winter, they, were snowed in with- 
out sufficient supplies, and to ward off starvation, 
were compelled to eat their Mules, even mak- 
ing soup of the hides and hoofs. 
the nick of time, they made their way to 
Oregon City. 


Rescued in 


From here is the final pull, an upward climb 
of five miles, to the timber line, without one 
foot of descent. This is the most disagreeable 
portion of the whole trip. The Sun beats 
down unabated by any kind of verdure, and 
intensified by the barren waste of volcanic ash 
and lava, 

No water can be had til we reach the snow. 
Slowly one milais passed, then another. Now 
the region lately bared of snow is reached. 

The grass is no longer dried and withered 
Flowers are blooming. Here and there are little 
rills trickling from some patches of snow. The 
trees have been crushed and bowed down with 
the weight of snow, of which the genial Sun 
has but lately relieved them. But the road 
go:s onward, upward, ending abruptly in a 
snow bank, 

While we are debating the advisiability of 
proceeding the wagon decides the questicn 
by. tipping over and accommodatingly de- 
positing our traps in a most suitable place for 
acamp. The first thing is to water the hors.s 
and fill all available utensils; for as the day 
wanes the melting ceases and the porous earth 
soon soaks up all moisture. 
snug for the night. After a hewty meal, a 
rush is made above timber line, to see old 


All is soon made 


Helios take his evening bath in the waters of 
the Pacific. 

Upon returning, the cry of **Three o’clock 
in the morning” sends most of us post-haste to 
bed, fora good night’s rest, should prelude 
the morrow’s task. The first thing, in the 


morning 


g, is the preparation and disposal of a 


hearty breakfast: for no ordinary mortal can 
hope to scale Hood’s lofty peak on an empty 
stomach. Before five o’ciock our amateur 
mountaineers have left camp provided with 
plenty of lunch and armed with Alpine stocks 
Our party isin charge of the veteran guide, 
Mr. W. G. Steel. 


keep together, rest 


His orders are ‘‘go slow, 


often but not long.” 
The last stunted pine soon fallsto our rear 
Before 


huge 


and we are within the Arctic Zone. 

the light of the advancing day, the 
shadow of the mountain fades away and all 
Mt. Jeffer- 
son, the most conspicuous object to the south, 
resembles Hood as seen fron Portland Heights. 


things s‘and forth in clear relief. 


In the same direction are visible the Three 
Sisters, Mt. Mc. Laughlin and Snow Butte. 

The wisdom of an early start now becomes 
very apparent; for, shod with loggers calks, 
we had advanced over the frozen crust with no 
difficulty. Butas the heat takes effect, the 
task is not so easy. ! 

However, by this time-——about noon—we 
reach Crater Rock. Here all except a few 
whose nerves have been disarranged by the 
dizzy height or the fumes of sulphur, strengthen 
themselves with a hearty lunch. 

Calling the roll and finding three of our 
uumber fallen by the way. we, metaphorically 
speaking, gird ourselves for the final effort by 
We then file 
out upon the hog back, a ridge of snow joining 
Our trail ends 


providing our shoes with screws. 


Crater Rock with the summit. 
abruptly at the crevasse—a transverse crack in 
the snow, of varying breadth and depth. 

Following the lower edge some distance to 
the left, we pass in safety over a snow bridge. 

The ascent now becomes almost perpendicular 
and would be quite dangerous were the path 
frozen. But a few more steps and resting on 
the summit, we are entranced with the pano- 
rama of mountain and valley, of forest, lake, 
and glaciers ennobled by the snow cap senti- 
nels of the Cascade Range. 

Of the twenty four aspirants for Alpine 
honors, all but three, won the prize and twelve 
thousand feet above sea level, placed their 
names on the record of the Mazamas, as a 
testimony of a, to them, never forgotten feat. 

Arthur P. McKinlay. 
Portland, Ore. 
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ALEUTIAN SONG SPARROW. 
Melospiza Cinerea. 

But little has been written of the life history 
of those few hardy birds that make the no-th- 
ern latitudes their constant home for the simple 
reason that the few ornithologists that hive 
visited these regions, did so for but brief periuds 
during the summer months, and contented 
themselves by compiling local lists, someti nes 
with, but oftener without annotations. 

For the last three years it fell to the writers 
lot to reside on Kodiac Island, Lat. 57. 30, N. 

Long. 153. W. Alaska, and it was 

there and during that period that the follow- 
ing observations were made. 
January finds the Island of Kodiak covered in 
a deep mantleof Snow, not even a house-fly 
is to be seen; then for subsistence the Aleutian 
Song Sparrow takes to the Ocean beach and 
when the tide is out hunts along the surf line 
turning over bunches of sea-weed and smill 
Stones under which he finds sand-fleas ard 
small sea-worms, these, with what scraps be 
picks up near the dwellings of men, constitute 
his food during the winter months; but al- 
though his lot is hard his spirit is never daunt- 
ed and his clear sweet song rings out amidst 
the blinding snow-storm and ice-Jaden gale, 
thus his life continues through February and 
March until April when brief glimpses of sun- 
shine aided by the wind have laid bare a few 
patches of grass ou the southern hillsides, Then 
with his mate from whom he never parts he 
gathers dry fine grass and in some level shelter- 
ed nook close to the ocean beach, hidden from 
the sight of man, constructs a compact nest on 
the frozen ground using this as his only avail- 
able material, Five eggs of a pale bluish 
color, heavily blotched with brown are laid and 
by the first week in May, often before the 
migrants from the South arrive, the young are 
hatched. 

As the length and severity of the Northern 
winters vary, so must the food of the young 
vary. If they are harched, as they often are, 
before the snow is off, then their diet consists 
of Sand Fleas and Sea Worms; but no sooner 
has the snow disappeared than the million 
forms of insect life that abound in these lati- 
tudes appear and the young hirds live in plenty. 


As a summer diet and as food for the young 
when obtainable the Aleutian Song Sparrow 
seems to prefer Spiders and especially the large 
Spiders found in the woods, they were never 
observed to eat wild hersies or seeds but it is 
quite likely that they do. 

As no nests containing fresh eggs were ever 
It is not 
thought that they raise more than one brood, 


found later than the end of May. 


but two sets of eggs may be laid when the first 
set has been taken or destroyed. 

In coloration this bird varies much accord- 
ing to season; being much darken in the winter 
plumage and showing much more of a slaiy 
color in the spring and summer. 

Bernard J. Bretherton, 
Ayian Museum, Newport, Oregon. 


= Who can beat 
this? A Humming- 
birds nest within 
fourteen inches of 
the ground. I 
found one on a 
Black berrry cane in 


a cultivated field. 

The bird had _ be- 
come tangled in the material of the nest and 
was hanging there dead. 


Caw ns: 
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OOLOGICAL COLLECTING. 
Advice to the Boys. 


In the first 
place, learn the 
birds;study them 
in their native 
haunts as much 
as possible. Do 
not take an egg 
you are 
certain of the 
variety of bird 
to which it belong. Further. I would say do 
not take bird nor egg until you have decided 
to make a study of it. Do not take them 
merely on the impulse of a passing fancy, or 


until 


just because some one else has a very showy 
collection. Never make an attempt at collect- 
ing unless you have a natural interest in that 
line. Now, if you wish to make a collection 
of eggs be sure you are pretty well acquainted 
with many of our common birds and can 
identify them by sight, or their song. Then, 
the first thing I would recommend is a note 
boook. Be very careful with this note book: 
make a note of everything you are certain of 
that is likely to prove beneficial for future ref- 
erence, but be very sure you are certain of it. 

Put down uncertainties only for the sake of 
comparison. Keep everything as neatly as 
Do not think you can spend a few 
hours and take a lot of rare eggs, bnt try to 
learn something every time you are out in the 
field. 

You can begin to look for the large owls as 
early as February, the small Owls in March 
and April, the large Hawks in April, and some 
of the small birds will be laying this month, 
May will be the best month for small birds, 
while some of them do not lay until Junes and 
a few can be found in July and even August. 

One variety of the small Flycatcher, and the 
Goldfinch, nest in August and I think the 
Goldfinch has been found with eggs as late as 
September, thus enabling us to get fresh eggs 
at least one half of the year. 

Again I will say be very sure of the bird’s 
identity before taking an egg. 

The wish of a ‘‘bird.” 
Swallow, (C. W.) 


possible. 


A LIST OF LEPIDOPTERA. 

Collectors of Butterflies and Moths, often 
find that there is some difficulty in determining 
the food plants of various larve and the time of 
the escape of the imago. A slight aid to such 
may be found below. Some variance from the 
list will be found, but in most locations the 
months and food plants will be found correct. 


Food as Lepidoptera. 
SQM12Q) CEC7 OPT Oars s.-=- Ma ereeneseeeaae seatilye 
Samia Promethea...Wild Cherry..June or July. 
TNGHOS JET AD seomoncene obec Wraliuteessceceer August. 
LE CLES LUND EF ALY See te cs Pine@yees.-co-ee August. 
Attacus Cvnthia.,.........Avlanthus..........+ July 
Deilephila Lineata,.......GYAPe.....0+06+ August. 
Hyperchiria Lo...........Maple July & August. 
Philampelus Achemon ...GYape.....0000! August. 
Ceratomia Quadrocarins E\m........++- August. 
Papilio TUrnus,.....0.00% Apple. ..cessccem July. 
PapuvowASterca sine cn ec ee: @aliotss. ce eeeeeere July. 
Papilio Cresphontes...... Prickly Ash...... June. 
Vanessa Antiopa.......... Nettles =tecesseee May. 
Vanessa Atlanta.......... Nettles: jo..seeeem May. 
Eudamus Pylades......... Wild Bean...... June. 
Danius Archippus.,.......Milk Weed...... June, 


As the Butterflies and Moths appear during 
the collecting season now but a few months a- 
way, we would be pleased to hear through the 
medium of this paper of the time of appearance, 
and date of same, as the various species appear. 

R. P. Fruelich. 


WEST COAST COLLECTORS: 

Beware of a party traveling from place to 
place; who claims to be connected with scien- 
tific societies in the East and Cal., answering to 
the several names of Prof. J. H. Lewis, Dr. 
]. W. Hurper, Prof. W. Hartier, Prof. Buck, 
Smith, etc. 

Also claims to be writing articles on Arche- 
ology fora syndicate of papers; and may be 
more particularly identified by a large size high 
Collar, worn to conceal or accommodate a pe- 
culiar Mal-formation on the neck. The above 
person is a good talker and by misrepresentat- 
ion obtains more of less specimens for which he 
makes no adequate returns, We publish the a- 
bove at the request of many collectors who 
have been swindled. Proof of above may be 
had at this office, by any person interested. 
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THE GOLDEN CROWNED THRUSH. 
By C. O. Ormsbee. 


It is universally conceded that the Golden 
Robin surpasses all other New England birds 
in the ingenuity with which it constructs its 
nest; but following closely in its wake is the 
Golden Crowned Thrush. This bird has var- 
ious names, corresponding with the localities 
where it is found, and is, perhaps, better known 
as Ov-n Berd, which name isgiven it on account 
of the peculiar form of its nest which will be 
described later. Another common name is, 
Wood Wagtail, which is given by reason of a 
peculiar jerking motion it gives to its tail 
when at rest. It is also known as Night Thrush, 
for the reason that its most pleasing song is 
Some writers, and more 
especially, Prof. Cook, of Michigan says, 
that it sings during all hours of the night. 

With this statement it may be true in some 
Its voice 


uttered after dark. 


localities, it is not true in this State. 
may be heaid in cloudy weather and in the 
evening, but when darkne's fairly sets in this 
bird is as silent as it is during a bright, sunny 
day. 

Its scientific names are as numerous as its 
common names. According to the nomencla- 
ture of Linneaus, it is the Motacilla aurocapil- 
Wilson called it Turdus  aurocapillus, 
Seiurus 


lus. 
and Swainson named it au ocapillus, 
and Nutall combined these names and called 
But no 


matter by what name it is known the bird it- 


it Turdus (Seiurus) aurocapillus. 


self is the same, although its habits seem to dif- 
fer slightly according to the locality in which it 
lives. 

I shall endeavor to give, in this article an 
account of its habits in Vermont, and my only 
authority will be my own observations. 

The Golden Crowned Thrush is quite com- 
mon in all parts of this state, but. by reason of 
its shy and retiring habits, prefering, as it 
does, the thick woods, and remaining hidden 
during a great part of the day time, it is not of- 
ten seen and hence is called a rare bird. Its 
food consists chiefly of larvae though it eats 
large numbers of insects, but it never catches 
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them while upon the wing. It is migratory 
and arrives in this locality about the middle of 
May. I believe that it mates only for a single 
season and selects a new partner each spring. 

At any rate it does not begin to build its 
nest for a month or more after its arrival, and 
it isseldom ready for occupancy before the first 
of July. It builds on the ground, generally 
selecting a grassy knoll in a comparatively 
open place in a thick wood. Its nest is made 
of grass which is ingeniously twisted together 
instead of being woven, as is the case with 
most other nests. The nest is carefully roofed 
over, with a covering of twisted grass, and is 
so thoronghly built that it will shed the water 
of quite a severe rain-storm. In shape it re- 
sembles an old-fashioned brick oven, with an 
opening in the side. In this opening, if one 
approaches carefully may often be seen both 
birds. If disturbed they fly in different direct- 
ions, and each utters a peculiar plaintive note 
at first and then is ‘silent. Some have stated 
that it pretends to be wounded and endeavors 
to draw the intruder from its nest. My own 
observations lead me to the conclusion that its 
peculiar actions at this time result from the 
most abject terror. 

Both birds assist in building the nest and the 
time required is from a week to ten days. 

Then the eggs are laid; generally one each 
The 


eggs are white with a slight, creamy tinge and 


day, but sometimes a day is skipped. 


are irregularly spotted with irregular spots of a 
brownish red color. No two are exactly alike. 

Incubation requires about twelve days, dur- 
ing which time the female is continually on the 
nest, being fed by the male, who—when not 
hunting for food, also occupies a corner in the 
nest. When two weeks old, the young birds 


leave the nest and the birds disappear. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
ZOOLOGICAL LIFE OF IDAHO. 


By John E. Rees, B. Sc. 


4 
2 


The Avian fauna of this country differs very 
materially at different seasons of the year; a 
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condition in general explained by the fact, that 
the largest representat/on comes through migra- 
Our birds of sum- 
mer migrate south in winter, while those we 


tions from other regions, 


see of winter move further north in summer- 

The indigenuous birds are few and I have 
not studied them sufficiently to give in full our 
resident birds. During the cold bleak days 
of winter the only birds seen are those—the 
sight in which signify coldness as the snow- 
birds, finches, etc. 

One of our interesting and most beautiful 
birds is lhe Bohemian Wax-wing (Amfelés 
Sarru/us.) They must be seen to be admired. 

Many people, I find, have seen them, but 
never knew they were so beautiful. To see 
them huddled together on some withered and 
leafless limb, each crowding against the other, 
and apparenily in an endeaver to keep warm 
they crowd each other off, one takes pity on 
them and thinks the blrds are cold, but this is 
not the reason of their congrega‘ing together. 

It is because they are gregarious birds and 
always assemble in large flocks and get so 
close together that in one discharge of the gun I 
have killed numbers of them, 

Last February I fired into a flock killing 
nine and wounding another. In my endeavor 
to catch him he would scream and run about 
the bushes, and finally when I got him ‘‘corner- 
ed” and reached to pick him up, he laid hold 
of my finger with his bill and held on sufficient- 
ly for me to pick him up. Upon examination 
I found the wound to be very slight, just the 
tip of the wing broken. I carried him home, 
I fed him principally on fruit and allowed him 
to run about in my laboratory’ 
water but he would not drink, although he 
would bathe in it. Then I gave him a bunch 
of snow and he would ‘‘gulp” it down in large 
doses. One morning i went into my laboratory 
to find that my Wax-wing was dead. I did 
not examine him then, but concluded probably 
he had died because of the confinement, for as 
birds have double circulation and respiration 
nothing affects them sc quick as the supply of 


I gave him 


air. Afterwards upon examination I found 
the cause. The day before I had give him an 
apple part of which was rotten. He thought 


it was immense. He would dive down get a 


Soon his 
the 


mouth full swallow it and chirp. 
head and breast was smeared over with 
cellulose from the apple. Some of the apple 
gettingin his nostrils, hardened, thereby ‘‘shut- 
ting off his wind.” 

Owning to the fine and soft feathers: the 
charming blending of colors and the ends of 
the quills tipped with red horny appendiges for 
which it takes its common name. makes the 
Wax-wing a very attractive bird. The plumage 
coloring is vaiied. The side of head is orange 
brown, heightening on the forehead, a narrow 
but well defined line of sooty black c1osses the 
frontlet, thence passing to back of head, envel- 
oping the eyes on each side. Chin and throat, 
sooty black, Primaries, Secondaries and _ tail 
feathersashy black tipped with yellow, showing 
continuous in ciosed Primary wing 
coverts tipped with white, showiug continuous 
Under surface ashy. Under 
tail coverts chestnut. Length about seven and 


Eyes carmine, tarsus and bill 


tail. 
in clcsed wing. 


ove: half inches. 
black. 

A peculiarity of these birds are the *‘Sealing 
Wax” on the tips of the quills of the second- 
aries. The full number are eght. None are 
developed until the second year. 

One day while mounnting one of these birds 
our physician stepped into my laboratory. After 
looking at it awhile he wanted to know what 
I had beer doing to that bird. He supposed I 
had stuck sealing wax on its wings to ‘‘pan-off” 
on some one as a natural curiosity. 

Their principal fool is berries of the wild 
rose which grow abundant here. 


PALEONTOLOGY. 


By Chas, Miller Jr., 


CORALS. 


How many of the readers of the OREGON 
NATURALIsSY know how, and by what, the 
Fossil Coral was formed? Perhaps some one 
out of its thousands of readers are ignorant in 
this, ifso, I will try and help you to understand 
them somewhat. 
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Corals are all Sea Animals of a low organ- 
ization Some are soft and fleshy, others se- 
crete a stony basal skeleton or abode into 
which the fleshy parts can be partially retracted. 

All the Fossil Corals belong to the latter 
class and this strong domicile is all that is pre- 
served. 

The soft Corals not capable of preservation 
have left no traces in the rocks, but, from anal- 
ogy of present conditions with former, we may 
believe that they were not missing in ancient 
times. The general structure of their body in 
the simpler forms is that of a membraneous 
bag frequently plicated into’ radially arranged 
folds. 

This bag has only one central opeuing which 
serves as mouth and anus and is surrounded by 
a variable number of retractile hollow tentacles. 

In the compound forms the individuals are 
frequently so intimately united that the exact 
demarkation of one body from the other is lost. 

Circulation imperfect, not propelled by a 
heart, nervous system very rudimentary; no 
special crgan of sense. 

Propagation partly by egg forming in the 
plications within the bag and ejected at maturi- 
ty through the central opening partly by buds 
sprouting from the surface, or by division and 
individualization of single parts of the body. 


NEW SPECIES. 


The January AUK, describes two new species, 
added to the Avi-fauna, of California, by Mr, 
A. W. Anthony 

We take from the AUK, the names and 
specific characteristics, as given by Mr. An- 
thony. 

THRYOTHORUS, LEUCOPERYS, sp nov. 
Sp. CHAR.— Differing from’ T, spz/uvus in de- 
cided gray wash on the upper parts, in the less 


heavily barred under tail-coverts, and in hav- 
ing a somewhat longer bill. 


HATPORHYNCHUS CINEREUS MEARNSI. 
MEARN’S THRASHER, 


Subsp. char.—Diftering from 7.ctverezs in 
much darker upper parts, the rump vandyke 


brown in contrast, more rusty flanks and cris- 
sum, much larger and more intensely black 


spots on the lower parts and in the less curved 
bill. Named in honor of Dr. E. A. Mearns. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


We are informed that the China Ring-necked 
Pheasant, Phastanellus Torguatus, now known 
as the Denny Pheasant, sometimes lays her eggs 
in the nest of the Ruffed Grouse, Aonasa 
Sabini, Baird. 

For 26 days this winter the Black River 
Indians on one side, and the Puyallups on the 
other were engaged in a great gambling fete on 
the Puyallup Reservation, Wash. Which re- 
sulted in a disasterous manner to the Black 
River People. Nearly 30 years have elapsed 
since a gaming festival of such magnitude as the 
present one, has been hcld on the shores of 
Puget Sound. 

In the spring of 1892 the ‘‘Society for the 
introduction of useful Song-Birds’ into Oregon” 
set free three pair of Mocking Birds,—A/zmas 
Polyglottus, Boie—at Milwaukee, Oregon, 
which are said to have returned to breed the 
following season. About January 15th., 1895. 

Nearly 40 pair were set free from the Aviary 
in this city. 

The Gray Crowned Finch, ZLzcosficte 7ep- 
rocotis, Sw. is common in winter in Whit- 
man Co,, Wash.. sleeping in barns and houses. 

The Sharp-tailed Grouse, from Eastern Ore- 
gon, has been introduced into the Waldo Hills 
Oregon. 

When Grain was cut with the wire-binding 
Harvester, a Crows nest, C Americana, Aud. 
was found in Whitman Co., Wash., composed 
entirely of pieces of binding wire, gleaned from 
straw stacks. 

In the timbered section of Eastern Oregon 
and Washington, Oologists should now be on 
the watch for sets of Clarke’s Nut-cracker, 
Picicorvus Columbianus, Bon. 
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AN INTERESTING SHELL. 


The Flat Razor Clam, AZachaera Patula, 
Dixon. This shell frequently growing to 6 
inches in length, is very interesting from the 
fact that; aside from its beauty, it has, more 
than any other, contributed to swell the vast 
size of the Indian shell mounds found in many 


places on the Coast of Oregon. 


It was first described by the original collector, 
Captain Geo. Dixon, in his ‘‘Voyage round the 
World” publishcd in London in 1789, from 


which we quote his description entire: — 

“At the mouth of Cook’s River, Lat. 59° 61 are many 
species of Shell-fish, most of them, I presume, nonde- 
script. x X x 

For a repast onr men procured a large species of the 
Solen genus, which they got in quantity, and were easily 
discovered by their spouting up the water as the men 
walked over the sands where lhey inhabited. AsI sup- 
pose it to be anew kind, I have given a figure of it in 
the annexed plate. ; 

’*Tis a thin brittle shell, smooth within and withont; 
one valve is furuished with two front and two lateral 
teeth; the other has one front and one side-tooth, which 
slip in between the others in the opposite valve. From 
theteeth in each valve proceeds a strong rib, which ex- 


tends to above half way across the shell, and gradually 
looses itself toward the edge, which is smooth and sharp. 


The color of the outside is white, circularly, but faint- 
ly, zoned with violet and is covered with a smooth yel- 
lowish—brown epide. mis, slightly zoned and tinted with 
violetand pink. This animal, as in all species of this 
genus, protrudes beyond the ends of the shell very much, 
and is exceedingly good food.” 


All Ornithologists and Oologists in Oregon 
and Washington are requested to send name 
and address to D. Franklin Weeks, Secy. North- 
Western Ornithological Association. 

720 Front St, 
Portland, Ore. 


OUR FEATHERED NEIGHBORS. 


The birds will again soon be among us, 
Of the 
birds that breed with us twenty-five or thirty 


looking about ior their summer homes. 


species prefer to nest about our own homes, 
and will do so if we encourage them and _heip 
By a little 
extra work any-One living in a country town, 


them to find gco] building places. 


or in the suburbs of a city can greatly increase 
the number of b rds f«milies about 
Several species build only in holes or crevices. 


their homes. 


These birds of course will not nest about our 
houses if they can find no suitable place; but 
by placing afew “‘biid boxes” of various sizes 
about the house and yard, most of these biids 
will much prefer to nest in them than to hunt 
up nesting places elsewhere. and we will there- 
fore not only have their happy company during 
the summer, but the good they will do to our 
trees and other vegetation will be enormous. 
Another reason of encouraging the birds is 
Thousands of birds 
and their eggs are destroyed each year by cats. 


to discourage the cats. 


Last summer a farmer’s daughter told me, 
in proud tones, that the ground in their orchard 
was strewn with nestsand broken eggs, torn 
from the fruit trees by her cats. 

It would be interesting for each reader of the 
NATURALIST, to see how many pair of 
birds they can induce to nest about their homes 
this summer, and report their result through 
these columns this fall. 

Wi Soi. 


FROM THE NOTE BOOK. 


The water Ouzel, Hydrobata Mexicana, 
Baird has been very abundan) in the vicinity 
of Portland, this winter, and a few pair breed in 
Clatsop Co. Some years past it is recorded a 
set of four were taken, close to Willamette 
Falls, Oregon City. 

THE Evening Grosbeak, Hesperiphona 
Vespertina, Bonap, has been an_ interesting 
visitor, during January, sometimes alighting in 
the house yards, they are seen in flocks of from 
10 to 100, 
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On 


The White Headed 
Picus Albolarvatus, is a commen bird in the 
Mts., Farmington, 


Wood pecker, 
Coeur d’-Alene near 
Wash. 


“Tn the Museum at Christchurch, New Zeal- 
land, there is a perfect Skeleton of the Moa, a 
hird believed to have become extinct about two 


thousand years ago. It is sixteen feet in height. 


Flint Lock Guns and Pistols have taken a 
decided jump and are now worth from $4 00 to 


$12.00. 


NESLING OF THE TEAST BITTERN 
AND TEXAS GRACKLE. 


The afternoon of May 15th we struck camp 
and reluctantly departed from Mason’s Lake, 
Fort Bend county, Texas, after a most success- 
ful stay, oologicaily and otherwise. Soon we 
were rolling along the sun-baked road feeling 
somewhat relieved after a three day’s stay 
among the bull-frogs, alligators and other 
denizens of the lake, and with the hoarse din, 
which they kept up day in and day out during 
our stay, still ringing in our ears. 

We left a little earlier than was necessary, 
fir [ had decided on exploring a large pond I, 
had noticed by the 1oadside, on the way out, 
it was overgrown with tall saw grass which 
afforded an excellent nesting place for many 
kinds of water birds. This pond was one of a 
jong chain which follows parallel with a ridge 
of sand hills, and about three miles from the 
timber that we had just come out of, which 
was the nearest trees to it. 

As soon as we aniived I started in, and was 
immediately greeted by a great hubbub from a 
large colony of Texas grackles, which were 
assisted by a colony of red-wiuged blackbirds. 
The female grackles being in great numbers, 
while there were only two or three males. The 
nests were placed from two, to three feet from 
the water, and about the same distance from 
the tops of the grass. The composition of the 
nests was about the same as that of the Purple 
grackle. but proportionately larger, they were 
fastened by having the stalks of the saw-grass 
woven around by the grass and mud mixture 


of the nest, they were so well secured that to 
remove them it was necessary to cut away the 
grass to which they were fastened. This col- 
ony I rcughly estimated to contain between 
seventy-five and one hundred nests. The date 
was a little too early for eggs, as only a few 
nests had full sets, while the majority were in 
all stages of construction, quite a number 
having only one or two eggs. The usual num- 
ber of eggs toa set is three, but sets of four 
are not uncommon. In this locality the great 
tailed grackle seems to prefer isolated, rather 
than the settled portions of the country, and 
are rarely seen about the towns. 

As I was wading around examining nests, a 
small bird resembling a rail in flight, flew out 
of the grass a short distance ahead of me. On 
going to the spot I found a fine set of five pale 
greenish-blue eggs, which I identified as those 
of the least btttern. The nest was simply the 
tops of the saw-grass bent over and interwoven 
together, with a few loose pieces worked in. 
It was a rather shaky-looking affair, about four 
by three inches with such a slight hollow that 
the eggs appeared as though they were on a 
I had to use consider- 


able care, while taking the set to keep, from 


perfectly level surface. 


shaking the eggs off, On blowing them they 
became somewhat paler in color, and were 
slightly incubated. 

This nest was placed in the midst of the 
grackle colony in close proximity to several of 
the grackles’ nests, which were in plain view. 
In 1892 I also noted this bird breeding in com- 
pany with the Texas grackle; then I saw the 
birds and newly-finished nests. This colony 
was located in a bunch of rushes growing in a 
large lake some scventy-five yards from the 
shore, this was a much smaller colony than the 
one described above. 

It appears from my observations that the 
least bittern habitually nests in company with 
the Texas grackle, the explanation of this 
must be on account of the protection which 
derive from their and more 


they stronger 


pugnacious neighbors, as this bird is very 
timid and retiring in its habits, and another 
that the 


suitable for 


reason is 


equally 
species. 


same surroundings are 
the nesting of both . 


JEssE W. MILLER. 
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NOTES BY THE AWAY. 


Sparrow Hawks the past season have been 
scarce tnd have seen very few although I was 
in a section of country when they are, asa 
general thing abundant. In March I saw a pair 
preparing to nest about one and one half miles 
north of Oakgrove, in Bowie Co, Texas. 

I was told that this pair had nested for several 


years in an old oak stub and on the stub being 


pointed out to me I decided to keep a watch over 


them and procure a nice set as I had none in 
my collection of my own taking. After watch- 
them for several days, on April 19th I decided 
it was now about tin to mike an effort to 
procure the eggs. 

I tried to ascend the old stub with my climb- 
ers but found that it was so dry and hard that 
I soon decided that it was not safe to risk it. 

So procuring an ax, I soon had a small tree 
down and by the help of a friend, I placed the 
tree against the stub and was soon up to the 
nest, 

The nest was about 20 feet from the ground 
in a hole in the stub about 12 inches deep and 
the old bird was on the nest, and had to be 
lifted off, before I could get the eggs. 

I found five beauties in the nest and they 
were laid on the dry chips at the bottom of the 
hole. Incubation was somewhat advanced 
but I managed to save the eggs without | diffi- 
culty. 

This past season I became somewhat ac- 
quainted with the nesting habits of the Red 
Cockaded Wood-pecker (Dryobata 

The bird has a northern name, but a south 
ern distribution. 


boreali.) 


I found these birds in numbers in Bowie Co. 
but as a general thing their nest is inaccess- 
able, being an excavation tn some dead limb 
up high, 

I found but one nesting site that I had cour- 
age to venture after, although I found many 
nests, and would stand and watch the birds 
from below excavating for their nests. 

I found a pair had selected an old hickory 
stub for a nesting site, and had excavated a 
‘a hole about thirty feet from the ground. 
About the 16th of April I decided that the 


birds had completed their nest, and on strik- 
ing the stub the female would leave the hole; 
but on climbing to the hole and taking my 
hatchet and cutting away so I could reach the 
bottom, I was disappointed to find no eggs. 
The birds then appropriated an old excava- 
tion in another stub about one hundred yards 
away from the first place, and on May 31 I 


decided to try again. It was only about eigh- 


teen feet up this time,so f 


W145 soon up and cut- 
ting away sol could reach the bottom, this 
time [ found five eggs, and on trying to blow 
them, found that they were so far advanced 
in incubation that I could not save them. The 
birds then returned to the first stub and ap- 
propriated a hole about twelve feet below the 
first one that [ had cut out, and on May 20th 
I collected three eggs that were fresh, from 
this last place. 
W. S. CRUZAN. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATURALIST: 
Dear Sir—The January number of THE 
NATURALIST contained an article by a writer 


> entitled 


who styled himself ‘‘Amicus Avium,’ 
“‘Habits of the Phoebe.” In that article he 
pays mea high compliment on account of an 
article upon the same subject, which I wrote, 
and which was published in the September, 
1894, number of The Oologist. For this he 
has my hearty thanks. But he also criticises 


me, and by the context of his article, he 


seems to insinuate that I made certain mis- 
statements. To this I wish to reply. 

He says I stated that the phoebe lays from 
five to eight eggs, and after saying that he 
knows sets of four are common, he asks if I 
have ever found a set of eight, and if not, 
upon whose authority I made the statement. 
He says he never heard of a set of that num- 
ber, and evidently assumes such sets do not 
exist. Then heasks if Inever found a set of 
four. Now, if he will turn to the article in 
question, he will find it reads as fo'lows: ‘The 
number of eggs in a nest varies from four to 
eight, but five is the most common number,” 


a 


| 
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He has made a misquotation and then 
charged me with an error. 

if he will read the article he will see that I 
desciibe the taking of five eggs from a nest, 
and in two weeks finding four more in the 
To 


this was not a continuous set, and he would 


same nest, making nine in all be sure 
be justified in taking exceptions. I have never 
found a nest containing eight eggs, but I have 
seen a set of eight said to have been taken 
from the one nest, and I have every reason to 
believe that such was the case. I have found 
two nests in each of which there were eight 
young birds. I have also found a nest with 
only one young bird, and another with only 
two, but supposed that they were survivors of 
a larger brood. 

Then he says I stated the phoebe builds its 
nest where neither wind, rain or the direct rays 
of the sun can reach it; and asks how the 
nest, which I described as being situated ‘‘on 
the top of a post, about six feet from the 
ground,” was protected. Replying. to this 
question, I will merely state, the post in ques- 
tion was in the interior of a sugar house, 
which was boarded on three sides, and_par- 
tially on the fourth, and covered with a good, 
well-shingled roof. 

I beheve the foregoing letter answers his 
criticism, If he will read carefully the num- 
erous ornithological papers, he will see many 
If he 
can find any misstatements I shall be glad if 


he will call my attention to them, either by 


articles to which my name is attached. 


letter, or otherwiss but; I trust that he will 
make no more misquotations in his published 
criticisms. 

Now I would like to ask him a question: In 
his cescription of nests numbered one, two, 
three, four, five and seven, he states they were 
plastered to the sides of various articles. Does 
he mean that they were cemented to perpen: 
dicular surfaces, and resting upon no support? 
I ask merely for information. I am aware that 
habits of birds differ in different localities, but 
have never known of a phoebe’s nest so con- 
structed. Yours truly, 

C. O, ORMSBEE, 
Montjelier, Vt. 
Jan. 28th. 1895. 


To THE Epitor OF THE NATURALIST: 
My Dear Sir—J notice in the January issue 
of THE NaTurALIsT that ‘‘Amicus Avium” 
asks in regard to the phoebe having been seen 
winter time north of the Mason & 
Dixon line. In answer I would say that on 
January 17, 1895, at which time there was 
over a foot of snow on the gound, I heard a 


in the 


Phoebe singing in a tree near where I stood. 
I did not see the bird, but there cannot be 


I 


stood for fully five minutes listening; and the 


the least shadow of doubt in regard to it. 


song of the Phoebe is not the one that resem- 
bles any other bird’s in a sufficient degree to 
easily deceive a person at all conversant with 
the bird. 
Very truly yours, 
FreD. W. PARKHURST 
Bath, N. Y. 
Feb. 13th. 1895. 


OVER THREE THOUSAND NEW 
NATURAL HISTORY SPECIES. 


Three thousand new varieties of wasps, beetles 
spiders, diagon flies and other insects, a new 
species of Peripatus that supplies the missing 
link between the worm and the centipede, and 
two Sierra Madre peaks before unnamed, form 
part of the results of the exploration of Lower 
California and the mainland of Mexico by Dr. 
Gustav Eisen and Frank Vaslit, who have 
returned from their journey, taken at the in- 


stance of the California Academy of Sciences. 

There are 40,000 natural history specimens 
now stored away in the academy asa result of 
the trip, which will be arranged and classified 
by the insect specialists. The academy can 
now boast of having the largest natural his- 


tory collection from Lower California and 


Mexico in the world. 


the OREGON 
NATURALIST in a new adress this month, and 
type for that purpose has been ordered from 
the East, 
transit, had not reached us at time of going 


It was the intention to put 


but, owing to being delayed in 


to press, and in consequence delayed the 
the NATURALIST 


which we hope our readers will overlook. 


publishing of on time, 
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THE OREGON NATURALIST. 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine Devoted 
to the Study of Nature. 


Jae 1 AVADIRINEE, 1 = - - EDITOR. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
One Year - at ae - - 50 Cents 


To Foreign Countries — - - - 60 Cents 


ADVERTISING RATES: 
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ee IC epee see ee $ -20/ §.50]) .90] 1.50 
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CRAB Oo. eee tie ata | 1.40) 3 15) 5-15] 8.90 
Wap PALES Penne Lue 275, 0.25|10.25)17.75 
If ORY rcocounacasane 400 5.00|/12.00 20.00 35.00 


Articles amd items of interest on different 
branches of Natural History solicited from all. 


+ Remittances should bz made by Postoffice 
Money Order, 


Address all Communications to 
D. M. AVERILL & CO., 


PO BOX. 2153+ Portland, Oregon. 


FEBRUARY, 1895, 


CIRCULATION 3000. 


GREETING. 


With this number of the NATURALIST, : 


we take control, having purchased the paper 
of Mr. G. B. Cheney, and hereafter it will be 
known as THE OREGON NATURALIST. 

We purpose to make it the leading magazine 
of its kind west of the Rocky Mountains. It 
will be published promptly the 15 th. of each 
month, and this we guarantee, that each sub- 
scriber shall receive 12 copies yearly. 

With our next number we begin a series of 
articles on Taxidermy, taking the beginner and 
explaining in detail every move, which if fol- 
lowed with care and perseverance, cannot fail 
to make a finished workman. 


Arrangements have been perfected, whereby 
we can promise ous readers articles by special- 
ists, on Ornithology, Oology, Conchoiogy, Bot- 
any, Entomology, Archeology and Mineralogy. 

In their season, articles will appear on col- 
lecting and preservation of specimens, what to 
save and what reject—what constitutes first 
cles; material, receipts for the proper treatment 
of specimens and how to care for and arrange 
the Cabinet. 

We acknowledge with pleasure the receipt 
of a few of the beautiful, doubly-ter- 
minated, Herkimer XLS,—the finest we have 
ever seen —from Mr. A. B. Crim, whose home 
is situated in the locality where these beautiful 
Crim’s exhibit, of 
Herkimer, County quartz crystals at the 


gems are found, Mr. 


World’s Fair, received a medal and diploma, 
the highest honors that could be conferred. No 
Cabinet is considered complete without speci- 
mens of thesz famous gems, and any collector 
desirous of having a few of these XLS should 
read Mr. Crim’s advertisement in another col- 
umn. 


The large demand for sample copies of Nov. 
and Dec. numbers have exhausted the issue, 
and a few late requests for same could not be 
complied with. 


UN-SOLICITED WORDS OF PRAISE. 
‘Jan. number received and must say it was the 
most interesting number of all the four papers 
that I take on birdlife. 

Frederick Hill, 
Ornithologist, 
Lyme, Conn. 


**T think the NATURALIST the best paper 
(for the price) published, and its value is in- 
creasing each year.” 

A. R. Stott, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


“The sample copy of NATURALIST just 
received, and I am delighted with the 
paper.” 

Jno. W. Daniel Jr., 


Bethel Acad’y, Va. 
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NATURALIST 
GRAND PREMIUM 
OFFER. 


Subscrive Now! 


RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION. 


We want 1,000 new subscribers during the next three 
months and in order to obtain them, make the following liber- 


al offer. 


Every person sending us 50 cents, will receive the 


NATURALIST 12 months, and their choice of one of the follow- 


ing premiums: 


Photo of Indian Bone Idol found in Oregon. 
Two Photo’s of Bird Life (see Jan. number. 
100 Data Blanks, extra large size. 

Oregon Water-dog, Indian cured. 
Cabinet Spec. Azurite from Arizona. 
Greenish Stalactite Cleavage, from Arizona. 
5 species Western Birds’ Eggs, Oregon. 
Indian Stone Plane, Col. River. 

String Indian Beads, Memaloose Island. 
Copper Pendant, gs Ss 

15 species Pacific Coast Shells. 
lhidescent Silver Matte. 

Cabinet Spec. Galenite, Wash. 

I pair Shell Bracelets, Hawaiian Islands. 
1 Shell Necklace, Hawaiian Islands. 
Shell Scarf Pin, Rolled Gold. 

Oregon Agate, one side polished. 

Cab. Spec. Red Jasper. 

Abalone Shell 4x6 Cal. 

Oregon Souvenir Moss Book. 

Large Spec. Organ Pipe Coral. 


Specimen Pink Coral. 

Large Spec. Brain Coral. 

Specimen Mushroom Coral. 

I pair Michaera patula, Oregon. 

Spec. Gold-bearing Quartz, Oregon. 

Petrified Wood, Ore. 

Cab. spec. Chalcopyrite, Wash. 

Beautiful Souvenir Shell Purse. 

3 Am. Coots Eggs. 

One Sooty Grouse Egg. 

I set, of 2, Mourning Dove. 

I set, of 3, Russet-backed Thrush. 

2 Am. Eared Grebes Eggs. 

Cab. spec. Bornite. 

I pair Tapes Staminea. 

I years subscription to Farmers Monthly. 

the regular subscription to which is 50c. 

I package containing specimens practically ill- 
ustrating all the material used by the Oregon 
Indians in the manufacture of their beautiful 
Arrow-heads 


This series consists mainly of broken Arrow points and fragments collected at some of the 


largest camping places in Oregon. 


REMEMBER:— We send Premiums absolutely free, and old subscribers renewing, are entit- 
led to Premiums just the same. Don’t wait, the supply of Premiums is limited. send in your 
subscription at once and get first choice. Bear in’mind these premiums are all first class in 
every respect, and that, for ONLY 5octs you secure 192 pages of reading matter about Natural 
Science the FREE UsE of the Exchange Column, and one of the above Premiums. 


P. S. Special inducements to agents. Send stamp fer full particulars. 
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RUBBER - STAMPS 


We make a specialty of Stamps and Stencils 
for collectors, can make any thing you need in 
the Rubber Stamp line, cheaper than the cheap- 
est, HOLLISTER & POTTER, 

SUCCEssoRS TO J. C. HOLLISTER, 

252 Washington St., Portland, Ore. 


Mfgrs’ of Rubber Stamps, Stencils, Notary, Corpor- 
ation and Lodge Seals, etc. Catalog sent to any address 
for stamp. 


If You 
Have 


Curiosities - 


Advertise 
In The 
Oregon 


Naturalist. 
"_. IP GOES7#O COL: 
LECTORS palhi aa Bini 
STATE IN THE UNION. 
AND TO THE MAJOR- 
fiY WOR MC OLEEGrORS 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


BUFF LEGHORN’S EGGS. 
The Arnold strain. 


BLACK MINORCA’S EGGS. 
The Willard Knapp strain. 
Price per setting of 13 $1.25 price for two 
settings $2.00. For Incubator lots address. 
W. Geo. Wheaton, 769 Sutter St. 
Stockton, Cal. 


FOR 


ECLIPSE CURIOSITY CBABINET. 
BIGGEST BARGAIN OUT! 5000 SOLD. 


Contains Chinese Poker Chips, Chinese Napkin, 
Chinese Lottery Ticket, Star-fish, Giant Tree Bark, Cal. 
Red Sea Bean, Alligator tooth, 3 Yellow Wax Shells[ Ma- 
rine Agate, Gypsum Crystals, Bloody Tooth Shell, 
Chinese Cash Coin, Flexible Coral, 3 Koat Shells, Egg of 
Periwinkle, Drab Sea Bean. Sunflower Coral, 3 Money 
Cowry Shells, and Fossil Crinoid. All labeled and in 
partitioned box exactly like cut. sent postpaid for 25c. 

Only complete and reliable Coin Guide, 68 pages, 
gives cuts and prices paid for all Foreign and U. S. 
Coins and Stamps I5c, Chinese Chopsticks reduced from 
25c to roca pair. 4 Chinese ‘‘Cash” and “‘half Cash” 
Coins roc. Perfect Arrow Heads with locality 4 for 25¢ 
65c per doz. Send Stamps or Money Order. Address, 
R. E. BARTLETT, 87 Siate St., Rockford, III. 


A monthly journal, devoted to research in 
Natural Science. Edited and published by 
WALTER F. WEBB, Albion, N. Y. Subscip- 
tion price $1 per year. Sample copies 1oc. 

I also have the complete stock of bird’s eggs, 
bird’s skins, minerals. instruments and supphes 
of the late firm of F. H. Lattin & Co. You may 
have seen their mammoth exhibit at the World’s 
Fair. This immense stock has been largely 
increased, and is offered at lower prices than 
any other house in the country. Send for cut 
bargain lists of eggs, skins, etc. 


= Keystone Mineral Collection 


Containing 20 Specimens. size rx1¥4 in., labeled, with 


name and locality put up in a partitioned box and sent 
by mail prepaid for 5Oc, List for stamp. 
ISAAC S. KIRK, Fremont, Chester Co., Pa. 


INDIAN RELICS AND CURIOSITIES. 


Especially relics of New England. Small lots sent on 
I can also quote prices cn 
any special goods you may want. Some nice pottery 
Will do some exchange business, and 

Send stamp for answer. 


approval, against reference. 


for sale, cheap. 

offer good terms. 

list Post Free. 
PERRY ARNOLD, Stonington, Conn. 


Large price 


THE OREGON NATURALISI. 
R U IN WANT? 
If so apply to the under- 


signed for PANIC bar- Fossils, Minerals, 


gains in everyth.ng in , : 
Indian Relics, “\yopern. 


LARGE STOCK: 11 years experience, Collectors, Schools, Museums and Dealers supplied 
Scientifically, Collecticns from $1.00 to $500.00. Special Specimens correctly labeled, Priced 
Catalog, for Stamp. Black Hills Natural History Establishment of 


L. W. STILWELL, Deadwood, South Dakota. 


P. S.—Catalog and nice piece deepest Rose Colored Quartz in the World for t12cts. Black 


Hills Catalog Snowy and Frost lined Chalcedony Geode from Cheyenne River for 27c new find. 


HERKIMER CO., CRYSTALS. Ye Wwortp. 


1 7 The advantage of living in the locality where 
U nN surpassed In B rilla Ncy 9@ these marvels of beauty are found, coupled 
with experience of 18 years in collecting them, 


B eauty f and Perfe ction “ enables me to offer choice specimens at the 


lowest living prices. ’ a 

Exhibit at the World’ se éiwsbost Pato ror OnLy 74 CENTS 
Fair Received Highest d= FREE ety Sead 
ward, Medal and Diploma. A eollectisae nal 


collection will be 
presented with a handsome glass tube, containing 10 Microscopic Crystals, absolutely perfect, 
and so very smail that it takes 11,000 to weigh one ounce, possibly you may never have seen 
any of the Herkimer Co., Crystals, if not, send for this collection to-day and if it does not 
please you, return it, and your Money will be cheerfully refunded. Address, 
A. B. CRIM, Middleville, Iferkimer Co, New York. 


LOOK HERE! we ce WIDE AWAKE... 
marble in the world is ie ABIRDS EVE OOLOGIST’S should use my 


MARBLE,”’ a rare fossil coral. I will send > 

prepaid, highly polished specimens, showing CATIPET SOUARES. 
eyes perfect'y, for only 6 cents per square inch , : A = 
of polished surface. Specimens any size, from 4 inch with iY inch jaw sent 


3 to 5o inches. Elegant paper weights, $1 to eet | 9 
$3, according to design. Satisfaction guaranteed. post-paid for $2.00 graduated mi 


CHARLES E. BRIGGS, tooths. of inches. This is the 
Marble Dealer. only instrument that will meas- 
> ee A ure your specimen accurately, 


E. G. Smith, Columbia, Pa. 


IF you want to learn about the Birds of the Pacifiic Reference: the Editor of this Paper. 
Coast, or become your own TAXIDERMIST, subscribe > 
for the OREGON NATURALIST. Only soc a yeer. IF you have any thing for XCHANGE or TRADE 
— | use the NATURALIST, Exchange Columns. 


NATURAL | 


vour 9 HISTORY 
ospereok PRINTING, 


We do all kinds. Send copy 


rogT eet 


and size, for prices. 
CHEAPER than the CHEAPEST, 


consistent with good work. 


A. M. Brown & to § 


892 Morrison Street, 
Hades tak a : 


REMEMBER—We send Printed Matter 


Post-paid, 
BVDBETSVEVVEVESTVSEVVUTEA 


pr 
“ 


*cbtained elsewhere- 


PLEASANT FIELDS AND WOODLANDS 
If you are fond ot fresh 
air and restful, rural re- 
treats, read GaAMELAND, 
the gentle magazine of 
outdoor life. It reveals 
virgin woods and waters. 
Yearly,to anyaddress $1 
Three trial numbers, 25c. 
No free copies. Gamr- 
LAND Purp. Co., 138 Astor 
Place, New York, N.Y. 


INTERESTING TO ORNITHOLOGISTS., 


Send me Money Order for 75c. and I will forward 
post-paid a packet of valuable Books relating to British 
Birds’ Nests and Ezgs, including one large cloth bound 
volume of over 150 pages. Better value could not be 
I will also send my catalogue of 
Oologists requisites for sale and list of miscellaneous 
goods, Iam reliable—London agent fyr H. R. Vaylor’s 
“NiprotouistT.”” Send Mouey Order, not Stamps, ad- 
dress plainly. H. Tl. BOOTH, 

38 , Upcerne Roan, CHeLsea 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


The Evergreen State Philatelist 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE REPRESENT- 
ING PHILATELY FOR THE PACIFIC 
NORTH-WEST. 


trial three months for five cents. Subs. 
25c. per annum. Ads, 50c. per 
inch. Exchange and Trade Columns FREE. 
SAMPLE COPY GRATIS. 
R. W. FRENCH, Publisher, 


HARTLAND, WASHINGTON. 


FOR SALE.—Fine Indian Stone Toma- 
hawk-pipes, Dance Knives and Pipes. All of 
Catlinite. Send Stamp for description and 
prices. GEO. W. DIXON, L. Box. 381 Water- 
town South Dakota. 


7. THEs 


lowa Ornithologist. 


AN” ILLUSTRATED. QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE OF ORNITHOLOGY 
AND OOLOGY. 


The only one of the kind in the Miss- 
issippi Valley. Vol. 1 No. 2, Jan. 1895, 
is out. It contains a number of fine ill- 
ustrations, among them a full page en- 


graving of the American Woodcock. 
SUBSCRIPTION: Forty Cents per year. 
Copy roc. 
DAVID L. SAVAGE, PustisHER, 
SALEM, IOWA. 


N™ in its third volume and will be sent on 


Sample 


GREAT BARGAIN.—Pair of new slb. Rock Maple 
Indian Clubs, fancy polished. Elegant?and complete 
Archery Outfit. new cost $25.00, all $7.00. Stylish new 
Tailor Made light long roll dress Coat. bust 37 in never 
worn, cost $13.50 to order, price 6.50, all the above for 
$tt.00, Florida Curios. Tropical Plants etc., for Stamp 
Collections and House Furnishing articles. Address. 
W, I. COOK, Okahumpka, Lake. Co., Fla. 


INDIAN RELICS. 


All relics are first-class and guaraoteed to be made by 
the Sioux Indians of South Dakota, Space will not 
permit lengthy descriptions, 


Goods sent prepaid at the following prices. 
counts or excnange. 


Sheridan County Bank, Gordon Neb. 


War clubs, stone heads, with rawhide covered handle, 

steer tail pennant, $1.25 

War clubs, white quartz head, do. $2.00 

War clubs, stone head, do handless 

beads, $2.50. 

Large bows, plain hardwood, sinew strings, $1.50. 

Medium bows, plain hardwood, sinew strings, ‘$1.00 

Boy’s bows, fancy painted, sinew striugs, 75¢. 

Arrows, feathered and iron points, 20c. each; 7 for $1.00 

Sinew bow strings, 4 feet long, 6oc. 

Calfskin quiver or bow and arrow cases} $I. to $2. each, 

Tomahawks, very scarce, $4.00 to $6.00 each, 

Knife scabbard, fancy beaded, 25, 50 and 75¢. each. 

Scalp lock ornaments, $1 oo 

Game bags, heavily beaded, made of tanned elk’s skin, 

$5.00 each, 

Head dresses, colored hair, $1.00 to $1.50 each. 

Necklaces, made of deer toes, $2.00 to $4.00 each, 

Necklaces, made of turtle bones, $2.00 each. 

Buffalo horn spoons, handle decorated with quill work, 

75c. each. 

Buffalo horns, single horn, ornamented, $1.00 each, 

Leggins, children’s heavily beaded, $1.50 per pair. 

Leggins, squaw’'s, beaded and fringed, $2.50 per pair. 

Leggins, buck’s, beaded and fringed, $5.00 per pair. 

Blanket belts, full beaded, $3 each. 

Baby carriers, heavily beaded, $7 each. 

Baby carriers, quilled, $3 each, 

Baby carriers, heavily beaded, fancy support sticks, 
$10 each. 

Ghost shirts, fancy painted, $3.50 each. 

War bennett, feathered head piece and feathered trail 
to the ground, with pair buffalo horns in front, hawk 
feathers, $15. 

Squaw’s work bag, made of buckskin, $2. 

Full beaded hat bands, soc and 75c each. 

Buck's saddle, rawhide covered, round deer horn fork, 
complete, with stirrups, etc., $3- 

Squaw’s saddle, nearly same as above, $2.50. 

Elk’s teeth, according to fineness, 15¢, 25c, 50c, 75c and 
$1 each. { 

Rawhide lariat, 34 feet long, well braided, $2.50 

Navajo blanket, 4% x 5% fancy, $7. 

Full beaded buck’s moccasins, 1.25 and Iso per pair. 

Full beaded children’s moccasins, 50c and 75¢ per pair. 

Partly beaded buck’s moccasins, 75¢ and $1 per pair. 

Partly beaded children’s moccasins, 25¢ and soc per pair 

Fancy cut glass beaded slippers, rawhide soles, buckskin 
top, made any shape to order, $1.50 to $2.50 per pair. 

Small fancy bags, 25c each, 

Quilled bracelets, tancy, 50c each, 

Yurtle shaped ‘‘medicine charms,” fantastically beaded, 
25c each. 

Match carvers, fancy, 50c each. 

Killickinick, Indian tobacco, 5c per ounce. 

Pipes, red pipestone bowl, large wooden stem, /75¢ to 
$1.50 each. Same, with fancy stems, $1.50 to $2 

Tobacco pouches, long, buckskin, beaded and fringed, 
elegant, $2 to $4 each. 

Bladder tobacco bags, decorated with quill work, $1.50 


E. C. SWIGERT, 
tatiw tae GORDON, NEBRASKA. 


BIRD SKINS Bought, Sold and Exchanged 


Ornithological specimens mount- 


No dis- 


Reference: 


covered with 


ted in any style at a moderate cost. 
“AVIAN MUSEUM, 
Newport, Linn County, Oregon. 


In answering Advertisements, always men- 
tion THE OREGON NATURALIST. 


THE ORMITHOLOGISTS ANG 
OOLOGISTS MANUAL. 


For some months | i baoe been working on a Manual 
for Orn. & Ool. collectors, and have at last whee I think will 
meet with favor with every collector. 


A HANDY MANUAL, 


4% by 6% inches, just the right size to fit in the backer con- 
taining full A, O. U. list revised to date, the prices of all North 
American Skins and Birds’ eggs, as tar as possible to price 
them, Fair list of N. A. Mammal skins with prices, full in- 
structions how to make a Bird or Mammal skin, how to blow 
and prepare eggs for the cabinet, mount nests, etc. How to 
pack and shipa any of abovespecimens, Mammoth list of books, 
and supplies needed by all collectors. | Useful information, 
Recipe’s, etc. ete. 

A neat little volume of roo pages, which will be sent for 
25c. postpaid. Worth $1.00 to any Naturalist, will send five for 
$1.00 Order at once as the supply is very limited. ‘ 

WattTerR F. Wess, Albion, N, Y. 


N. B. For $1.00 I will send the MusEuM one year, and a copy of The Manual. 
Leather Bound. Latter copies are worth Soc. 


FRANK H. LATTIN, ALBION, N. Y. 


- PUBLISHER OF ~ - - 


THE VObOGIaT. 


— WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN — 


SPECIMENS, INSTRUMENTS, SUPPLIES, 


AND PUBLICATIONS FOR THE NATURALIST. 


JOBB ERIN) ee (eohe Natural History Specimens. 
vy And Curiosities. 
BIRDS >6© <— Artificial Glass Eyes. 
AND 
Birds’ Skins, Birds’ Eggs, 
MAMMALS 4 ee : ae 


Moths, Butterflies, Minerals, 
Indian Relics,Fossils, Corals 
Cabinet and Showy Shells. 


a 
> 


MOUNTED TO ORDER.... 


| MAKE A SPECIALTY OF EVERYTHING IN THE 
Novelty, Souvenir and Jewelry Line that can be 
C5 APTA LOGU E S manufactured from Minerals, Spar, Shells, 
: Teeth, etc., suitable for the FAIR and RE- 
and Sample Ootocisr for Stamp. SORT Trade. 


| Vol. 2. MBRCH. Mere. 
| EERE: : 
| a NATURALIST. § 


A MONTHLY 

MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO 
NATURAL SCIENCE. 

1895. 1895. 


"189k 8B sud) Cg 


50 Gents a Year. 
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Exchange Column. 


Our ExcuaNnce Coun 1s free to all subscribers. 
All cash offers must be placed in the advertising columns 
and paid for at regular rates. 


WOULD EXCHANGE —A penof fine Single Comb 
White Leghorns, (four pullets and one cockrel mated) 
for Coue’s Key to North Ameiican Birds (second-hand.) 
Address, A. HENGARTNER, Lorain, P. O. Box 
235. 


I WILL GIVE a perfect Iriquois stone net sinker in 
exchange for every Fossil sent me having value of Isc. 
Address, C. J. SARLE, 39 rst., St. Rochester, N. Y. 


EXCHANGE.—I will send a collection soof named 
Minerals, Shells, Fossils and Indian Relics, good size 
and no duplicates for every $2.00 worth of first class sets, 
with data sent me. GEO. W. DIXON, Watertown 
S. D. L. Box, 381. a 


TO EXCHANGE,—Fifty back No’s of Magazines, 
devoted to Oology, Taxidermy and Natural Science, as: 
“The Hoosier Naturalist.’’ ‘‘The Naturalist,” ‘‘The 
Nidiologist,” ““The Natural Science News’’ and many 
others, Want $3.00 worth of Books, Tools, or Eggs in 


sets. WYLIE C. SMITH, Denton, Texas. 
INDIAN RELICS and Minerals wanted. Vol. to 
Golden Days, vol. 6 Youths Companion. Books, Bot- 


anical specimens, 600 U. S. Stamps, fine specimens of 
Minerals to exchange. Will pay cash for good relics, 
Correspondence, solicited. H. B. FRANKENFIELD 
Dublin, Burks Co., Pa. 


WANTED.—One strictly first class well blown’ set 
with small neat holes and complete data of the following 
species: Gannet, Anhinga, Cala, Brown Pelican, Tufted 
and Large billed Puffins and Cassin’s Auklet, Write 
stating lowest cash price to, R. G. FITCH, 55 N. 
Union St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WHAT have you in exchange for a new double acticn 
32 cal, Revolver. JOHN HAMILTON, Petersburg, 
Ill. 


WANTED.—Indian Relics, Arrow. Heads and Sea 
Moss. Will give good exchange in Eggs. Enclose 
stamp for reply. D. M. AVERILL & CO,, Box, 253, 
Portland, Oregon. 


I HAVE a number of Indian Relics for sale. 
like to hear from Relic Collectors. 
prices to suit the times. Can sell nice Relics at low 
rates. Let me hear fromyou. A.T. DUNLAP, Nor- 
wood, N. C. 


would 
Ihave reduced my 


XCHANGE.—Opera and field glasses (1pr of each.) 
Coins, Indian Relics, Confederate Notes, War Relics etc 
to exchange for U. S. Stamps and Fossils, wanted: 6, 

15, 30, and’ goc. of all issues. R. D. HAY. Winston, 
NAC 


al 
e 


TO EXCHANGE.—Fresh skins of Oregon Birds for 
ornamental Sea Shells. B. J, BRETHERTON, New- 


port, Oregon. 


TO EXCHANGE.—3 vols. of Youths Companion, 
2 vols. Judge, Scott’s Catalogues soth, and 53rd, editi- 
ons and twoof Mekeel’s blank stamp albums, to ex- 
change for Stamps, Philatelic papers, Eggs, Indian . 


Relics, Ete. GEO. D. FRENCH, Ivoryton, Ct. , 


FOR EXCHANGE,.—ro pictures on glass and 1 
good Arrow Head; for 800 U.S. Stamps, issued before 
1878 and 400 betwixt 1892 and ‘94. Enclose stamp for 
answer. ELI LEWIS, Clarence Centre, Erie Co. N. Y. 


WANTED.—Vol,1 and 2 of International Naturalist, 
Forest and Field, vol., 1. Oologist, vol. 3, 4, & 5. ‘ 
Wiil give in exchange, Stamps, Stamp papers and birds ae 
eggs, Allletters answered, W. J. Wirt, Box, 137, 
Gaines, Orleans Co., N. Y. : 

MINERALS, Stamps and Coins to exchange for 
Photographs of Birds, Nests and eggs. And other sub- 
jects, and books on photography, or 4x5 hand Camera. 
JAS. M. ODELL, Jr., Austin, Texas. 


FOR SALE.—Post-paid, 5 Arrow Heads, ordinary, , és 
tor 25c. 5 perfect for soc. Io Oregon Eggs, soc. 25 Peay 
west coast Shells for soc Gold Quartz, 25c. Lead Ore, aie 
Ioc. Agates, roc. Polished Agate Charms, 25c. Bie, ie 
D. M. AVERILL & CO., Box, 253, Portland, Ore. ° 


AIDS TO COLLECTORS.—Nothing will aid you CED 


more in finding grouud tuilders nests, than a fine Bird r 
Dog. I have fine English Setter and Peinter Puppies : 
to trade for Eggs or Skins, or cheap for cash. J. H. ‘J 
BROWN, 1708 Grand Ave., Davenport, Ia. by 


FOR SALE —Or exchange: American Ornithology, 


by Alex. Wilson, $7.00—Our Own Birds, by W. L. J 
failey, 31.25. All fully illustrated, entirely new yet. — ay Oe te 
PAUL L. SCHAEFER, Addison, IIIs. aes ‘ 


NOTICE.—I have good Specimens of Magnesite, 
Greece, Sulphur, N. Y. Graphite, New South Wales, 
Sphalerite, Mo., Labradorite, Limonite, Hematite and 
a lot of good clean Fossils, of Zaphrentis, Terebratula 
and Spirifer’s. Wanted good specimens of Fluorite, by 
Amethyst cluster, Wulfenite, Vanadanite, Tourmaline aw 


of different colors. Rhodocrosite or other good crystal- 7 he: , 
ized specimens. Write first. H. B. DEER, 6561 Mich. hy .: 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Station O. + wee : 
7 Laer See. ol, Rea oe ae 

WANTED,—A copy Coue’s Key or Ridgeway’s 
Manual, an Instaneous Camera, a good cheap type- G a 


writer and an egg cabinet. Will give good exchange in_ 
fine Minerals, fossils, or Indian Relics. GEO. W. 
DIXON, L. Box 381, Watertown, S. D. 
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THE BROWN PELICANS NESTING ON 
BIRD KEY. 


Bird Key is a well known Bird Island, situ- 
-ated near the northern shore of Tampa Bay, 
. and just off point Pinellas. 

The island is covered with a thick growth of 
Mangrove trees and Buttonwood bushes. 

The Mangrove trees grow f-om fifteen to 
twenty feet tall, and are on the higher, yet 
marshy part of the island, while the Button- 
wood bushes occupy the swampy and wettest 
part of the island. 

The Buttonwood bushes are occupiel by 
Herons and Egrets of various kinds, and the 
Mangrove trees are occupied by brown Pelicans 
and Florida Comorants. 

It was May 28th 4:30 p. m., when, accom- 
panied by a friénd and two men to manage 
and sail the boat, set sail for Bird Key, with 
the object of gathering Pelican, Comorant and 
Gull’s eggs. 

We had a fair wind and at twelve o’clock 
that night landed within sight, (for the moon 
was full and it was as light as day) of the island. 

We went ashore and made ready to cmp a 
few days. Ina short time all was ready and 
we turned in, to sleep until morning. 

We were up, bright and early, and off for 
the rookery by seven o'clock. We sailed in a 
skiff, taking with us a common corn case, in 
which to bring back our spoils. 

As we neared the island the Pelicans and 
Comorants rose so thick as to seem to hide the 


sun from our view. We sailed up to a suitable 


place and landed, taking with us our corn case 
and cotton, a bucket and strings to safely let 
the eggs down from the trees. 

We had not gone more than twenty-five feet 
from the waters edge before our task of climb- 
ing the trees and filling our buckets and hats 
began, for some of the largest trees contained 
a dozen nests, while the smallest trees held 
two to four. 

These rests were built of weeds and_ sticks, 
lined with branches of Mangrove trees or But- 
tonwood bushes and nearly always lined with 
green leaves, so the eggs were rarely clean, be- 
ing blotched with blood and stained by the 
green leaves in the nest. 

The nests averaged two feet across, by six 
inches deep outside, and three inches deep in- 
side. 

I have stood erect, and sat down in them 
several times, and they did not give away in 
the least, 

After gathering over Ico fine eggs of this 
bird, which nearly filled our box, we concluded 
to return to camp as we had all we could 
properly prepare that day and as our camp 
was Close to the rookery we could get more 
when we wished. 

We now placed our box in a safe place in 
ihe boat and return to camp without any in- 
jury to our eggs. And were soon at work 
drilling and blowing, but as nearly all of the 
And out 
two sets 


eggs were fresh , we had no trouble. 
of the 100 or more I think we found 
of two eggs each and two or three sets of single 
eggs badly incubated. The single eggs were 


more advanced than the rest. 
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The next day was May 30th and we went 
over to another island for the purpose of gather- 
ing Gulls’ eggs, but the people had been 
gathering them, so fast to eat, that the gulls 
had all left the island, thus we lost this day. 

May 31st we again visited the rookery and 
gathered Fla., Comorants’ eggs mostly, but 
also secured fifty or seventy five Brown Pe ican 
eggs, these, together with the Comorint eggs 
occupied our time for the rest of the day. 

The eggs were mostly in sets of thiee, al- 
though sets of two are common, and sets of 
one were not of rare occurance, the sets of one 
(completed sets) were more advanced in incu- 
bation than the other sets. We never took a 
set of four. 

The eggs are of a chalky white, when clean, 
but were blotched with blood and _ generally 
covered with stains of the green leaves in 
the nest. 

One peculiarity about this bird is that it 
will sit upon an empty nest and refuse to leive 
And 


will sit on the nest from the time it is strong 


it until very closely approached. also 
enough to hold it until the eggs are hitched. 

I am not able to sav whether it is the male 
OF all 
the Pelicans seen, I never observed one with 


or female that remains upon the nest. 


building material in Its beak, or carrying any. 

When the Pelicans were first disturbed hy 
our arrival, they flew off of the trees and circled 
around and around the island, finally alighting 
in the water where they seemed to be content- 
ed. 

Early every morning the Pelicans could be 
seen leaving the rookery in flocks of twenty 
five, fifteen, ten, five etc.. and would return at 
And 
they often go thirty and forty miles to feed. 


night in droves of fifty to, two hundred. 


Their method of catching fish is somewhat 
like that of the Gannet. 
above the water until they come near a school 


They sail along 


of Mullet, (Mullet being their chief food) when 
they will suddenly turn and retrace their former 
path, until they catch sight of the fish again. 
Then folding their wings as does the Osprey, 
they plunge headlong into the water. 
I was not close enough tosee whether they 


OBSIDIAN SPEAR POINT. 


ate the fish or carried it off. They often re- 
main some time on the water where they make 
their plunge. 

This 1ookery has been occupied year after 
year for years, and it is not supposed they rear 
two brocds a season. They are known to lay 
in December, January and February on an 
island in the Indian River, and Mr. Oliver 
Davie, tells us that their breeding season is 
March end Apnil, and we gathered over 175 
nearly all fresh eggs during the latter part of 
May and foand many nests being built. 

The eggs have a somewhat fishy odor and if 
confined in a clos2 place the stench from them 
will be sickening. 

Gro, GRAHAM, 
Gainsville, Fla. 


PRE-HISTORIC MAN IN ARIZONA. 


IMPLEMENTS FOUND IN MOUNTAIN 
VILLAGES. 


Probably the 
most interesting 
and valuable rel- 
ics found in or 
about the moun- 
tain villages, are 
spear and arrow 
points, knives, 
hatchets ans other 
implements — of 
war or the chase. 

These excel in 
workmanship 
any similar relics 


which I have 
ever seen. ‘The 
hatchets, are 
made of a pecul- 
iar bluish stone, 
very hard and 


capable of taking 
a fine polish. 
They are usually 
small and com- 
paratively narrow 
and finished with 
great care 


The cutting 
edge is much 
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sharper than is usual in stone axes, and if used across and two thick, are round and have a 
as weapons of war they would cqual the modern groove of greater or less depth cut around the 


tomahawk. 


edge. Two or three of these attached by 


thongs toa central rope, as the Patagoniaxs use 


PPO ses Cate, r ‘ 


AD RB 


Lvpical Stone Hatchet. Showing size and 
shape, Found on Lynx Creek Arizona. 


Stone bolas, not unlike those some-times 
seen in Patagonia, are occasionally found in 


them would make a terribly effective weapon. 

Or asahammer, attached by withes to a 
handie they would be equally useful in peace 
or war. 

Stone mortars and pestles in many shapes 
and sizes, are very common. 

The brownish black malpais, or lava, is the 
material usually employed in making the 
mortars and pestles, though I have seen 
mortar of granite and pestles of several different 
stones. he lava pestles are often from ten 
to fifteen inches Jong and the granite ones are 
some times nearly.as large. The {finest pestles 
are smaller and made from beautiful white 
quartz, ; 

They are fashioned with great care and proh- 
ably were only used in preparing medical sub- 
stances or in religious rites, 


-/ ae) 

i ~ 

‘ Be cae f 
Ne 


Lynx Creek section, but no where else that I Showing sizes and shape of Arrow Points 


can learn. They will average four inches pi 


om Mountain Villages, 


ios) 
to 
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The character ofthe arrow and spear points 
found in this section indicate clearly the war 
like nature of the inhabitants, 

Spear points of any size are very rare, but like 
the arrow points they are exquisitely shaped 
aud capable of making a wound very similar to 
that made by a large rifle ball. Obsidian or 
volcanic glass is the material commonly used 
for spear and arrow points, and for knives. 

The knives are rarely above an inch and a 
half long, but the cutting edges are so keen 
that it would not be difficult to skin an animal 
with one of them. 

The finest knives are made from choice ob- 
sidian, but, I have seen very good specimens 
of quartz and flint. 

The arrow points are all small and thin and 
some cofthem have serrated “edges. The aver- 
age length would not exceed an inch, and very 
many are smaller. 


Obsidian is the favorite material but I have 


some points cut from agate, quartz, fine smoky 
topaz and bloodstone. 


>) 


Ornaments of polished Turquoise. 


Beads and charms of shells and polished 
stones are some times found, the shells being 
most common, These must have been brought 
from the coast or obtained by trading with 
coast Indians, as such shells are to be found 
no nearer the ruins. These ornaments are in 
the shape of pierced shells, ear rings and large 
square or round bits of flat shell pierced with 


one or more holes. 


Ornaments of polished Bloodstone. 


The finer ornaments consists of beads and 
charms of polished bloodstone, and miilichite 
and occasionally a piece of fine turquoise. 
Small bits of pierced pottery are comm ™m 
Small 


clay figures of animals have been found in a few 


and were probably used as charms, 


villages and some of them are pierced for use 
on a string. 

Much pottery is fuund in fragments around 
the villages. but whole vessels of any sort are 
extremely rare. I havea tiny vessel in olla 
shape which hoids about a table sj oon full and 


was found in a ruin, 


Fragment of Pottery showing Greek key 


pattern 


The only perfect large vessel which I have 


seen wes found turned over the head of a 


skeleton. Much of the pottery is plain and 
coarse, in shades of gray, brown, red and black. 

But some of it is decorated with lines, dots 
and intricate patterns in black paint. I have 
fragments which show diamonds, squares and a 
very good representation of the Sun There is 
also, but more rarely, a fine thin white pot- 
tery decorated with black. 

I have pieces of this which show beautiful 
lattice and Greek key patterns, but have never 
seen a whole vessel of it. 


A similar pottery, red or brown, with black, 
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brown, or cream lines is very beautiful and 
very rare, 

Picture-writings, cut into the surface of large 
boulders and cliffs, are frequently found in the 
Lynx Creek section, and show many strange 
figures of animals and men, 

A Full description of these would be beyond 
the limits of this article, but of the traces of 
pre-historic man I consider them by far the 
most interesting and valuable. 

SHARLOoT M. HALL. 


TAXIDERMY 
OR 
HOW TO SKIN, PRESERVE AND 
MOUNT BIRDS AND MAMMALS. 


It is absolutely necessary that he, who 
aspires to master the Art of Taxidermy should 
possess good judgement, perseverance, and 
unlimited patience. 

If he has not these requisites, better not 
commence, leave to those who have. Do not 
become a mere stuffer of birds, but strive to 
excel. It isan Art easily learned, and after 
having commenced, persevere! practice at every 
opportunity, and you will surprise yourself at 
the progress that will be made. 

The mechanical part is quite simple, easy 
and can be learned by any person, but the Art 
of making your work look life-like and natnral 
rests wholly with the operater, or, it may be 
called a born gift given to few, but there is no 
one who has been taught to use his faculties of 
observation correctly but may do good work. 

Again I repeat, persevere! keep at your 
specimen until the position suits, be thorough 
in detail. 

It is presumed the would be operator has 
secured his specimen not smaller than the 
robin, or larger than the dove,—and for tools, 
the main requisites are plaster of paris, other- 
wise called calcined plaster, cotton, excelsior, 
tow, needles, thread, annealed wire adapted 
to the size of bird to be mounted, a good knife, 
a pair of strung scissors are very handy, but 
can be dispensed with, a rule, note-book, pair 
of flat nosed pliers 6 in. long, a pair of cutting 


pliers,6 in. pair stuffers forceps, gin. flat file, 
putty or potters clay, glass eyes and arsenical 
soap. 

Some Taxidermists use powdered arsenic 
and powdered alum mixed in equal proportions 
by weight, which in some respects is better to 
use than arsenical soap. 

Soap may be purchased of any supply house, 
but to those who may prefer to make their own 


a receipt for same is given, as follows:— 


it 


White Soap, o!d and hard 


 ARSENICAL SOAP. 


I pound, 
White Arsenic Arsenzous Actd powd, 1 pound. 
Gum Camphor 
Carbonate of Potash (Sal Tartar) 
Alcohol 
Soft Water 
Carbolic Acid 
Mix. 

To properly mix the ingredients, shave the 


4 ounces. 
3 ounces. 
8 ounces- 
3¢-of a pint. 


I drachm. 


soap into fine shavings, and dissolve in the 
water over a slow fire, add the Sal tartar, then 
the Arsenic, stir well, and remove from the 
fire, then dd Carlolic Acid, and the Cam- 
phor dissoived in the Alcohol], and stir until 
cold. 

To those who do not care to make soap in 
so large quantity, the following receipt is given, 
being nearly identical with the former except 
reduced in quantity. 

To use nix a small quantity with water to 
the consistency of thick cream and apply with 
a some what stiff brush, 

RECEIRT FOR ARSENICAL SOAR. 


(Quantities reduced) 


White Soap, old and hard I Ounce. 
Powd. White Arsenic I ounce. 
Gum Camphor 2 drachms. 
Carbonate of Potash 1% drachms. 
Water I ounce. 


Carbolic Acid 


To mix follow directions given: 


5 grains. 


&@ Evtreme care must always be observed in 
using Arsenical preparations in any form, on 
ey 
To the beginner who does not care to use 


account of their very poisonous yroperties. 


poisons the following mixture will be found 
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very efficient as a substitute, being perfectly 
harmless: 


ALUM MIXTURE. 
Powd. Alum, ¥% pound, 
Powd, Salt, dry. I ounce. 
Powad. Napthaline Flakes, 


Mix and keep dry. 


I ounce. 


—and with proper after care of the spec.mens, 
they may be kept a long period, and on ac- 
count of its non-poisonous properties, is better 
adapted to the beginners use. 

Now make a stuffing rod by taking 
7 inches of No. 15 Wire, siightly flatten one 
end, and insert the o-her end in a handle, this 
completes the necessary tools, for, as the oper- 
ator progresses in the work, he cau supply 
others as his wants require. 

If, when the specimen to be skinned was 
shot, cotton had not been put into the throat, 
it must now be done, by opening the bill, and 
first putting in a small quantity of plaster 
place two small wads of cotton, one on top of 
the other. 

Space will not permit, to explain why these 
details are necessary, but the importance of at- 
tending to all of them will be self evident, as 
advancement is made in the work—close the 
bill by passing a thread through the nostrils 
and around the lower mandible and tie, if a 
long neck bird, leave an end of thread a little 
longer than the neck, to assist in returning 
skull to place. Any shot holes must be 
plugged with cotton as well as the nostrils and 
anus. 

Now lay your bird on a sheet of paper and 
trace an outline, this is kept until your speci- 
men is dry and entirely completed. 

Make the following measurements: 

Length from tip of bill, to end of longest 
tail feather. 

Distance between outstretched wings as the 
bird lies on its back. 

Length from bend of wing to end of longest 
primary. 

Length from roots of tail to end of longest 
feather. 

Length of bill, tarsus, toes, claws and head, 
place the measurements on your outline sheet, 
also the eolor of eyes, feet, bill and color of 


any bare places on bird, that are exposed. 
Make use of this sheet for any notes that will 
aid in the final touches, frequently necessary 
10 make the specimen assume a natural and 
life like appearance. 

Examine your bird carefully, observe how 
tbe feathers he, the position tkey occupy, how 
the colors blend, retain this knowledge so that 
they may be reproduced in the finished speci- 
men, 

Lay your bird on its back, on the table be- 
fore you with head pointing to the left hand, 
carefully part the feathers lengthwise in the 
cen‘er of the breast, if a land bird you will ob- 
serve a bue place nearly the entire length. 

Cut from top of breast bone to the anus, 
being careful to cut no deeper than will sever 
the skin, now Jift skin on side next you, and 
gradually work it loose from the body all that 
can be done without stretching, as you go 
down the side of body, you come to the thigh, 
bend the tarsus up to ti ia, or thigh, and draw 
skin over the knee-joint, pushing up sligntly on 
the leg until joint is fully exposed to view, 
mike cut across this joint and dislocate. turn 
skin down over leg until head of tarsus is 
reached, remove flesh from bone wrap sliver of 
tow around bone, being careful to make it not 
larger than when in the flesh, and push back 
to place. 

The bird may now be turned, that the other 
leg can be skinned in like manner. Loosen 
skin around tai!, bearing in mind. not to 
stretch the skin, and if the bird bleeds or is 
very fit, absorb with the plaster, use plenty of 
plaster, for it is ersier to keep feathers clean, 
than to clean them after becoming soiled, 
Corn meal may be used as a substitute for 
plaster by those whe prefer, but is not nearly 
as efficient. 

A cord should now be tied around right 
thigh bone, to suspend bird from above at such 
height as is most convenient for the operator to 
work to advantage. 

The skin having been loosened around base 
of tail, the next cnt is to sever tail from body; 
cut across as close to quills as can ba, with-out 
cutting ends of quills or skin on back. Separ- 
ate skin from back, using the fingers for that 


Se 
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that 
the skin is being continually turned inside out 


that purpose. It will now be observed 
or in other words the body is being peeled. 

When you arrive at the place where the 
wings are attached, dislocate, absorbing blood 
if any, continueskinning down to base of skull, 
where, tightly tie a thread around the neck of 
body. 

Care must now be observed, that the weight 
of skin does not stretch it, or, that the skin is 
not torn when turned over skuil. 

The skull of some species are too large to be 
thus skinned and an incision has to be made at 
the nape. A list of such families will be given 
later. 


With care the skin may be — successfully 
turned. =, Do not pull it, rather push or press 
it over, and if so unfortunate as to tear the 
skin, carefully sew the rent from the inside, 
the skull being exposed, the ears next demand 
attention, they should be torn loose with the 
fingers. Do not cut the ear membrane. 

And the eyes come next. Where great care 
must be exercised that the skin or eye-lids are 
not cut when cutting around the eye socket. 
The eye-lids being detached, the base of bill 
is reached,and excepting wings, the bird is 
skinned. 

(To be continued.) 


THE MOUNDBUILDERS. 


Looking over my cabinet of archeological 
treasures, recall to mind many pleasant re- 
searches in pursuit of the relics of a long passed 
away race of people who once inhabited the 
Mississippi Valley, the only remaining eviden- 
ces of whose existence are their handiwork in 
and the 
mounds reared by these people on the lofty 


implements of stone and copper, 


bluffs overlooking the Mississippi River and 
through the valleys of the middle states. 

In one of my first expeditions, in quest of 
relics I opened a mound near the city of Du- 
buque, Iowa. 
point of a bluff overlooking the Mississippi. 


This mound was on the highest 


And was the only one of a group of five left 
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It 


was about six feet in height and probably 50 


unopened by the Smithsonian institute. 
feet in circumference. After digging from the 
summit of the mound to a depth of about five 
feet I came upon the bones of probably six 
skeletons, as near as I could judge, but so de- 
cayed tnat they crumbled to dust upon attempt- 
ing to remove them. 

Underneath these I found a grooved ax of 
beauiifal workminship, weighing 3 pounds, 
in perfect condition, every part of which is as 
true as if the makcr had used a pair of calipers 
and a square in fashioning it. Near by this 
was 2. celt about 2% inches long and an adze, 
both of serpentine and highly polished, but the 
edges of which were somewhat nicked; about a 
dozen arrow heads, a large spearhead of chert, 
2% by 3 inchés; 3 scrapers, 2 skinners and a 
badly broken pipe 

This was my first attempt at opening a 
mound, and the result of my find was more 
gratifying than any I made thereafter. Many 
relics are found along the banks of the river 
near that place, hut they prol ably belonged to 
a race of people who had greatly deteriorated 
in the manufacture of the implements of stone, 
as they are not nearly of such fine workman- 
ship. Ata future date I will tell of my finds 
made in Southern Oregon. 

Ep. A, SCHLOTH. 


THE WOOD-RAT. 


In Oregon the Wood-rat, is a nuisance es- 
pecially familiar to farmers, on account of its 
chronic disposition to accumulate too much 
business activity. A few years ago, on the 
Clackamas River, all the silver soup and _ tea- 
spoons, knives and forks, the treasured posses- 
ions of a family running a logger’s boarding 
shanty, disappeared one by one, followed by 
small bottles and other trifles. A neighboring 
family was accused of the theft. A logger re- 
turned one day from his work through a grove 
of tall, young firs. Looking up, he perceived 
in one of them an enormous nest. His curi- 


osity was excited and he concluded to chop it 
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down. Asit begun to crack and sway, several 
wood rats scrambled out of it groundward, and 
asit fell there was a shower of jingling  silver- 
ware. 

Every article that had disippeared from the 
boarding shanty was found in the nest and in 
addition jackknives, silver teaspoons and other 
articles of personal property for which the 
owner could not be found. These rodents wiil 
tote to their nest potatoes, clothes, nuts and 
any imaginable object that they can lug, but 
why nature implanted in them this instinct of 
accumulation, which, in many of its manifes- 
tations, is so foolish and a wanton waste of 
energy that might be used by the rat either in 
drumming with his tail or in refreshing sleep 
in a warm nest, is a subject for the study of 
naturalists. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


In East Texas you may hear the loud and 
coarse calls of the common crow quite often, 
but to find its nest is another thing; while in 
Central Texas it is an easy matter to find their 
nest along the small streams, that are skirted 
with timber, at least this has been my ex- 
perience. 

The reason is very simple to my mind. East 
Texas is heavily timbered, with many creeks 
and heavy wooded bottom lands, in which the 
crows seek a nesting place, thus rendering a 
“find” many times extremely hard; while on the 
other hand Central Texas is a prairie country 
with only smail timber along the streams and 
the crows congregrate along these wooded 
streams to find nesting sites and also to gather 
pecans that are growing along these streams in 
abundance all of which enables one to locate 
their nest with more ease, than in East Texas. 
On April 9th 1894 [ found a nest of the crows 
in the ‘flats’ in N. W. Bowie Co. 

The ‘flats’ commence within two or three 
miles of the line of Red River Co- and run east 
through Bowie Co: parallel with Red River, 
and are heavily timbered with Pin Oak ard 
Pine—the Pines toweling many feet high: 
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During the rainy season it is almost im- 
possible to get into the ‘‘flats’ on account of 
the water. 

Numbers of deer and turkey abound in these 
“fats”. Hearing the crow making its call in 
the ‘flats’ I started on a hunt for a nest and 
wading water for nearly half a mile, I espied a 
nest situated on a horizontal limb of a Pin Oak 
about 30 ft. from the ground and as _the;‘noise 
of the c.ows seemed to he nearing, I halted, 
and in a few seconds two crows alighte1 in the 
tree and after a moments reconnoitring} they 
‘spied me nearly beneath the tree and then 
they set up a loud noisy scolding, and the fe- 
maie circled around the tree and would not 
leave, sol decided the nest contained eggs, 

Obtaining an ax I cut a small sapling and 
leaning it against the tree, was soon up to the 
nest which contained four eggs, in one of the 
finest nests I ever saw made by the crow. The 
Nest was nearly 6 inches deep lined with horse, 
cow and opossum hair with a piece of old rag in 
the bottom. Three of the eggs had very dark 
green ground, and the other light 

One egg was far advanced in incubation, and 
the,other three were ‘‘addled” 

The Blue Grosbeak is a bird that has an ir- 
regular distribution as it can be found in some 
localities in abundance while in others at close 
proximity they are conspicuously absent. 

This year I looked close for them in Bowie 
Co. but did not see a single bird. 

Returning to Hopkins Co. May 28th. I 
found shem plentiful and nesting time just in 
its height. I find the Cow bird intrudes on 
this bird more than any other, to my knowl- 
edge and observaion, and almost invaribly the 
Blue Grosbeak abandon her nest as soon as the 
Cow Bird visits it. 

Four nests were found within a few yards of 
my home and three of them contained,a Cow 
birds egg. 

All of the nests were placed in low bushes a- 
bout 2 ft. from the ground made of weeds, 
grass and cotton each one having its snake 


shed. 
W.S.CRUZAN. 


ground. 
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Articles and items of interest on different 
branches of Natural History solicited from all, 


Remittances should be made by Postoffice 
Money Order. 


~ Address all Communications to 


D. M. AVERILL & CO., 


es TBOKE2 52), Portland, 


Oregon. 


Marcu, 1895, 


CIRCULATION 3000, 


ALL snbscribers who have neglected to re- 
new, should do so at once, or their names will 
be droppedffrom the list. Every number will 
be of special interest to all collectors, and you 
cannot afford to miss one; remittances can be 


made in unused stamps when more convenient. 


Among the manuscript on hand to be pub- 


lished at an early date, are articies on the 
*“Mammals of Oregon” their habits, modes of 
capture, economic value, etc. ‘‘Notes on the 
Birds of Mt. Rainier,” ‘*A Chinook Dictionary,” 


being the jargon used by the Hudson Bay 
Company in their intercourse with the Indians, 
** What I found on Memaloose Island,” ‘*The 
Denny Pheasant” and the ‘‘Game Birds of 
Oregon.” 

The article on Taxidermy will be continued 
until the whole subject has been treated in a 
thorough and exhaustive manner. 

Asa medium for advertisers, the Oregon 
Naturalist is a success, judging from the many 
letters received in praise of it. 

Mr. C. W. Swallow made us an especially 
interesting call, from the fact that he brought 
in skins of Townsends Solitaire and Bairds 
Spariow, two rarities in this locality. 

We would regard it a favor to be notified 
when any subscriber does not received the 
NATURALIST? regularly, that the cause may be 
looked up and remedied. 

The OREGON NATURALIST 


hearty thanks to the many new subscribers, re- 


extends its, 
ceived during the month past, and is_ seriously 
thinking of advancing its advertising rates, 
which are cheaper ihan any other magazine of 
like circul tion. 

Prospective advertisers should take advant- 
age of present rates. 

We acknowledge receipt of the latest whole- 
sale price list of the Frank Blake Webster Co. 
Hyde Park, Mass. 
recommend this firm to all in want of taxi- 


From experience we can 


dermist tools or naturalist supplies. ;. Note 
what they offer in another column. 
Subscribe now, as our premium offer will 


positively be with-drawn in May. 


QUOTATIONS from a few of the many 


communications received in praise of the 


OREGON NATURALIST: 


“Your magazine is one Of the most valuable 
of its kind that visit me. And I find it to 
contain much interesting and instructive read- 
ing to both beginner and advanced students 
of nature.” 

EF. E Log 


Pekin, Ills. 
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**T shall speak a good word for your paper 
whenever opportunity presents itself.” 
154, (Gin INIAREISE. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


‘““OREGON NATURALIST at hand, it has a 
smack of success about it which I like.” 
SS1CA TNeaS 
Albion, N. Y. 


“I consider the OREGON NATURALIST, a 
fine paper.” 


E. G. BIDLAKE, 
Auborn, N. Y. 


“I venture to assert this unerring fact, that 
it is one of the best papers on the subject that 
I have ever seen.” 

Rosr. W. HAIneEs, 
Baker City, Oregon. 


“I think the NATURALIST, a fine paper.” 
GEo. W. Dixon, 
Watertown, S. D. 


THE KENT ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB. 


On Dec. 12th 1894, a club of the above 
‘name was organized at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
with a membership of twenty-three members. 
The object of the society is, ‘*The promotion of 
the scientific study of Ornithology and Oology.”’ 
The society desires correspondence with in- 
dividuals and similar bodies for the purpose of 
exchangiug notes of interest, Address, 
The Kent Ornithological Club, 
55 N. Union St. Grand Rapids, Michigan, 


A FEW HINTS TO;EOLLECTORS: 


There are a good many collectors who do 
not seem to care just what kind of instrument 
they use for measuring specimens, and as a 
rule, employ some kind of a cride method, 
such as using two pins in a piece of suft wood, 
and then go to work and push them together 
until they just touch the specimen. Then 
they measure how far these pims are apart. 
The results they get are easy to be imagined. 

Then another class invest their money in a 
cheap caliper-square, such as are for sale for 
75cts. and $1.00. 
thing about measuring instruments will: tell 


Now anyone knowing any- 


them that it is impossible to get up an accu- 
rate tool, for such money. Collectors ought to 
remember that a thing worth doing, is worth 
doing right, and any data with out the required 


accuracy is of very little use. 
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The above illustrations represent a line of 
calipers which are now in use by some of our 
most noted collectors. The plain cut repre- 
sents a caliper which is graduated on one side 
into rooths, of an inch the other into milli- 
metres. 

The next cut represents the caliper, with 
clamp screw adjustment, used for very fine 
reading down to roooths, of an inch. The 
next cut with the pointing projections on the 
other end of the sliding jaws is quite a handy 
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instument to measure in places where the 
ordinary style caliper will not reach. 

These instruments are just the thing for 
collectors- You put the caliper over your 
specimen and in an iustant, you can see just 
the exact size it measures. 


ing about. 


There is no guess- 


Pa., who puts these Calipers on the market 
would no doubt be pleased to send any one, 
enclosing a 2ct. stamp, one of his little pamph- 
lets entitled ‘‘Modern Measuring Instruments,” 
as it is quite interesting, and fully explains the 


advantage of using these instruments for 
measuring. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE OREGON Nat- 


URALIST: : 
Dear Sir—I see that I have unwittingly stirred 
up quite a little commotion by my ‘‘Habits of 
the Phoebe.” 
order and to answer some questions. 


I write this to partially restore 
First, I 
will explain my awkward blunder to and an- 
swer Mr. C. O. Ormsbhee. 

I am very sorry to have misquoted him, but 
the mistake came about thus: for the sake of 
convenience, which by the way is great, I keep 
a large number of cheap blank books, one for 
each species. In these I have copied all the 
articles, notes and information I care to pre- 
In 
preparing my article on the Phoebe, I made 
In copying 
Mr. Ormbee’s article, my girl made a mistake, 


serve and my uotes about each species. 
use of the book numbered 456. 


therefore my misquotation. 

In the future you may be sure I sha!l look 
I beg M. Ormbee’s par- 
don, for my sad blunder. I know him to be a 
a careful observer and an enthusiastic natural- 


up such quotations. 


ist, as is shown by his various writings. 

I did not intend any criticism, but merely 
asked for information concerning the eight eggs 
and the nest, as they were out of the ordinary, 
with us at least, and interested me. 

I am very sorry to have offended him and 


hope he will forgive me. As to his question I 


Mr. E.G. Smith, of Columbia, 


will say; I meant that the nests were cemented 
to the articles mentioned and had no other 
support than the cohesion of the materials to 
the articles. 

Here in Michignn, and with most of those 
found in Iowa, this method of construction 
seems to be the rule, rather than otherwise. I 
thank Mr. Ormsbee for his criticisms (if they 
should be called such) as there is nothing that 
is more help to me than the pointing out of 
one’s mistakes. 

Mr. Parkhurst’s note is very interesting and 
I hope we shall hear more from him. I have 
received a letter from a friend in Ann Arbor, 
dated March Ist, 1895, in which he says that 
the Phoebes have arrived. 

Mr. R. P. Fruelich gives the food plant of 
the Vanessa Antiopa as the Nettle. Here I 
find they prefer the Willow, then the Poplar 
and lastly the Elm. I never found them on 
Nettles. Is he not mistaken? Mr. G. H. 
French, in his ‘Butterflies of the Eastern 
United States,” gives the food plant as the 
Willow, Poplar and Elm, as do most other 
authurs. 

Yours truly, - 
IK. (Ga Ianeisie 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
Mar. 5th, 1895. 


Mess D. M. Averill & Co., 
Portland, Oregon. 
Dear Sirs:—In the February issue of the 
NATUARLIST, Mr. C. O. Ormsbee, desired in- 
formation as to whether the Phoebe ever glues 
In reply I 
can say that in the past 3 years I have found 9 


its nest to perpendicular surfaces. 


nests of the Phoebe, glued to the perpendicular 
walls of the culverts, under the rail road. 

The walls of these culverts are comparatively 
smoothand can offer no projection on which to 
place a nest, therefore they must be held in 
place by the adhesive quality of the articles by 
which they are fastened. 

I have always found this article to be mud. 
(Black not Clay.) I have found Phoebe’s nests 
situated in various other places, but it seems 
tobethe prevailing fashion here, to place them 
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in the culverts. 
NATURALIST, received and I think it is a 
good paper. 
Yours, very respectfu'ly, 
SIDNEY H. MANN, 
Canton, Illinois, 
March, 5th., 1895. 


THE Ptarmigan isa resident, rarely seen, 
whose habitat in Oregon is the lofty. mountain 
peaks. 


THE head of an Ibex, was recently shown 
at Ellensburgh, Wash., this rare specie was 
killed near Mt. Stewart. 


JAPANESE Quails, have been imported 
from Japan, afte: having raised broods they 
will be given their freedom, thus adding an- 
other specie to the birds introduced into Ore. 

This Quail is smaller than the native bird 
of like family, and somewhat resembles the 
singing Quail, introduced by the society, from 
Germany. 


THE Indian Relics of Oregon and Wash- 
ington, which are nearly identical, command a 
higher price than those from any other state, 
with the possible exception of Deleware. 


EXAMINER: 
FIVE HUNDRED SEABIRDS. 


A NOTABLE NEW COLLECTION AT 
THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 


Ornithologist Loomis of the California Ac- 
ademy of Sciences is engaged in mounting the 
birds he obtained dnring his recent bird hunt 
off the Monterey coast. The collection will 
comprise over 500 species, many of them ex- 
ceedingly rare and several of them entirely 
new. 


the scientific hunt are several huge albatrosses. 


Among the more striking trophies of 


These specimens were obtained at considerable 
distance from the land and are considered to 
be the largest and best specimens of their kind 
ever captured on, the Pacific Coast. 


THE OREGONIAN: 


PERHAPS A HAIRY MAMMOTH 


BONES OF PREHISTORIC ANIMAL 
FOUND IN YAKIMA VALLEY: 


Peter J. Olsen, who has given much thought 
and study to zoology, while plowing on his 
land a mile back of Zlilah and under the 
Sunnyside canal, unearthed the bones of a gi- 
gantic and probably prehistoric animal, says 
the North Yakima Herald. The lower jaw 
was in an excellent state of preservation, while 
circular tusks, measuring six feet in circumfer- 
ence, were distinctly outlined although they 
crumbled somewhat upon exposure. 

Mr. Olsen took measurements and drawings 
of these, as well as other portions of the huge 
He aiso 
secured the socket joint of the forearm or leg, 


frame which would not stand moving. 


which is entirely too large for any animal of 
these modern times. 

From all indications the bones were those of 
the hairy mammoth. That this country was 
once inhabited by these animal giants has long 
been more than suspected, as other bones of 
mastondons have been found in yarious parts 
of the Yvkima country at different times, some 
of which are now in the Smithsonian institution. 

The bones of another prehistoric animal can 
also be seen imbedded in the Yakima river, 
It is 
apparently standing, and six feet of the frame 


between Zillah and Snipe’s mountain. 


are above the river bottom. 

Those who are versed in the subject believe 
that it is the Hyracotherium, an animal of the 
ape division, which are supposed to have ex- 
isted in the Eocene period. Several ineffect- 
ual attempts have been made to secure these 
bones, which are in a good state of preservation, 
and another attempt, on a more promising 
scale, will be made in the spring. 


—— 
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THE OREGON 
NATURALIST 
GRAND PREMIUM 
OFFER. 


Subscribe Now! 


RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


We want 1,000 new subscribers during the next three 
months and in order to obtain them, make the following liber- 
al offer. Every person sending us 50 cents, will receive the 
NATURALIST 12 months, and their choice of one of the follow- 
ing premiums: 
Photo of Indian Bone Idol found in Oregon. Specimen Pink Coral. 


Two Photo’s of Bird Life (see Jan. number. Large Spec. Brain Coral. 


100 Data Blanks, extra large size. Specimen Mushroom Coral. 


Oregon Water-dog, Indian cured. I pair Michaera patula, Oregon. 


Cabinet Spec. Azurite from Arizona. 


Greenish Stalactite Cleavage, from Arizona. 


5 species Western Birds’ Eggs, Oregon. 
Indian Stone Plane, Col. River. 

String Indian Beads, Memaloose Island. 
Copper Pendant, og of 

15 species Pacific Coast Shells. 
lhidescent Silver Matte. 

Cabinet Spec. Galenite, Wash. 


I pair Shell Bracelets, Hawaiian Islands. 


1 Shell Necklace, Hawatan Islands. 
Shell Scarf Pin, Rolled Gold. 


Oregon Agate, one side polished. 


Spec. Gold-bearing Quartz, Oregon. 
Petrified Wood, Ore. 

Cab. spec. Chalcopyrite, Wash. 
Beautiful Souvenir Shell Purse. 

3 Am. Coots Eggs. 

One Sooty Grouse Egg. 

I set, of 2, Mourning Dove. 

I set, of 3, Russet-backed Thrush. 

2 Am. Eared Grebes Eggs. 

Cab. spec. Bornite. 

I pair Tapes Staminea. 

I years subscription to Farmers Monthly. 
the regular subscription to which is 5oc. 


Cab. Spec. Red Jasper. 
Abalone Shell 4x6 Cal. 
Oregon Souvenir Moss Book. 
Large Spec. Organ Pipe Coral. 


I package containing specimens practically ill- 
ustrating all the material used by the Oregon 
Indians in the manufacture of their beautiful 
Arrow-heads 

This series consists mainly of broken Arrow points and fragments collected at some of the 
argest camping’ places’in Oregon. 

REMEMBER:—We send Premiums absolutely free, and old subscribers renewing, are entit- 
led to Premiums just the same. Don’t wait, the supply of Premiums is limited. send in your 
subscription at once and get first choice. Bear in mind these premiums are all first class in 
every respect, ard that, for ONLY Socts you secure 192 pages of reading matter about Natural 
Science the FREE’ UsE of the Exchange Column, and one of the above Premiums. 

P. S. Special inducements to agents. Send stamp for full particulars. 


OPPORTUNITIES HAVE WINGS 


Here is one you can catch, if you are ‘‘flush,” without ‘¢ flushing” it. But an opportun- 

ity like this don’t go in flocks. You had better NAIL TELLS ONE while you have the chance. 

You may never see another ‘‘extra-limital” specimen THIS OPPORTUNITY secures you 
the BEAU PiFUL PREMIUM . 


* : ; 23 yin By eae 
Souvenir of Early Days in California, 

a handsomely illustrated booklet (imany fine half-tones on heavy glazed paper) with interesting 

text, descriptive of the exciting times in the “DAYS OF “49— 

“Bull and Bear Fight,” “Fort Gunny, Bags,’ “The Tlomemian 

the Vigilance Committee” and many other interesting, high art 

Pictures. 


THIS SOUVENIRS SEN Itai 


To new yearly subscribers to 


THEGNIDIOI DO Gas i 


The STANDARD, ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY of Ornithology and Oology, also for a 
shcrt time we will send FREE a copy of November number, with 


Beautiful Colored Plate of Eggs, of White 
Tailed Kite. 


Ow February and March numbers contain, among other interestiug features, 
articles, with illlustrations, on the 


HABITS OF THE CALIFORNIA 
CONDOR, 


describing the RECENT TAKING OF AN EGG, with notes new to Science on this rare 
Specie. Our half-tone illustrations, aids Naturalists, Artists, Taxulermists, and delight all. 


Subscription, $1.50 per year; 80 cents for six months; sample 
copy, 10 cents; no free copies. 
OUR RAPID GROWTH has caused our removal to a larger center, so 


Always Address, 


H. Red AY LORSPubhsher. 


150 Fifth Avenue, 


New York City. 


———— 


PLEASANT FIELDS 
If you are fond oi: fresh 
air and restful, riralre- 
treats, read GAMELAND, 
the gentle magazine of 
outdoor life. It reveals 
virgin woods and waters. 
Yearly, to anyaddress $1 
Three trial numbers, 25c. 
No free copies. Game- 
LAND Purp. Co., 13 Astor 
Place, New York, N.Y. 


AND WOGDLANDS 


The Evergreen State Philatelist 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE REPRESENT- 
ING PHILATELY FOR THE PACIFIC 
NORTH-WEST. 


N in its third volume and will be sent on 


trial three months for five cents. Subs. 
25c. per annum. Ads. 50c. per 
inch. Exchange and Trad: Columns FREE, 
SAMPLE COPY GRATIS. 
R. W. FRENCH, Pubiisher, 
HARTLAND, WASHINGTON. 


FOR SALE.—Fine Indian Stone , Toma- 
hawk-pipes, Dance Knives and Vipes. All of 
Catlinite. Send Stamp for description and 
prices. GEO. W. DIXON, L. Box. 381 Water- 
town South Dakota. 


- LOE 


lowa Ornithologist, 


AN ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE OF ORNITHOLOGY 


The Jannary number which is Vol. 1, No. 2 
contains a full page illustration of the Wood- 
cock, a sma!ler one of the Bobolink, and several 
others. Thisis the only Magazine in the Miss- 
issippi Valley, devoted to the STUDY OF BIRDs. 

SUBSCRIPTION: Forty, Cents per year. 

If you have not seen a copy, send Ven Cents for one 
of the January issue. 

DAVID L. SAVAGE, Epitor, 
SALEM, IOWA. 


Bernard J. Bretherton, 
Collector and Preparator of Zoological speci- 
mens for Museums or Taxidermists use. 
NEWPORT, LINZOLN CO, ORESCN. 


In answering Advertisements, always men- 
tion THE OREGON NATURALIST. 


Fosstts! I will sell a collection 

of 100 species of Silurian and 

Devonian Fossils for the best 

offer on, or before May rst. 
Send for list. Address, 

C. J. SARLE, 39 Firsr Sr. RocuusteEr, N. Y. 


THEARCHAOLOGIST: 
Fi 

Is the only illustrated month- 
ly Magazine, devoted to Archae- 
ology, Ethnology, History and 
general Anthropology. A 
great help to collectors and 
dealers:an invaluable Magazine 
for Students: contributed to by 
the best writers and authorities 
of two Continents. A journal 
of great interest to the public 
in general. Subscription price 
$1.00 per year. Send for sample 


copy to THE ARCHAEOLOGIST, 
Box, 502, Columbus, Ohio. 


—THE— 


MINERAL + COLLECTOR, 
A Monthly Magazine 


aOR ine 


Collector, Stiident. 
.. abe Dealer. 
ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN, EDITOR. 


PRICE, $1.00 PER YEAR. Sample copy toc. 
26 JOHN ST. N.Y. CiTY. 


Subscribe for the OREGON NATURALIST. 


FRANK H. LATTIN, 


Neay. 


—PUBLISHER OF— 


The Oologist, 


AND 


NATURAL SCIENCE 
NEWS. 


JOBBER IN 
SPECIMENS, INSTRUMENTS, SUP- 
PLIES AND PUBLICATIONS FOR 
THE NATURALIST. 


ALBION, 


THE OOLOGIST is a 32 page monthly maga- 
zine established by ‘‘Lattin,” in 1884, devoted 
to Birds, their nests and eggs; and is of special 
interest to all Teachers, Natural- 
During 1894 it at- 
tained an average monthly crculation of 4,167 
copies. 


Sportsmen, 
ists, and Curio Collectors. 


It is recognized everywhere as the 
leading medium through which to reach the 
class for whom it is published. Over 50 zezw 
ads. appear in each issue, and its patrons, with 
rarely an exception, says ‘‘7¢ pays.” 

Subscription, 75 cents per annum, 
5 cents. 


Sample 


NATURAL SCIENCE NEWS is the only WEEK- 
LY Journal devoted exclusively 
History in America. 
1895. Circulation, 
copies per issue. 


to Natural 
Established 
2,000 
Over 50 new advertisements 


8 pages. 
never Jess than 
every week. 

Subscription, $1.00 per annum. Sample 2c 
Send 10c. for sample of both publications and 


*‘Lattins,’’ Clearance Sale price-list. 


Always address every thing 
plainly and in full. 
Frank H. LatTTin, 
ALBION, N. Y. 


The Baltimore Cactus 
Journal, 


A monthly publication devoted 
to the culture of Cacti and suc- 
culent plants, interesting arti- 
cles from collectors, growers 
and prominent amateur culti- 


vators. Subscription 50c. per 
OFFICE 1200 EDMONDSON AVE. 
year. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Send for Sample Copy. 


Y ay. 
| ee 9p ay OWL, | 


Theabove Card is about one-half size of 
Gentlemen’s Calling Card. 100 Printed for 
Correct size and Latest Style. 

Miss and Mrs. Cards correct size 75c. 
100, 


50 cents. 
per 
Aboye sent post-free. 
Send 2c. stamp for price-list of all kind of 
PRINTING. A. M. BROWN & CO., 
392 Morrison St. 
Portland, Oregon, 


FOR SALE. 
10 Western Eggs, cat. over $2.00 75 
Atacamite, on Azurite, -50 
Azurite, 1x2, Arizona, 25 
Japanese Variegated, Calcite Balls 3 in. in 
diameter, 125 


Sent post-paid. D, M. 


AVERILL & CO., 
Portland, Oregon. 


AVERILL’S Catalogue of U. S. Letter 
Sheets, giving, date of issue, perforation, fold- 
ing guide, gums and water-marks, 

Price 10c. post-paid. D. M. 


Now ready. 
Averill & Co., 
Portland, Ore. 


RUBBER - STAMPS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


We make a specialty of Stamps and Stencils 
‘for collectors, can make any thing you need in 
the Rubber Stamp line, cheaper than the cheap- 
est. HOLLISTER & POTTER, 
SUCCESSORS TO J. C. HOLLISTER, 
252 Washington St., Portland, Ore. 
Mfgrs’ of Rubber Stamps, Stencils, Notary, Corpor- 


ation and Lodge Seals, etc. Catalog sent to any address 
for stamp. 


New Collecting Pistol. 
gInch 5 Shot. $3.95. 


BIRDS EGGS. 


Eider Duck, Murre, R, Bill Auk, Am. Herr- 
ing Gull, Ring-bill Gull, Royal Tein, Cabot 
Tern, Brown Pelican. Post-paid for only $1. 

25 Eastern Birds Skins, common to New 
England, of our own selection—All A I, sent 


post-paid for $4.00. The lot will be at yy 
our prices, 


For A Becinner. 
DAVIES TAXIDERMY ($10.00) 
Scalpel, 5in. Forcep, Brain Spoon, Rabbit 
Foot Brush, Scissors, 3 Curved Needles, 5in. 
Plyers, Halls Wire Cutters, Hook and Chain, 
6 Yin. Stuffers, All sent by post for only $ro. 


e/ ° 
Another Combination. 
HORNADAYS TAXIDERMY. 
Small Tools as above and Eyes to value of $4. 
sent for $10.00. 
Send to cents for our New Catalogue and 
have your name entered for all the circulars we 
_ send out in 1895. 
Mention this magazine to get above. 


FRANK BLAKE WEBSTER CO., 


HYDE PARK, MASS. 
SAT ET 2 pe RSE 
BUFF LEGHORN’S EGGS. 

The Arnold strain, 


BLACK MINORCA’S EGGS. 


ies - The Willard Knapp strain. 


Price per setting of 13 $1.25 price for two 
_ settings $2.00. For Incubator lots address. 
oo W. Geo. Wheaton, 769 Sutter St. 
Stockton, Cal. 


ECLIPSE CURIOSITY CBABINET. 
BIGGEST BARGAIN OUT! s000 SOLD, 


Contains Chinese Poker Chips, Chinese Napkin, 
Chinese Lottery Ticket, Star-fish, Giant Tree Bark, Cal. 
Red Sea Bean, Alligator tooth, 3 Yellow Wax Shells[ Ma- 
rine Agate, Gypsum Crystals, Bloody Tooth Shell, 
Chinese Cash Coin, Flexible Coral, 3 Boat Shells, Egg of 
Periwinkle, Drab Sea Bean. Sunflower Coral, 3 Money 
Cowry Shells, and Fossil Crinoid. All labeled and in 
partitioned box exactly like cut. sent postpaid for 25c. 

Only complete and reliable Coin Guide, 68 pages, 
gives cuts and prices paid for all Foreign and U. S. 
Coins and Stamps Isc, Chinese Chopsticks reduced from 
4 Chinese ‘‘Cash” and ‘‘half Cash’’ 
Coins roc. Perfect Arrow Heads with locality 4,for 25c 
65c per doz. Send Stamps or Money Order. Address, 
R. E. BARTLETT, 87 State St., Rockford, Ill. 


THE MUSEUM. 


A monthly journal, devoted to research in 
Natural Science. Edited and published by 
WALTER F. WEBB, Albion, N. Y. Subscrip- 
tion price $1 per year. Sample copies Ioc. 

I also have the complete stock of bird’s eggs, 
bird’s skins, minerals, instruments and supplies 
of the late firm of F. H. Lattin & Co. You may 
have seen their mammoth exhibit at the World’s 
Fair. This immense stock has been largely 
increased, and is offered at lower prices than 
any other house in the country. Send for cut 
bargain lists of eggs, skins, etc. 


25¢ to 10C a pair. 


= Keystone Mineral Gollection 


Containing 20 Specimens. size 1x1¥ in., labeled, with 
name and locality put up ina partitioned box and sent 
by mail prepaid for 5Qc. List for stamp, 

ISAAC S. KIRK, Fremont, Chester Co., Pa. 


A limited number copies of the NATUR- 
“ALIST, viz: Nos. I-3-4-6-7-8 and 9 (a double 
number) of vol. 1, can be had at 5 cents each 
by, addressing this office. 

THE OREGON NATURALIST. 


we 


1 want 2 
totrade 4 
for Oregon and Washing. 
ton Arrow Heads, and other 
relics. Write what you have 


~ 
+ 


R U IN WANT? 


If so apply to the under- 
signed for PANIC bar- 
gains in everything in 


Indian Relics, 


Fossils, Minerals, 


ANCIENT AND 
MODERN. - 


LARGE STOCK: 11 years experience, Collectors, dc..dols, Museums and Dealers supplied 


Scientifically. 


Collections from $1.00 to $500.co. 


Specimens correctly labeled, Priced 


Catalog, for Stamp. Black Hills Natural History Establishment of 


L. W. STILWELL, Deadwood, South Dakota. 


P. S.—Catalog and nice piece deepest Rose Colored Quartz in the World for 12cts. Black 
Hills, Catalog & Snowy and Frost lined Chalcedony Geode from Cheyenne River for 27c. new find. 


HERKIMER CO,, CRYSTAL 


Unsurpassed in Brilliancy, 
Beauty, and Perfection. 


THE FINES# ai 
THE WORLD. 


The advantage of living in the locality where 
these marvels of beauty are found, coupled 
with experience of 18 years in collecting them, 
enables me to offer choice specimens at the 


lowest living prices. 
I WILL SEND OF THESE FAMOUS 
Exhibit at the W orld’ s GEMS POST PAID FOR ONLY 74 CENTS 


Fair Received Highest a- 
ward, Medal and Diploma. 


presented with a handsome glass tube, containing 10 TWhietese5 p16 
and so very small that it takes 11,000 to weigh one ounce. 
any of the Herkimer Co., Crystals, if not, send for this collection to-day and if it does not 
please you, return it, and your Money will be cheerfully refunded. 


RE Se 

¥aR Every purchas- 

E er of this popular 
collection will be 


crystals, absolutely perfect, 
Possibly you may never have seen 


Address, 


A. B. CRIM, Middleville, [lerkimer Co, New York. 


LOOK HERE! Do you know 
that the most 
A hand 

andsome 

marble in the world is the ‘‘BIRDS’ EYE 
MARBLE,”’ a rare fossil coral. I will send 
prepaid, highly polished specimens, showing 
eyes perfectly, for only 6 cents per square inch 
of polished surface. Specimens any size, from 
3 to 50 inches, Elegant paper weights, $1 to 
93, according to design, Satisfaction guaranteed. 


CHARLES E. BRIGGS, 
Marble Dealer. 


LISBON, »=).- IOWA. 


* 


IF you want to learn about the Birds of the Pacifiic 
Coast, or become your own TAXIDERMIST, subscribe 
for the OREGON NATURALIST. Only soc a*yeer. 


WIDE AWAKE... | 


OOLOGIST’S should use my 


CALIPER SQUARES. 


4 inch with 1% inch jaw sent 
post-paid for o oo graduated in 
1ooths. of inches. 
only instrument that will meas- 
ure your specimen accurately, 
E. G. Smith, Columbia, Pa. 


Reference: the Editor of this Paper. 


IF you have any thing for XCHANGE or TRADE | roe me 


use the NATURALIST, Exchange Columns, 


This is ass } 


\ 


c 


: 
. 
ie 
jl 
: 


% 


VVGQGBRE 


Vol. 2. NPRIL. 
Ge ake : 
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A MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO 
NATURAL SCIENCE. 


CO 
Xe) 
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1895. | I 


“Ieat @ syle) 9c 


Exchange Column. 


Our ExcHANGE CoLuMN 15 free to all suscribers. 
All cash offers must be placed in the advercising columns 
and paid for at regular rates. 


TO EXCHANGE —1 wil give r5 back numbers, all 
different, of natural history papers, for every 20 cts. wo:th 
eggs, lossilsor minerals sent me. HERBERU STERZ- 
ING, 94 San Jacinto St., Austin Texas. 


HOW to engrave on iron or glass, indelibly. Both 
receipts for first class eggs to the value of 50 cents or 
over, ARTHUR B. ROBERTS, Weymonth, Medina 
Co., Ohio, 


TO EXCHANGE — Iowa Agri. Rep. 1892. 600 pp. 
contains articles on Ent. by Prof, Herbert Osborne. Rep. 
Ta. R. R. Commissoners 1891. cloth 880 pp. ‘Trans. Ia. 
Hort. Society and proceedings Acad. of Science 1892. 
( bound together )con:ains valuable articles on Botony, 
Ornith. & Ent, cloth 520 pp. Rep. Fish Comm. (lowa) 
with catalogue of fishes of Iowa by Tarleton H. Bean 
of Smithsonian, Rep. Iowa Historical Dep't. with 
catalogue and portraits of early Iowa governors. Work 


_ and Scope of Iowa Geological Survey. Pam.g8 pp. anp 


various other pamphlets, magazines and reports for a good 
Coue’s Key or Le Conte’s Elements of Geology or bound 
volumes of magazines. Send lists and receive mine, 

B. O. Kittleman, 112 W. Sixth Ave., Des Moines, Iu. 


EXCHANGE — Vol. 1 Literary Digest value $3.00 
also 12 copies Western (arden aud Poultry Journal, 
Mch, 1892, Feb. 1893, value $0.50. What have you in 
the way of Natural History publications or offers, 

R.A. COOK, 503 Third Ave., S. W. Independence, Ia. 


WANTED — Parties having first class sets of any of | 


the following A, O. U. nos, 30, 118, 132, 197, Igg9, 211, 

295, 326, 332; 378, 409, 434, 490, 457, 499, 513, 547, 567, 

607, 613, 617, 622, 661, 667, 681a, 683a, 721b, 746, 768, 

for sale or exchange for fine sets or skins, please write to, 

ten MITCHELL, 534 Summit Ave. St. Paul 
Tinn. 


WILL give Ezgs, Minerals or Indian relics, for Sea 
Moss, not floated. D. M. Averill & Co. Box 253. Port- 
land, Oregon. 


WANTED — Natural science publications, in ex- 
change for natural history specimens. NE BRASKA 
CITY NATURALISTS ASSOCIATION, Nebraska 
City, Neb. 

SSR Sa ie eee 

LARGE petrified tooth of some extinct animal, weight 
about 7 Ibs., to exchange tor stamps, my selection from 


sheets. All letters answered. D. E. BROWN, Port 
Townsend, Wash. Box 233) 


_ condition. .H. E. DORE. 544 Seventh St, Portland, 


FOR EXCHANGE — Foreign postals, roct. Colum- 
bian stamps, and two old coins, for others not in my col- 
lection, HARRIET J. PERKINS, Baldwinsville, N.Y. 


WANTED — Correspondence with collectors who 
will exchange specimens with me this season. Also for- - 
eign collectons desired. All letters answered. PAUL 


L. SCHAEFER, Addison, Ill. 1 
= “ ‘ 

TO EXCHANGE.—Fresh skins of Oregon Birds for . 
ornamental Sea Shells. B. J, BRETHERTON, New- he $ 
port, Oregon. 
I HAVE a number of Indian Relics for sale. would i 
like to hear from Relic Collectors. Ihave reduced my = 
prices to suit the times. Can sell nice Relics at low ; = 
rates. Let me hear from you. A. T. DUNLAP, Nor- ba 
wood, N. C. ‘ fi) E 


for 25c. 5 perfect for soc. Io Oregon Eggs, soc. LASMA 
west coast Shells for 50c Gold Quartz, 25c. Lead Ore, 
Ioc. Agates, roc. Polished Agate Charms, 25c. 
D. M. AVERiLL & CO., Box, 253, Pordand, Ore. 
AIDS TO COLLECTORS.—Nothing will aid you 
more in finding grouud builders nests, than a fine Bird 
Dog. Ihave fine English Setter and Pointer Puppies 


‘3 
FOR SALE.—Post-paid, 5 Arrow Heads, ordinary, a : 


N 
to trade for Eggs or Skins, or cheap for cash. J. H. © "y Xs 
BROWN, 1708 Grand Ave., Davenport, Ia, eet, - 

4 4 ’ 
5 : eet 


XCHANGE.—Birds of Michigan by Cook, go varie- i 
ties Mexican, 12 varieties fapan and roo miscellaneous xs 

Stamps, self inking, double roller, Press, form 334x434 x oy 
inches, several styles of type, blocks etc. Will accept in Be om 
exchange, Oologist’s instruments and books. A pair of iy 
climbing irons and a good Camera wanted. Ofer for 
Press seperate from other articles. Everything in good 
condition, All letters answered. CLYDE KARSH- — 
NER, Box 448, Big Rapids, Michigan. 


A LARGE list of singles and sets to exchange for sets L 
notin my collection, All first class. Want only sets — 
with full data. Send list. GEO, W. DIXON, Water- 
town, S. D. Cec 


COPIES of the Auk, vol. 8, 1891, vol. 9, 1892 and ie % 
No. 1, of vol. 10, 1893. No. 4, of vol. 8, has a small © 
clipping cut out, otherwise in fine condition, The above ; 
for $3.00 post-paid: No. 1 of vol. 12, 1895, price 50C. 
post-paid. D, M. AVERILL &CO., Box 253, Port- 
land, Oregon. Fxg Cote 


’ 


WANTED—Bicycle bell and Cyclometer for 28 inch” 
Wheel. Also 100 32 cal. Cartridges. Offer American a ri a 
and Foreign Birds g2gs sets or singles. All letters an 


swered W. J. WIRT, Box 127, Gaines N. Y. - beet’ 
aap = ae Le — at 


ee 
TO EXCHANGE—Collection of over 300 U. ‘Sef 
adhesive and Envelope Stamps in MeKeel U. S, Album _ 
finest condition, nearly 50 per. ct. new and original gum — 
catalogues 595.00 will exchange for 1894 Bicycle in good 
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“SOME OREGON MAMMALS” 


THE SEA OTTER. 
(Enhydrts lutris.) 


Classed on a basis of commercial importance 
the sea otter easily takes first place. Prime skins 
of this wonderful animal having sold in Europ- 
ean markets for as high as eight hundred dollars 
and the average skin sells today for one hund- 
red and fifty dollars 

Formerly sea otter were plentiful all along the 
Oregon coast but no animal with such a price 
on its scalp could long exist and slowly but 
surely they are passing to the land of the Buff- 
alo and the Auk. 
measure less than four feet from tip to tip. 


A full grown sea otter will 


The head is hioad and short; set on a short 
thick neck, the body being round and _ heavy, 
sloping off over the hips. 

The fore legs are extremely short and the feet 
small; five toed and furred to the nails, which 
The 
hind limbs are longer and more powerful cover 
-ed with a black leathery skin from the heel 


are short and blunt like those of a dog. 


down which forms a broad webb connecting 
all five toes of each foot. The fur is of a very 
dark brown color shading into gray on the 
shoulders and dirty white on the head and face. 

The dorsal surface is thickly studded with 
long gray hairs which give rise to the term 
‘‘silver-tipped’’ and it is according to the 
length and regularity of these silver tips that 
the valuation of different skins vary. The fur 


is prime in all seasons as the animal sheds its 
coat in the same manner as the hair on the 
human head is shed A child of the sea; born 
on its undulating surface; helpless; neither able 
to swim or dive, the young sea otter spends 
the first two months of its existence floating on 
a bed of kelp constantly attended by the 
mother who from time to time takes it in her 
fore paws and, lying on her back, nurses it; 
then replaces it on its bed of kelp which she 
has previously prepared. 

At the age of six or eight weeks it is taught 
to swim and dive by the mother who takes the 
pup in her arms (fore paws) and, holding it to 
her breast so that its nose is buried in her fur, 
dives under the surface, aud when in her esti- 
mation she has gone far enough down she re- 
leases her hold on the pup who is then compell- 
ed to strike out for the surface alone. The pup 
remains with its mother until the next one is 
born and sometimes longer. The whole life of 
the sea otter is spent on the ocean except when 
it becomes wearied by long protracted storms. 
Then it resorts to some rocky point to rest and 
sleep. In moderately calm weather they sleep 
on their backs in the water, only the nose and 
points of the hind flippers showing above the 
surface, and even when asleep they are not 
easily approached on account of their wonder- 
fully acute hearing. 

The food of the sea otter consists of sea ur- 
chins, jelly-fish, young sprouts of the kelp-weed 
and fish, but the sea urchins form by far the 
larger part of their diet and are obtained by 
diving. 
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The full-grown sea otter is not known to 
voice any call orcry except to emit a short sharp 
hiss when captured on land which resembles 
the badgers hiss. But the young are very 
noisy, constantly giving forth their loud, harsh 
cry which greatly resembles the cry of thé 
young lamb. 


MODES OF CAPTURE 


Sea Otter are captufed in five different mann- 
er which for the purpose of describing we will 
term Netting, Clubbing, Pedestal Hunting, 
Schooner Hunting and Bidarka Hunting. Of 
these five methods of taking the sea otter 
Pedestal and Schooner hunting are the methods 
most in use on the Oregon and Washington 
coasts 


NETTING 

As already stated the sea otter resorts to 
land for rest and sleep during the protracted 
winter storms and his manner of landing like 
everything else he does is peculiar and has been 
studied out by the ever ready hunter. 

Approaching to within about one hundred 
yards of the shore the otter stops and surveys 
the locality, or, as the sailors say, ‘‘takes his 
bearings,” and having decided that it is just 
the place for a snooze he makes one long dive. 
and gains the beach or rock as the case may 
be. This dive is often his last for the hunters 


having located a place where otters are in the 
habit of ‘‘hauling out” set heavy nets made in 
the same principle as gill nets for salmon and 
when the otter dives he becomes entangled in 
the net and is drowned. This method is now 
very justly prohibited by law and to the writers 
knowledge was never practiced in Oregon, but 
it was carried on very extensively in Alaska 
until prohibited in 1893. 
CLUBBING 
This method is only practiced in localities 
where the otters are more numerous such as 
the Senack Islands in Alaska. 
It is as primitive as it is effective and during 
the winter months more sea otters are killed in 


this manner than any other. The hunters re- 


sort to the small islands lying off the coast, 
two or more men forming a party. Each 
hunter takes a certain stretch of coast which 
constitutes his ‘‘beat”’ which is worked over at 
least once each day. Great caution is used,, 
the hunter traveling along about fifty yards 
back from the beach, using care to keep out of 
sight he approaches from some point from which 
he can obtain a good view of the beach and_ex- 
amines it with his field glass, which, with his 
club forms his sole equipment. If nothing is 
seen he makes another semicircle inland but 
should an otter be sighted he retreats and 


. 
; 
; 
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approaches again at anearer point: makes a close 
examination of the ground, then divesting him- 
self of all extra garments he commences the 
final stalk. 

The howl of the winter gale: the roar of the 
breaking surf; the rugged nature of the coast 
are allin the hunters favor yet his task is neither 
an easy or a pleasant one. 

His object is to get between the otter and 
the sea. Cautiously he works his way along 
until he has gained the position desired when 
he approaches the otter; makes a quick dash; 
there is a sickening whack as the heavy club 
crashes in the skul] and another innocent life 
falls a victim to the decrees of fashion. 

During winter storms nearly the whole coast 
line is patrolled in this manner. 

Excepting in places where otter are not so 
numerous and the danger of alarming others is 
not great the winchester rifle takes the place of 
the club. 

PEDESTAL HUNTING 
This is the method most used along the Oregon 
and Washington coasts; particularly along that 
stretch of coast extending from Gray’s Harbor 
to Cape Flattery in Washington. 

The hunter erects a scaftolding of long poles 
twenty or thirty feet high, on these a platform 
is built and cleats are nailed to oneof the poles 
by which to ascend. 

These pedestals are built about low water 
mark and on likely days the hunter takes his 
stand on the platform with a long range rifle 
when the tide is out, the tide rising he is soon 
outside the line of breakers and if an otter 
comes within range he is often able to get two 
or three shots at it before the otter finds out 
what has happened, yet the chances are five to 
one that the otter This method is 
mostly practiced by men who have farms along 
the coast and is not much in use by professional 


escapes. 


hunters. 
SCHOONER HUNTING 
The writer can only give a very rougli estt- 
mate of the number of schooners owned in Ore, 
and Wash. that are employed in sea otter hunt- 
ing but in round numbers fifty would be below 


the mark. Of these three fifths wiJl hail from 


Puget Sound. British Columbia will add at 
least another twenty to the list while Alaska has 
several hundred craft that follow the same oc- 
cupation. The vessels range fiom the rickety 
old ten tonners with their crew of Indians and 
half breeds to the hundred ton clippers with six 
or eight steam launches, but the actual method 
of hunting is the same iu all. 

The methods all ready described are practiced 
in s!ormy weather and mostly in winter while 
schooner hunting is carried on during the sum- 
mer months and can only be successfully prac- 
ticed when the sea is calm. 

Each schooner carries as many boats as can 
possibly be stowed on deck and on arriving on 
the banks or grounds the boats are put off as 
soon as the weather is calm. Each boat carries 
three men; a hunter, a boat puller and a steerer. 
‘The hunter takes his place in the bow of the 
boat and for equipment has a shot gun, rifle and 


The 


and steerer take their respective places and the 


a pair of field glasses. boat puller 
fleet of boats form in a line each boat b ng sit- 
uated about two hundred yards from the next. 

In this manner they advance until one of 
them sights an otter when he signals to the 
others by holding up his right hand when the 
whole fleet hasten to form into an ever decreas- 
ing circle around the otter. In the meanwhile 
the hunter who has seen the otter sends a rifle 
his head, 
which is frequently for the otter is not capable 
of remaining long under water. As the other 


boats approach they follow the same tactics un- 


ball at him whenever he shows 


til the circle is formed when the rifle is aband- 
oned and shot guns used as being less liable to 
hurta fellow hunter. Sometimes a hunter will 
come suddenly upon an otter and kill him at 
the first shot, and sometimes the otter will es- 
But 


When steam launch- 


cape when entirely surrounded by boats. 
generally he is captured, 
es are used the only difference is in the mode 
of propulsion. 
BIDARKA HUNTING 

A Bidarka (pronounced Bi-dar-ky) is the 
double ended skin boat used by the Aleuts of 
Western Alaska and the methods employed in 
hunting the otter are similar to those adopted 
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by white hunters from schooners, A party of 
from ten to twenty willcamp on some outlying 
island or in some cases go ona schooner and 
from these make cruises in a fleet. Each Bi- 
darka carries two or three men and they use 
shot guns bnt rely on the bow and arrow for 
the final struggle. 

During the writers three years experience in 
Alaska an average of four hundred sea otter 
per year were kiiled to his certain knowledge 
which is more than ove a day and of those kill 
ed south of Unga and west of the Peninsula he 
had no knowledge. 

As the animal only gives birth to one pup 
each year the reader can form his own conclu- 
sion as to how long it will be before the sea 
otter is a thing of the past. 


BERNARD J. BRETHERTON. 


TAXIDERMY. 


( continued from page 35 ) 


Detach skin from body by cutting across base 
of skull, so as to expose the brain. Clean skull 
thoroughly, by removing brain, eyes, and 
all fesh and membrane. Now grasp wing bone, 
and skin to elbow joint, removing all fiesh. The 
second bone of wing should be cleaned from the 
outside, excepting in small birds, the wings may 
be skinned to expose all flesh and cleaned from 
Do not detach secondaries from 
Wrap wing bones with tow, and make 
not quite as large as when in the flesh, then re- 
place in the skin. 

Clean skin at base of tail of all flesh and fat, 
be careful not to cut any quills of tail feathers. 


All fat must be removed from skin by rubbing 


the inside. 
bone. 


it thoroughly with fine dry warm saw dust. 
Every part of the skin inside, must now be poi- 
sioned with soap made thin by water, using a 
brush for the purpose, and some taxidermists 
liberally sprinkle powdered alum over the skin 
while it is stil] moist, or if the alum mixture is 
used as a substitute for soap, rub plenty of it 


into the skin while moist. If skin has become 
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dry, it may be dampened for that purpose. 

Chop some tow with a hatchet into short 
lengths, (the writer uses large taxidermists 
shears for chopping tow ) to fill the skull. Fill eye 
sockets with cotton, and if the skin has become 
dry soap it again, that the skull may be more 
easily replaced in skin, which may be accomp- 
lished by gently pulling the thread, previously 
left in the bill. 

See that eye-lids are in place, adjust the 
feathers, and if the bird is to be mounted at 
once, lay it aside while making the bedy, but ; 
to be the 
future, you will precure a small, round, smooth 


if intended for a skin mounted in 
piece of wood, adapted to the size of skin and 
One half of 


this stick is to be wound, not too tightly with 


in length as long as the bird. 


cotton until slightly larger than the neck of 
the natural body, insert this wound stick into 
the skin of neck unul the end, which should 
be sharpened, enters the brain cavity, allowing 
the other end to rest on the tail feathers. Take 
two small wads of cotton, roll between the 
hands so as to compress and make length of 
body, and place one on each side of stick to 
replace body removed. 

Fill out with small bits of cotton, using the 
stuffing forceps for that purpose, until the skin 
has its natural size and shape. It isa good 
plan to make the breast a little more plump 
than it was in life. This is to be don2 only 
when making skins and not when mounting a 
specimen. Sew the breast together, longer 
stitches may be taken than when mounting, 
cross the legs and tie to stick, which should not 
project beyond the end of tail. Tie a label, on 
which is recorded all data appertaining to the 
specimen, to the feet, and if the skin is all 
right wrap it in a thin layer of cotton, and drop 
head first, into a cone previously made from 
stiff paper, which may be hung up in some dry 
place for a few days, when it can be packed 
away. Keep in the box or drawer where skins 
are stored, a piece of camphor or napthaline, 


To make a hody for small birds, and birds us 


large as the eagie, except large cranes anil 


herons, take annealed wire ( wire that has 


been heated red hot and allowed to cool slowly 
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that it may thereby become more pliable ) one 
third longer than the bird to be mounted, file 
one end toa sharp point, make a loop in the 
other end, as figured in cut. 


As he 


fill loop with tow excelsior, winding 


thread tightly around it. Wind tow overall in- 


or 


cluding neck wire, making this artificial body 
as near like the natural one as it is possible for 
you to do, for in this lies one the secrets of 
neck any 


taxidermy. Be careful not to wind 


longer than natural neck. Any sunken places 
can be made by sewing through and through the 
body, and drawing the thread tight, any place 
not plump enough can be built up with tow 
and sewed to the body. Make body and neck 
firm by winding with thread. ‘Take two pieces 
of wire three times as Jong as the leg, sharpen 
one end of each and insert one in each leg, 
pushing sharpened end up through sole of foot 
observing that it runs on the inside of the leg 
and between tow winding and the bone until 
it projects at the end. Confine tow and wire 
to leg bone by winding thread around all, al- 
lowing wire to slip back and forth with out dis- 


of leg. 


wing bones together, the natural distance apart 


arranging the shape the 
and place body in skin, forcing neck wire 
through the skull, Then push leg wire through 
the body near the centre, that the bird may be 


properly balanced. 
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Set 


Showing position of wires in body, 
Avoid the two common fault of attaching iegs 
too far behind. When leg wires have been 
pushed through body sufficiently, bend the end 
in hook shape, making the end bent a little 
longer than the thickness of the body. Pull the 
wire back through the body until the bent end 
Turn this 
and the wire is firmly 


protrudes and will go no farther, 
end up into the body, 
fastened. Push a wire, shaped as in cut, 
throug tail and forcea sutiable distance into the 
body. Now place the bird upon a temporary 
stand, and give it a position. Take time to 
view your bird from various positions, and if 


satisfied with your work, remove from stand, 
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sew up breist, and replace on stand to remain 


untildry. Place wings in position by pinning 


as in figure, three pins in each wing, leaving 
ends projecting. 
Fill head and throat with cotton. Smooth 


and arrange feathers on head. The eyes need 
not be put in until later. 


(to be continued ) 


HAVE ANIMALS REASON. 


Many attempts have been made by natural- 
ists, great and small to account for the actions 
of certain anima's at certain times, and places, 
without in the accounting, 


being enabled to 


totally cast aside a suspicion, which underlies 
that 


alone does not entirely sway those actions under 


the investigation, instinct and instinct 
observation. 

Let us take for instance the building propen- 
sities posessed by the ourang outang, not only 
oftimes will you find that a platform in a tree 
holds a family, but also a rationally construct- 
ed roof covers it. 

The cry of the advocates of instinct is ‘‘but 
it’s only a covering, a rude covering; his in- 
stinct; pure instinct impelis him to make a 
covering under which he can defy the hottest 
Might I ask, 
the exalted human family, build our homes? 
Is ib for 
realize we must 


rays Of the sun.”’ why do we, 


ornament, or rather because we, 


have shelter, and ornament 
comes as a secondary consideration, which fol- 
lows pride. 

Man originally was not born with a home 
ready for his occupancy. No, the rain beat on 
his shivering form, the wind whistled around 
him and he realized that in the full glare of 
the sun lurked So he builds himself a 


rude house, perhaps in time others settle near 


death 


him and ornamentation, the result of rivalry 
begins, as the ages roll, man will in the ex- 
perience of flood, storm and build 
that which more and more approaches the ap- 


wind, 


pearance of the modern dwelling. 


- 


What exercised th® impelling influence of 
Strength, refinement and beauty in the house 
ifit was not that same impelling necessity, 


(without we might add the higher mind which 
begets the refinement) which caused the ourang 
outang to build the first shelter and which had 
it possessed less brutality and naturally de- 
debased love of filth and low would 
have gradually emancipated and become a sort 
of secondary man. It is stated that apparent 
reasoning of the animal, is hereditary, that it is 
their natural bent to do certain acts which they 
no more can help than man can live without 
breathing. 


living, 


Let us take a child, cause it never 
to see man or his habitat will this child in 
its youth; build a shelter such perhaps, -as its 
parents did? will its first shelter not bea hole, 


ion; 


the next a house of boughs and finally of wood 
and stone? so with a young ape, does he build? 
no not until he has left the parent and necess- 
ity is his instructor does he weave a shelter 
for Where food is 
easily procured there will you find laziness, 
take the population of the United States, place 
them in the Tropics, if they create another new 


his family and himself. 


world, natures laws will be blasted in the do- 
ing. 

Let us take a wild dog attempt even after 
he is tamed, to teach him a trick, it is imposs- 
ible, his pups may and the next time will be 
found to have (under environment and quiet 
living) acquired a subtle someting which en- 
ables him to pick a card waltz and jue in a 
manner startling in brute. 

Because man has developed beyond beast he 
is master, let man descend through venality and 
debased living, into savagery ard he wili have 
only one liitle step to place him with the ape. 

R. Po PRUBLICH. 
406 Pleasant Ave. N. Y. C. 


THE VARIED THRUSH IN OREGON. 


This species is a very common winter resi- 


dent in Oregon, arriving in small flocks of 10 


to 20 soon after the first of Sept. They re-— 
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main for the most part, during the autumn 
months in the cover of the firs, where they are 
found feeding on the berries and seeds of the 
numerous weeds that grow along the hedges 
androadsides. Their remoteness, and extreme 
shyness is very noticeable during this period, 
so very different from their boldness during the 
winter months. 

They are great friends of the western robin 
and are usually found feeding together, like 
old friends. 


the mountain sides and high hills, the varied 


After the first snow has fallen on 


thrush, repairs to the valleys and low-lands in 
quest of food, where he subsists on the grass 
seeds, grubs and loose kernels in the grain 
fields. 

During heavy snows and all through the 
rainy season they are found in plentiful num- 
bers about the cities and towns. 

They are not the least bit shy then, nor do 
they care at all for human beings. This man- 
ner after their retiring habits, during the pre- 
ceeding months is very noticeible. This is 
caused by hunger and hunger alone, as the 
varied thrush in not a sociable bird as a rule, 
for in summer, for instance it chooses the deep- 
est timber for a nesting place, and in every 
way clearly show it beyond all doubt. 

But as good weather again comes and the 
rainy season is at an end they linger for a 
while then leave in small flocks for their sum- 
mer home. 

Some are said to breed in the spruce forests 
in the state of Washington, and it is this fact 
leads me to think that possibly some breed in 
Oregon, especially in the higher altitudes. I 
have never yet learned of any nest being taken 
in the state, but it is at least probable. 

Its note while here is only a plaintive note, 
and once heard cannot easily be forgotten. It 
is better known while here as mountain robin, 
and swamp robin, earning its nick names from 
the localities in which it abides. It is also 
known in some localities as Alaska Robin. 

DAVID FRANKLIN WEEKS. 
Portland, Ore. 


ARTHUR LAMSON PopE, was born in Tomp- 


kins Co., N. Y. in 1876. 
menced collecting birds’ eggs, in pairs, which 
was the craze among school boys of his local- 
ity at that time. In the fall of 1890, he re- 
moved to Yamhill Co., Oregon, where he now 


In 1887 he com- 


resides. 

During his career collecting in pairs Mr. 
Pope, became a reader of ornithological maga- 
zines and about the time he came to Oregon, 
he became convinced of the evil of hap-hazard 
collecting, and became an advocate of scientific 
collecting, and subsequently developed into an 
enthusiastic ornithologist. 

Early in 1894 he started a movement to 
organize an ornithological association, in the 
northwest and with the help of Mr. D. Frank- 
lin Weeks, succeeded in organizing the North- 
western Ornithological Association, of which 
he is President. 

The subject of this sketch has always lived 
on a farm, where the birds are his companions 
the whole year and are his constant delight. 
Articles from his pen descriptive of Oregon 
bird life have been published in the Oologist, 
Nidiologist and OREGON NATURALIST. 
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THE sec’y. of the North-western Ornithologists 
Association, writes ‘* Feb. and Mch. work con- 
solidated, ” 


A list of the birds of Oregon so far as com- 
pleted will soon be pubiished, as compiled by 
the N. W. O. A. 


A subscriber writes ‘* I received more an- 
swers from my exchange notice in your paper 
than from sim.lar notices in two other papers 


claiming a much larger circulation. ” 


ASTORIA’S SHELL MOUND. 


Near Astoria, Ore., thereis a deposit of clam 
shells which covers an area of over four acres 
and is piled in places toa depth of ten feet. 
Over a 
thousand loads have been hauled away to make 


The amount of shells is incalculable. 


roads, but that amount is hardly noticed in the 
From time 
to time relics of the old clam eating tribes that 


diminution of the immense heap. 


made the place their camping ground are found. 
A party recently found a clam opener. It was 
made froma whales tooth, is about eight inches 
There 
is sixteen inches of soil on top of these immense 


long, and is ground sharp at the end. 


shell heaps, on which grow fir trees, some of 
them four hundred years old. 


To clean copper coins, take sulphuric 
acid 1, to 10 of water, the water to be quite 
warm, then wash well in hot water and dry 
with a warm cloth, Warm water, soap and a 


soft brush will clean silver coins sufficiently. 


A GENIUS. 


An enterprising farmer of speculative turn of 
mind residing, near the opal mines of Idaho, 
has concluded to start a lapidary ina novel 
manner. 

He will purchase cochin chickens, yard them, 
and feed only wheat and fragments of opal. 
After a proper duration of time, he expects to 
have polished opals to sell. The idea was 
suggested to him by finding polished stones in 
the gizzard of a fowl he killed for food. 
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DUCKS FOUND ON LAKE KOSHK- 


ONONG, WISCONSIN. 


WITH A FEW NOTES: THEREON 


By FLoyp T. Coon. 

There is probably 
no place in Wiscon- 
sin where there is 
to be found as large 
a variety of ducks 
as on Lake Kosh- 
konong. 

I have lived in 
Wisconsm only a- 
bout two years and 
during that time 


have tried tostudy as best I could the different 
varieties found on that Jake. 

Practically this lake is the hunter’s paradise. 
The following are the names of Ducks that 
have come under my observation. 

Mallard, Anzs doscas, Very common dur- 
ing the spring and fall and quite a number re-, 
main to breed. 

Dusky Duck, Axas obscura, This duck is 
not very common, although there are a few 
shot every fall and spring. 

Pintail, Dafila acuta, Quite common in fall 
and spring; I am doubtful about its breeding 
here. 

Gadwall, Chaulelasmus streperus, Not un- 
common during fall and spring. 

American Widgeon, JV/areca Americana, 
Very common during fall and spring. 
Querquedula Car- 
olinensis, This little duck is quite common and 
I think it breeds sparingly around the lake. 

Blue-winged Teal, Querguedula adiscors. 
This species is also very common and remains 
to breed. 

Shoveller, Spatula clypeata, This odd variety 
is quite common on the lake during the fall 
and spring. And I am told that it remains to 
breed. 

American Black Scoter, Oedemta Americana. 
Not uncommonly found on the lake. 


Green-winged Teal, 


Wood Duck, Azx sponsa, This beautiful 
duck is quite common some years, but this 
year only a few have been shot. 
to breed around the lake. 


It is known 


Scaup Duck, /udix maria, Very common; a 
large number shot every spring and fall. It 
also breeds. 

Little Blackhead, Au/ix affinis, Fuli as com- 
mon as the foregoing species. 

Red Head, Aethyia Americana, Quite com- 
mon, although I don’t think as many are shot 
as of some of the other varieties. 


Canvas back, Aethyia vallisneria, 


This 
species of all the ducks found on the lake is 


MALE BUFFLE-HEAD, 


more desired by the hunters, on account of the 
peculiar flavor of its flesh acquired from its 
feeding upon wild celery. 

Golden-eye, Bucephala clangula, Not as 
common as some of the above species. 
Buffle-head, Z/angula albeola, A very common 
species, a large number shot during the fall 
and spring. 

Velvet Scoter, Oedemia fusca. Have seen 
three specimens that were shot on the lake 
this fall, 
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Surf Duck, Ovemia perspicillata, 1 am told 
that this duck is sometimes found on the lake, 
although I have never seen it myself. 

Ruddy Duck, 2tzsmatura rubida. A very 
common little duck, though not often taken in 
perfect plumage. 

Hooded Merganser, 


Very common, late in spring and fall. 


Mergus cucullatus, 

Large numbers of ducks are shipped from 
this lake to Chicago and Milwaukee, every 
spring and fall. And I am afraid that the fate 
of the ducks will he the same as 
Wild 


were once so abundant in this section, and are 


that of the 
Pigeons and Prairie Chickens, which 


now almost extinct about here. 


MARCH NOTES. 


TAKEN iN YAMHILL CO., OREGON. 


Again, beautiful spring with all its associ- 
ations is here. Wild flowers are blooming, 
birds are singing, trees are budding and we are 
invited to rejoice in nature and prais2 nature’s 
God. 

A Robin with wings partialiy white, which 
has staid in this locality all winter is still here, 
and perchance I may get a set of albino’s eggs. 

Sooty Grouse began hooting, in the fir tim- 
bered localities, on the roth, which is fourteen 
days earlier than my record for last year. 
Partridges, began calling about thesame date. 

The Oregon Ruffed Grouse was drumming 
for the first time on the 18th. 

On the 20th, saw eight Evening Grosheaks, 
feeding on the buds of the Alder. They were 
seen ,or heard nearly every succeeding day of 
the month. Thisis my first record of this 
species in this county. 

Audubons Warbler, was observed the 22nd, 
and was common after that date. 

On the 25th, saw a Rufous Hummer, which 
has made frequent visits to our yard every day 
since. 

The first Turkey Buzzards of the season 


were seen on the 27th. A Mourning Dove 
was heard on the same date. 

Gambels Sparrow, made its appearance here 
the 29th. A bird of this species was observed 
on February, 4th, but they have not yet be- 
On the 29th, I also heard the 
pleasing song of the Ruby Crowned Kinglet, 
which is a rare winter resident with us. 

ARTHUR LAMSON POPE. 
Sheridan, Ore., Apr. Ist, 1895. 


come common, 


RICH PLATINUM MINES. 


Many interesting facts are related in regard 
to the discovery of platinum on the Similka- 
meen. some of which would show that at first 
the miners who were working the placers there 
considered it to be nothing more than white 
iron, and of no vaiue. In fact, it was by them 
looked upon asa nuisince: Interfering, as it 
did, with the operation of washing for gold— 
in the ratio of about 2 to I—2 ounces of plat- 
-inum to I of gold—it will readily be under- 
-stood what a trouble it was to separate the two 
, and especially were the miners aggrieved, who 
after separating the pesky stuff. as they called 
it, the same had to be thrown away, and thrown 
nway it was, until such time as its true value 
became known. One of the peculiarities of 
this metal is, that it is never found in paying 
quantities except in placer ground, no ledges 
containing it ever having been discovered, 
other than the small quantity found and not 
worth extracting in the nickel ores at Sudbury. 
Professor Dawson, in giving his opinion as to 
its origin on the Similkameen, considers the 
Diarite belt which crosses the river just below 
the mouth of Eagle creek, and has been cut 
through by it, to te the matrix of the platinum, 
and the appearance of the metal would tend to 
prove this theory, as it is always of a very 
rough nature, showing that disintegration has 
taken place close at hand. 

Assays, show it to contain 85 per cent 
pure platinum and 5 per cent iridum, 
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Translated for the OREGON NATURALIST, from 
die Gartenluube, 


THE BLACK STORK. 


BY A, AND Kk. MULLER. 


These birds are wholly unknown to many, 
for although they visit Germany, it is only in 
certain favored localities, chiefly in the well 
watered eastern districts, in Pommerania and 
Eastern Prussia. On account of the bira’s 
rarity a brief description of its outward appear- 
ance may prove acceptable. 

Smaller and slenderer than its white cousin, 
it exceeds the latter conside.ably in the spread 
ofits wings. It is white only on the lower 
part of the breast, the belly and the thighs. 
The remaining parts being almost black, with 
a sheen of metallic, greenish purple. The co- 
ral red of the beak, the bare spots about the 
eyes, and on the legs are most marked in the 
old specimens. 

He chooses for his residence, distant, solitary 
old forests, in the vicinity of wet or swampy 
meadows, brooks or streams, selecting an oak 
or beech for a home. The site he chooses 
must always command a good view of the sur- 
rounding country, for shyness and mistrust are 
matters of prnciple with him. » 

For this reason he generally establishes his 
family seat on the edge of some wide clearing, 
or among a cluster of o!d treesin the open, 
a dead and leafless tree being preferred. It 
rarely happens that the nest is built in thickets 
or solitary trees. Yo study this sharp sighted 
suspicious bird you will need a good hiding place 
and a good field glass. 

It is interesting and profitable, however, to 
If such 


observations are not carefully made or the pair 


observe his domestic arrangements. 


find out that they are watched, they will, for a 
time at least, exchange their nesting and feeding 
places for some more secluded locality, Changes 
ef place are often made without any apparent 
cause, 

of a 


Obstinacy, discontent or the whim 


moment may lead the birds to remove and sud- 
denly appear in some place where they have 
never been seen before. 
Charmingly beautiful are the curves in 
which the male black stork sails about, high 
above the place where his mate is brooding. 
With a steady sweep, scarcely interrupted by 
the stroke of a wing, he rises, flashing purple 
in the sunshine, and traverses the ether in ma- 
jestic cirles, often keeping up this airy play 
for hours. His flight is lighter, airyer than 
that of the white stork, and his bearing is that 
of a wilder bird. All his actions are quicker, 
nimbier and accompanied by a certain grace. 
lle explores the whole country in the vicin- 
ity of his nest, seeking his prey in wet pastures, 
willow thickets, ponds, ditches, brooks and 
vivers. He does this with great caution when 
he does not feel quite secure, showing his un- 
easiness by circling frequently around a place 
before alighting. | When alarmed he spreads 
his wings, and stretches his neck to gain a 
Then he strides along slowly, 
little 


wider view. 
slower even than his white cousin, a 
more quietly, but fully as dignified. 

His food is more varied, and he is dangerous 
to all small animals, Rodents, small Carnivora, 
Salamanders, harmless Snakes, Insects and all 
attainable birds, whatever comes in his way 1s 
caught in his beak, killed, tossed in the air 
and in falling is caught in the proper position 
to be forced down his murderous throat. 

The white stork does not catch fish, but the 
black one is an enthusiastic fisherman. He 
wades deep, rarely misses with his beak, and 
many a trout in the mountain stream is 
brought to the surface and transferred to his 
Considerable loss of game 


if the 


insaitiable crop. 
fish weuld be inevitable black storks 
were numerous. 

When at last he has succeeded in literally 
stuffing himself full he retires to his favorite re- 
treat to digest his meal in quiet. When he hasa 
family of young to support, he of course re- 
doubles his depredations and travels from the 
nest to his hunting grounds and back twice as 


often. The young, of the llack stork leave 
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the nest, led and assisted by the parents, much 
sooner than those of the white ones. 

The family unites with others of their kind 
late inthe summer, yet the gregarious instinct 
is not so strong in the black as in the white 
stork, for the latter, as is well known, assem- 
ble in hundreds, yes thousands, in their favor- 
ite marshy meadows before departing on_ their 
annual migrations. Reliable observers say 
that the black storks travel solitary or in small 
parties. 

ANGUS GAINES. 


Vincennes, Indiana. 


WiNTER STRAGGLERS IN IOWA. 


H. J. GIDDINGs. 


Daring the past winter all of our usual 
winter birds were remurkably scarce, while 
on the other hand a number of Species were 
represented by stragglers thit are rirely ever 
found here at this season. The Red-headed 
Woodpecker a bird which usutily departs the 
first, of Sept. or first of Oct. has been present 
all winter the f.rst time I have ever kifown them 
todoso. Here-to-fore the litest I have noted 
infall was Nov. 22n1. 1891. an earliest in 
spring, Mar. 24th. 1882. The past winter 
single birds were seen every few days, and on 
two occasions two were seen together. Feb.7th. 
saw two, it being one of the coldest days of the 
season, the wind was blowing and 10° below 
zero. Jan.2nd. a boy brought me a Wilson’s 
Snipe, which was one of a pair that he had 
shot the day before. 
occurrence for this date. 

A Yellow-shafted Flicker was seen every few 
days all through the winter until Feb. 1st. but 
not afterwards until the regular spring migra- 
tion, Mar. 29. 

Jan. 24th. I shot two male Robins and_he- 
lieve they had remained all winter, for this was 
during our coldest weather. I have several 
times before met wth stray Robins in winter. 


This I cons der a rare 


OREGON AHEAD.—Mr. Shepard, a stamp 
collector of this city has recently found the first 
four Hawaiians, (which are thought to be genu- 
ine) in an old collection, gathered long ago, 
and which he had net seen for many years. 

Mr. Shepard, naturally feels highly elated 
over the find, for the four stamps catalogue, 
$2700,00. 


ADVANCE circulars are out for the second 
annual Willamette Valley Chatauqua Assembly, 
to be held at Gladstone Park, Oregon «City, 
July 10-19,-1895. 
be had by addressing the Secy., Mrs. C. II. 
Dye, Oregon City, Oregon. 


Further information may 


‘THE annual meeting cf the Oregon Universa- 
list Convention, will be held in the Untversa- 
list Church, East Couch St. at Portland, May, 
3-5, 1895. 


invitation to all Universalists in the State. 


The Church extend a cordial 


APRIL 14th. 1895, Within the City limits, 
on the west side of a voung spruce tree, about 
four feet up, a rufous hummer has built her 
nest and has apparently begyn incubation, 
upon two eggs.—ED. 


From PEAK TO PEAK. — The Mazamas, 
the monntain climbing club of Portland, will 
undertake great things this year. It is pro- 
posed to convey a sunbeam message from 
British Columbia to Mexico along the snow 
caps of Baker. Rainier, St Helens, Adams, 
Hood, Jefferson, Three Sisters, Diamond Peak, 
Thielsen, Scott and Pitt, and in California 
Mounts Shasta, Teliac, Round-Top, Dana, 
Stillman, Whitney, Lowe, Baldy and such 
other peaks as are necessary to complete the 
chain, The undertaking is a great one and 
will at least attract attention, as little probabil- 
ity as there is of its success. 
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SOCIETY Limited. 
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ECLIPSE CURIOSITY CABINET. 
BIGGEST BARGAIN OUT! 5000 SOLD. 


Contains Chinese Poker Chip, Chinese Napkin, 
Chinese Lottery Ticket, Star-fish, Giant Tree Bark, Cal. 
Red Sea Bean, Alligator tooth, 3 Yellow Wax Shells Ma- 
rine Algae, Gypsum Crystals, Bloody Tooth Shell, 
Chinese Cash Coin, Flexible Coral, 3 Boat Shells, Ezg of 
Periwinkle, Drab Sea Bean. Sunflower Coral, 3 Money 
Cowry Shells, and Fossil Crinoid. All labeled and in 
partitioned box exactly hke cut. sent postpaid for 25¢. 

Only complete and reliable Coin Guide, 68 pages, 
gives cuts and prices paid for all Foreign and U. S, 
Coins and Stamps Isc, Chinese Chopsticks reduced from 
2sc to roca pair. 4 Chinese ‘‘Cash” and “‘half Cash” 
Perfect Arrow Heads with locality 4 for 25 
65c per doz. Send Stamps or Money Order, Address, 
R. E. BARTLETT, 87 State St., Rockford, Ill. 


WIDE AWAKE... 
OOLOGIST’S should use my 


CALIPER S@RUAR ES: 


Coins roc. 


4 inch with 1% inch jaw sent 
post-paid for $2.00 graduated in 
rooths. of inches. This is the 
only instrument that will meas- 
ure your specimen accurately, 


E.G: Smith Golumbia, Pa: 


Reference: the Editor of this Paper. 


The OREGON NATURALIST will be sent on 
trial three months for 10 cents. 


| = Keystone Mineral Gollection 


Containing 20 Specimens. size 1x1¥% in., labeled, with 


name and locality put up ina partitioned box and sent 


by mail prepaid for 50c., 


List for stamp. 


ISAAC S. KIRK, Fremont, Chester Co., Pa. 
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FRANK H. LATTIN, 


AuBion, N.Y. 
—PUBLISHER OF— 


The Oologist, 


AND 


NATURAL SCIENCE 
NEWS. 


JOBBER IN 


SPECIMENS, INSTRUMENTS, SUP- 
PLIES AND PUBLICATIONS FOR 
THE NATURALIST. 


THE OOLOGIsT is a 32 page monthly mega- 
zine established by ‘‘Lattin,” in 1884, devoted 
to Birds, their nests and eggs; and is of special 
interest to all Teachers, Sportsmen, Natural- 
ists, and Curio Collectors. During 1894 it at- 
tained an average monthly c.rculation of 4,167 
copies. It is recognized everywhere as the 
leading medium through which to reach the 
Over 50 zz 
ads. appear in each issue, and its patrons, with 


class for whom it is published. 


rarely an exception, says ‘‘?¢ pays.” 
Subscription, 75 cents per annum, 
5 cents. 


Sample 


NATURAL SCIENCE NEws is the only WEEK- 
LY Journal devoted exclusively 
History in America. 
1895. 


copies per issue. 


to Natural 
Established 
Circulation, sever /ess than 2,000 
Over 50 new advertisements 


8 pages. 


every week. 


Subscription, $1.00 per annum, Sample 2c 


Send 10c. for sample of both publications and 
*‘Tattins,” Clearance Sale price-list. 


Always addréss every thing 
plainly and in full. 
FRANK H. LatTrTIn, 
ALBION, N. Y. 


2 


The Baltimore Cactus 
Journal, 


A monthly publication devoted 
to the culture of Cacti and suc- 
culent plants, interesting arti- 
cles from collectors, growers 
and prominent amateur culti- 
vators. Subscription 50c. per 
oye OFFICE 1200 EDMONDSON AVE, 
year, BALTIMORE, MD. 

Send for Sample Copy. 
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The above Caid is ahout one-half size of 
100 Printed for 
50 cents. Correct size and Latest Style. 


Gentlemen’s Calling Card 


Miss and Mrs. Cards correct size 75c. per 
too. Above sent post-free. 
Send 2c. stamp for price-list of all kind of 
Printinc. <A. M. BROWN & CO., 
392 Morrison St. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Send 2 cent stamp for a copy of 


THE TRADERS’ PAPER 


Bicycles, Firearms, Watches, Real Estate, 


Live Stock, Every thing for sale and exchange. 
One gentleman received 65 letters in an- 
swer to his advertisement. 


THE UNIVERSAL EXCHANGE, 
ATHOL, MASS. 


THE AQUARIUM, An illustrated quarterly 
magazine, for Students and Lovers of Nature, 
Education and Recreation. - Hugo Mulertt, 
F. I. R. S. A. Editor, Suhseription rates, 
one year, Socts. Single copies, 25cts., each. 
Sample copy free. Advertising rates on ap- 
plication. Address all communications to 
Hugo Mulertt, 173 Nostrand Ave, Brooklyn, 
New York. 
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THE OREGON 
NATURALIST 
GRAND PREMIUM 
OFFER: 


Subscribe Now! 


RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION. 


We want 1,000 new subscribers during the next three 
months and in order to obtain them, make the following liber- 
alotier. Every person sending us 50 cents, will receive the 
NATURALIST 12 months, and their choice of one of the follow- 


Ing premiums: 


Photo of Indian Bone Idol found in Oregon. Specimen Pink Coral. 


Two Photo’s of Bird Life (see Jan. number. Large Spec. Brain Coral. 

100 Data Blanks, extra large size. Specimen Mushroom Coral. 

Oregon Water-dog, Indian cured. I pair Michaera patula, Oregon. 

Cabinet Spec. Azurite from Arizona. Spec. Gold-hearing Quartz, Oregon. 

Greenish Stalactite Cleavage, from Arizona. Petrified Wood, Ore. 

5 species Western Birds’ Eggs, Oregon. Cab. spec. Chalcopyrite, Wash. 

Indian Stone Plane, Col. River. Beautiful Souvenir Shell Purse. 

String Indian Beads, Memaloose Island. 3 Am. Coots Eggs. 

Copper Pendant, :$ of One Sooty Grouse Egg. 

15 species Pacific Coast Shells. I set, of 2, Mourning Dove. 

Iridescent Silver Matte. I set, of 3, Russet-backed Thrush. 

Cabinet Spec. Galenite, Wash. 2 Am. Eared Grebes Eggs. 

I pair Shell Bracelets, Hawaiian Islands. Cab. spec. Bornite. 

1 Shell Necklace, Hawaiian Islands. I pair Tapes Staminea, 

Shell Scarf Pin, Rolled Gold. I years subscription to Farmers Monthly. 
Oregon Agate, one side polished. the regular subscription to which is 50c. 

Cab. Spec. Red Jasper. I package containing specimens practically ill- 
Abalone Shell 4x6Cal. ustrating all the material used by the Oregon 
Oregon Souvenir Moss Book. Indians in the manufacture of their beautiful 
Large Spec. Organ Pipe Coral. Arrow-heads 


This series consists mainly of broken Arrow points and fragments collected at some of the 
largest camping places in Oregon. 

REMEMBER:—We send Premiums absolutely free, and old subscribers renewing, are entit- 
led to Premiums just the same. Don’t wait, the supply of Premiums is limited. Send in your 
subscription at once and get first choice. Bear in mind these premiums are all first class in 
every respect, and that, for ONLY Socts you secure 192 pages of reading matter about Natural 
Science the FREE UsE of the Exchange Column, and one of the above Premiums. 

The NATuRALIsT will be sent three months on trial for to cents. 
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PLEASANT FIELDS AND WOODLANCS 
If you are fond ot fresh 

air and restful, rira] re- 
treats, read GAMELAND, 
the gentle magazine of 
outdoor life. It reveals 
virgin woods and waters. 
Yearly,to anyaddress,$1 
Three trial numbers, 25c. 
No free copies. GaAmeE- 
LAND Pup. Co., 13 Astor 
Place, New York, N.Y. 


FOR SALE.—Fine Indian Stone Toma- 
hawk-pipes, Dance Knives and Pipes. All of 
Catlinite. Send Stamp for description and 
prices. GEO. W. DIXON, L. Box. 381 Water- 
town South Dakota. 


THEARCHAOLOGIST: 


Is the only illustrated month- 
ly Magazine, devoted to Archae- 
ology, Ethnology, History and 
general Anthropology. sa 
great help to collectors and 
dealers:an invaluable Magazine 
for Students: contributed to by 
the best writers and authorities 
of two Continents. A journal 
of great interest to the public 
in general. Subscription price 
$1.ooper year. Send for sample 
copy to Tur ARCHAEOLOGIST, 

Box, 502, Columbus, Ohio. 


Bernard J. Bretherton, 
Collector and Preparator of Zoological speci- 
mens for Museums or Taxidermists use. 
Newport, LINCOLN Co , OREGON. 


In answering Advertisements, always men- 
tion THE OREGON NATURALIST. 
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NATURALIST. 


—THE- 


MINERAL + COLLECTOR, 
A Monthly Magazine 


= FOR THES 


Collector. Student... 


...and Dealer. 
ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN, EDITOR. 


PRICE, $1 co PER YEAR. Sample copy 10c. 
26 JOHN ST. N. Y. CITY. 


Oregon Offer. 
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Sent post-paid. 
D. M. AVERILL & COX 
BG box, 2:53. PORTLAND, OREGON. 
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trial three months for 10 cents. 
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to trade 
for Oregon and Washing. 
ton Arrow Heads, and other 
relics. Write what you have 


R U IN WANT? 


signed for PANIC bar- 
gains in everything in 


Indian Relics, 


Fossils, Minerals, 


ANCIENT AND 
MODERN. 


LARGE STOCK: 11 years experience, Collectors, Schools, Museums and Dealers supplied 


Scientifically. Collections from $1.00 to $5co.co., 


Specimens correctly labeled, Priced 


Catalog, for Stamp. Black Hills Natural History Establisnment of 


L. W. STiLWwELit, Deadwood, South Dakota. 


P. S.—Catalog and nice piece deepest Rose Colored Quartz in the World for 12cts. Black 


Hills, Catalog & Snowy and Frost lined Chalcedony Geode from Cheyenne River for 27c. new find. 


HERKIMER 6O., CRYSTALS. 


Unsurpassed in Brilliancy, 
Beauty, and Perfection. 

Exhibit at the World’s 
Fair Received Highest a- 
ward, Medal and Diploma. 


THE FIN Boat 
THE WORE 


The advantage of living in the locality where 
these marvels of beauty are found, coupled 
with éxperience of 18 years in collecting them, 
enables me to offer choice specimens at the 
lowest living prices. ; 

I WILL SEND 37 OF THESE FAMOUS 
GEMS POST-PAID FOR ONLY 74 CENTS 


aon 


Every purcbas- 


({<4\\ § 
we =e "SS E erof this ponular 
SY, E collection will be 


presented with a handsome glass tube, containing 10 Microsco nic Crystals, absolutely perfect, 
and so very small that it takes 11,000 to weigh one ounce. Possibly you may never have seen 
any of the Herkimer Co., Crystals, if not, send for this collection to-day and if it does not 


please you, return it, and your Money will be cheerfully refunded. 


Address, 


A. B. CRIM, Middleville, Iferkimer Co. New York. 


| Do you know 

that the most 
f 

handsome 

marble in the world is the *‘BIRDS’ EYE 

MARBLE,”’ a rare fossil coral. I: will send 


prepaid, highly polished specimens, showing 
eyes perfect'y, for only 6 cents per square inch 
of polished surface. Specimens any size, from 
3 10 50 inches. Elegant paper weights, $1 to 
33, according to design. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
CHARLES E. BRIGGS, 
Marble Dealer. 


LISBON, IOWA. 
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If you have any thing for XCHANGE or TRADE 
use the NATURALIST, Exchange Columns 


RUBBER - STAMPS — 


OF EVERY DESCRIP TION. 

We make a specialty of Stamps and Stencils 
for collectors, can make any thing you need in 
the Rubber Stamp line, cheaper than the cheap-. 
est. HOLLISTER & POTTER, 

suCCEssoRs TO.J. C. HOLLISTER, f 

252 Washington St., Portland, Ore. 


Mfgrs’ of Rubber Stamps, Stencils, Notary, Corpor- 
ation and Lodge Seals, etc. Catalog sent to any address 


for stamp. 


IF you want to learn about the Birds of the Pacifiic 
Coast, or hecome your own TAXIDERMIST, subscribe 
for the OREGON NATURALIST. Qnly soc ayeer, 
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Exchange Column. 


——- 


Our ExcHancr Corum 1s free to all subscribers. 
Allcash offers must be placed in the advertising columns 
and paid for at regular rates. 


WILL give Eggs, Minerals or Indian relics, for Sea 
Moss, not floated. D. M. Averill « Co. Box 253 Part- 
land, Oregon. 


“in Cone,” for any thing not in my collection. 


EXCHANGE—Large or small specimens of ‘‘Cone 
Write and 
E, J. GARLOCK, 1602 


send list of what you have. 
zoth,, St., Des Moines, Iowa, 


*GREAT DIVIDE from 1891 to date for best offer of 
Fossils, over $4.00. Fine Pyrite’s rocts. each3 for 25. 
Fine massive Minerals cheap 
Mich. 


25 var. of Fossils for $1.co, 
wanted good Fossils labeled. H. B. Derr, 6561 
Ave. Chicago Ill. Station O. 


WANTED — Natural science publications, in ex-’ 
change for natural history specimens. NEBRASKA 
CITY NATURALISTS ASSOCIATION, Nebraska 
City, Neb. 
eT Se TN 


TO EXCHANGE.—Fresh skins of Oregon Birds for 


ornamental Sea Shells. B. J, BRETHERTON, New- 
port, Oregon. 


FOR SALE.—Post-paid, 5 Arrow Heads, ordinary, 
for 25c. 5 perfect for soc. 10 Oregon Eggs, soc. 25 
west coast Shells for s0c Gold Quartz, 2sc. Lead Ore, 
Toc. Agates, roc. Polished Agate Charms, 25c. 

D. M. AVERILL & CO., Box, 253, Portland, Ore. 


WANTED— TO exchange or collect for cash, fine 
sets and skins of the East for Western and Southern 


eggs, and skins Parcel, fine sets of 70, 71, 72, A, oO. 


U, to exchauge. 


EDWARDS & PURDUM L. Box 134, WOODS 
HOLL. MASS: 


TO EXCHANGE — Four pounds very best arsenical 
soap, always’ soft and ready to Use, for eggs in sets, 


or will sell cheap for cash, R. S¥ DANIELS. Box 126, 
Nordhoff Cal. 


EXCHANGE— Sioux Indian Doll,. 
Purse, made of buckskin and nicely beaded, to exchange 
for U. S. Stamps catatoguing at 36:cts, each-or over, or 
' for Bicycle Cyclometer, F. E. ELLIS. Santa Barbara, 3 
~ Calif. TS ANE ae RA Oa 


MICROSCOPE—R2d-bird, swatch, Magic: lantern, 
national dispensatory. Want printing: ‘press, and petri- 
fied curios. DR. WILLIAMS. Elk Falls, Kansas: 


FOR EXCHANGE —Carboniferous and other fossil 
shells to exchange for Indian Relics and Fossils from 
other localities. M. J. BECKER, Fort Scott, 
WANTED—Good second-hand copies of Dana’s 
Mineralogy anda good work on Conchology. Can give. 
Birds Eye Marble spec, or Paper Weights, fiine Calcite, 
Calcite Geodes or pay cash. C. E, BRIGGS Lisbon, 


lowa. 


, 


“Medina Co., 


Moccasins, - 


* for prices. 
B. J. BRETHERTON, Newport, Ore, 


Kansas, , 


WANTED—A Kombi Camera in good condition. 
Have eggs to exchange, and will give part cash. GEO. 
S. GREENE, 1447 Temple St., Los Angeles Cal, 


$15 in assorted Confederate bills, for cancelled Ise. 
$30 for 30c. Col., or $50 for soc. Col. 
Also Indian and War relics, Coins, Opera and field 
, glasses, to exchange for U.S, Stamps and Coins, Send 
2c, for exchange list. R.D. HAY, Winston, N.C. 


Columbians. 


HOW to write of engrave on Tron or Glass indelibly. 
Both receipts for a fiue U. S. Corper Cent, any date 
‘ ARTHUR B. ROBERTS, Weymouth, 
Ohio. ° 


prior to 1845. 


‘I HAVE some good perfect stone grooved Axes, Celts, 
Stone Balls, Slate Ornaments, Arrow Heads, two 
ancient Stone Pipes. I will sell all <t fair prices, or ex- 
change for fine perfect Oregon Arrow and Spear H eads. 


‘Send Stamp for outlines, or 25c. for Photograph of 20 of 


C. E. TRIBBETT, Thornton, 


the above fine relics. 
Indiana, . 


. 


I HAVE — some fine specimens of Pentamerus ob- 
longus such as are sold: by collectors for $.soand $1. 
Will ‘exchange for perfect ‘crinoid heads and trilobites. 
Sénd-list and.value of your specimens. 

39 Ist. St., Rochester, N. Y. : 


t 


STUFFED BIRDS—I have a complete stock of skins. 
- Ornithological groups for Museums, Schools, Ornamen- 
tal purposes, and ‘single specimens prepared. Write 
All Birds under 8 inches sent post-paid. 


I HAVE a 38 cal. Winchester Rifle, a 44 Breech 
Loader Rifle, a 22 Breech Loader Rifle, fine Parker 
Shot Gun a Pocket Battery, and a pair of Opera 
Glasses, all in good ~ condition. Will exchange for 
mounted Birds. 
Ave., spicaRe, Illinois. 


C. J., SARLE, » 


JOHN McKOWEN, 6527 Me a 
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ECLIPSE CURIOSITY CABINET. 
BIGGEST BARGAIN OUT!5000 SOLD. 


Contains Chinese Poker Chip, Chinese 
Chinese Lottery Ticket, Star-fish, Giant Tree Bark, Cal 
Red Sea Bean, Alligator tooth, 3 Yellow Wax Shells Ma- 
rine Aigae, Gypsum Crystals, Bloody Tooth Shell, 
Chinese Cash Coin, Flexible Coral, 3 Koat Shells, Egg of 
Periwinkle, Drab Sea Bean. Sunflower Coral, 3 Money 
All labeled and 


partitioned box exactly hke cut. sent postpaid for 25c. 


Napkin, 


Cowry Shells, and Fossil Crinoid. in 

Only complete and reliable Coin Guide, 68 pages, 
gives cuts and prices paid for all Foreign and U. S. 
Coins and Stamps Isc, Chinese Chopsticks reduced from 
25c to roca pair. 4 Chinese ‘‘Cash” and “‘half Cash’’ 
Coins roc. Perfect Arrow Heads with locality 4 for 25c 
65c per doz. Send Stamps or Money Order. Address, 
R. E. BARTLETT, 87 State St., Rockford, Ill. 


WIDE AWAKE... 
OOLCGIST’S should use my 


PattPER SQUARES 


4 inch with 1% inch jaw sent 
post-paid for $2.00 graduated in 
1ooths. of inches. This is the 
only instrument that will meas- 
ure your specimen accurately, 
BoC Smith; Columbia Pa. 


Reference: the Editor of this Paper. 


The OrEGON NATURALIST will be 


sent on 
trial three months for 10 cents. 


Send to cents for our New Catalogue and 


have your name entered for all the circulars we 


send out 1p 1895. 


Mention this magazine to get above. 
FRANK BLAKE WEBSTER CO., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


UN-HEARD = 
BARGAINS 


WINS 


U. S. STAMPS. 


1Sajae-) = Scs- = = Brown = .64 
1SGnmenee- - 1C.'- =. $= Blues wes 10 
[Shee Cs = = ae .09 
% - 3c.- - - Red outer line, .20 
‘Sime =) TOc. = “= sG@reengeeno= .29 
Clee) = (2c. * +9 - Black,= ew - '= .60 
19pm) =) 1c. = Blue wee = .02 
| olen eee AGE, = SS .04 
“ = exe = <= Blacks "= =< 20 
1862 - Zee n= a =o .02 
1Sogm = Ic. - = BUM = =n = .30 
i - 2 - - Brown = .08 
teueee 0c. =-> = Blue Sah 45 
taee-- - TOC. = Vellow, == = .60 
Suen. - T2c. =" > Greeny = = 45 
1870 - - 2c. - - Browngxt1’% grill .06 
1872 - 76. e= 9 -) Vermnillionian. “2 
ee - 30 - Black, came 
ee = 0c. - - Carmine - 535 
ieseeeee) | goce = «(Puce Brown 30 
1890 - aoc. - Orange, - - .60 
1879 - - 30c. Red-brown Postage Due, 1.co 
+ - 50c. * 7 aah 0) 
1893 - .- 30c. Bright Claret “ . 75 
seer = = 50C. ae 42, PR IASIO} 
The above are ali good used stamps. Vo 
sectire these borenins, 1 lease mention the 
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SOCIETY Limited. 


If you want to know all about OREGON, the garden spot 


of America 
®-ITS-®& 
CLIMATE, 
SOIL, 
INDUSTRIES, 
@-ITS-®& 
WATER POWER, 
AGRICULTURAL AND 
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TIMBER RESOURCES 
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Advantages to the Home-SEEKER and INVEsToR, about its 
Cueap Lanps, and the way to get to OrEGon, and what to do 


when you get there write to 


The Oregon Colonization 
Society LIMITED 
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“SOME OREGON MAMMALS” 


THE LAND OTTER. 
(Lutra Canadensts.) 


The Otter is an animal so well known 
that a description may seem superfluous, 
yet for the benefit of those’who’ have not 
seen it in life, the writer will endeavor to 
describe it. “A full grown western Otter 

‘ will measure less than fifty inches: from 


tip to tip, of this eighteen inches will com-- 
The head is broad and: 


prise the ‘tail. 
short with a ‘conspicuous naked Bad on 
the nose. 

The neck is very thick and muscular. 

‘The fore limbs are ‘short and strong 
while the hind limbs appear longer ‘and 

~ the toes are connected with a broad web. 
' The sole and under side of each toe’ are 
protected by a round fleshy pad which 
‘leaves an unmistakable ‘‘sign”’’ wherever 
‘the animal travels by land. 

The fur is a beautiful, soft, dark-brown 

overlaid by a coat of long coarse hairs ofa 
lighter color, the throat and belly being 
iighter colored. 

Otter are a great deal more plentiful in 
Oregon today than is generally supposed 
but owing to their shyness they are seldom 
seen. Itis by far the worst enemy that 
our brook trout has for not only will it 
kill fish to eat but having had sufflcient 

_ and there being more in sight it will kill 
_ them for sport. Nearly every river and 
1 large stream in. Oregon contains one or 


Geecom 


May, “1895, 


more pair of otter which annually do a 
vast amount of damage. Otters live in 
pairs and the den or nest is ina hole some- 
times dug into the river bank but gener- 
ally under the roots of a tree. It is seldom 
more than four feet from the water’s edge 
and always over a deep pool. Frequently 
the entrance is under water; particularly 


when the country is settled up in the 


neighborhood. 

When the mouth of the den is above 
water a smooth incline or slide extends 
from the den to the water. In the early 
spring the female gives birth to from three 
to five young which are soon strong enough 
to follow her, when she takes them to the 
water and teaches them to swim and dive. 
The young remain with the parents until 
the following spring. The food of the otter 
consists chiefly of fish which it obtains by 
rapid dashes under water, but they are 
very partial to birds such as young wild 
ducks which they catch by diving under 
them and dragging them under the water. 

A peculiarity of the otter that has often 
been written about is its love of sliding in 
which it indulges whenever a_ suitable 
piace can be found which may be either, a 
steep clay bank, a slanting, smooth rock; 
or in winter a bank of snow. On such a 
place a pair of otters will play for hours 
climbing to the highest point and sliding 
down to again ascend and so on. 

MODES OF CAPTURE 
Otter are often shot but their shy nature 
makes the hunting of theminthis manner 
unprofitable, but should any one wish to 
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try it all he has to do is to seek a position 
commanding a good view of the place the 
otter is in the habit of frequenting just at 
dusk or early dawn and wait, and as the 
Indians say “She no comee today; comee 
tomorrow; no comee tomorrow, comee 
next week’’. Otter are also hunted with 
hounds but the writer has never known 
of this most splendid sport being practised 
in Oregon. The commonest way is to 
trap them and it is done in the following 
manner. First locate a slide but if possi- 
ble do not approach nearer than ten feet 
(except in the water) for Otter have ex- 
tremely keen scent and it needs only a 
suspicion of danger to put them on the 
alert when your chances of catching them 
are gone. 

If the slide enters the water and the 
water is less than six inches deep at the 
foot of the slide then your trap should be 
set at the foot of the slide in the water. 

A number three (3) steel trap is the best 
Size to use and the trapper should provide 
himself with a long slim pole over which 
the ring that is attached to every trap 
chain can slip from one end to the other 
with ease. First set your trap then ap- 
proach the slide by wading through the 
water. Do not touch anything on land 
with the naked hand. 

Lay your trap in the water at the foot 
of the slide with the springs at right angles 
to the slide, now run the end of your long 
pole out into as deep water as it will reach 
and jam it firmly into the bottom, then 
pass the ring over the other end and with 
a notched stick peg it down under water. 

See that the ring is free to run down the 
pole. This is done for the following 
reasons, when the Otter strikes the trap 
he will at once dive for deep water when 
the ring will run down the pole and drown 
him. Remember that if the Otter is not 
free to travel with the trap he will eat his 
limb off and escape. 

This is the commonest and best method 
of setting an Otter trap but circumstances 


will often render it necessary for the trap- 

per to use other tactics when experience 

is the only teacher that can ‘‘tell how.” 
BERNARD J. BRETHERTON. 


THE DENNY PHEASANT. 


Phastanus torquatus, 


The Denny Pheasant sometimes called 
the China ring-neck or Mongolian pheas- 
ant was first introduced to the State of 
Oregon by the Hon. O. N. Denny, United 
States Consul-General, at Shanghai, 
China, in the year 1881, when 70 birds 
were shipped, by sailing vessel to Puget 
Sound, and arrived with out the loss of a 
bird. From there they were to be re- 
shipped to A. H. Morgan of Portland Ore. 

A serious blunder was committed on 
Puget Sound by not following directions 
which were explicit, and which Mr. Den- 
ny had written in the vessel’s log-book in 
order that there should be no mistake and 
their safe arrival assured. In reshipping 
these instructions were not literally follow- 
ed and as a result only 15 pheasants ar- 
rived alive, twelve cocks and three hens, 
these being the only survivors of the first 
shipment that included several species of 
pheasant. In the spring these fifteen birds 
were liberated near the mouth of the 
Willamette River, and two of the three 
hens were reported as observed with 
young that season. They slowiy spread 
finally crossing the Willamette and Col- 
umbia rivers. 

The uncertainty about Oregon ever re- 
‘ceiving any benefit firom this lot caused 
Judge Denny, in the following year, 1882, 
to ship another lot; numbering 28 or 35 
birds, all ring-necks, the hens being in ex- 
cess of the cocks. 

This lot was shipped by sailing vessel 
direct to Portland, consigned as before to 
A. H. Morgan, with instructions to send 
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to the farmot Mr. Denny’s brother near 
Albany Ore. They arrived safely, and in 
the same year 28 of these birds were liber- 
ated, on Washington Butte on the Denny 
Homestead, Linn Co. 

This lot increased and spread rapidly. 
a stringent law was passed by act of 
legislature for their protection for five 
years, at the expiration of which time, 
was extended five additonal years, and 
the majority of the Denny Pheasants in 
this country are undoubtedly descendents 
oi this, the second lot. 

Mr. Denny having made a careful study 
of the numerous species of pheasant in- 
habiting China, selected this species as 
the one, in his judgement, best fitted for 
various reasons to exist and survive on 
the Pacific slope, the birds presence here 
in numbers, to day fully proves the sound- 
ness of that judgement. 

In 1884 Mr. Denny returned from China, 
bringing with him 90 birds, one third of 
them were Golden pheasants the remain- 
der Silver, Copper and Green pheasants, 
two pair Trogapan and a few of the Den- 
ny pheasant. These birds were given in 
charge of the Rod and Gun Club for dis- 
tribution through out the state, and by 
the club were placed.on Protection Island, 
Puget Sound, for propagation and safe 
keeping anda keeper employed to look 
after them- Later the club disbanded, 
and for reasons not necessary to this article 
to enumerate, the birds were lost to Ore- 
gon, this the third lot was procured at 
considerable expense and trouble, some of 
them were bred by Judge Denny, others 
were purchased by him at an expense of 
five to nlne dollars a pair and were design- 
ed, to bea gift. then and in the future, to 
the people of Oregon, by the donor. It is 
a matter of regret not to say censure that 
they were allowed to pass into other hands 
by those having them in charge. | These 
pheasants the most beautiful and gorgeous 
of all Oregon’s birds are nervy, hardy,. 
prolific, and have come to stay, for they 


‘23 egos average 1.68, X 1.33. 


possess some trait, not shared by our na- 
tive grouse which enable them to exist 
and increase in close proximity to our 
largest towns and cities, as well as amidst 
our well settled farming sections, they fly 
swiftiy, run fast, seem intuitively to know 
a.gun atsight and are remarkably tenac: 
ious of life. 

They frequently enter the barn-yard, 
whip the domestic fow! and run the roost 
at their pleasure. When the weather is 
cold they often enter the chicken house 
and roost with the fowl. When not hunt- 
ed the Denny Pheasants are quite tame, 
but upon pursuit become exceedingly shy 
and retiring iu their habits. The cock 
crows, in tone resembling a young cockerel, 
and frequentiy flying to some eminence, 
szemingly for that purpose. This bird 
will hybridize with the domestic hen. 

Ail attempts to domesticate this pheas- 
ant in Oregon have been failures. 

There is much difference of opinion re- 
garding this species utility. An examin- 
ation of many crops, of this bird at differ- 
ent seasons of the year, show that while 
their principal food is grain, wheat, barley, 
miliet, and seeds of wild plants, yet a good 
proportion was some form of insect life 
noticeable among, were beeties, grass-hop- 
pers, numerous flys, millers and grubs 

Their flesh is excellent and considered 
superior to our native grouse and quail, 
yet the closest observers contend that they 
are Slowiy but surely crowding our native 
game birds. 

The Denny Pheasant nests on the 
ground and as a ruie in the open, the nest 
is a slight hollow in the soil natural or 


scratched out, and lined with leaves grass — 
or fern; the usual number of eggs laid are 


15 to 18, creamy in color, and some sets 
are spotted with olive. Measurements of 
Apparently 
complete sets of 7eggs are found and as 
many as 21 in a set are recorded. 


are usually fertile but one 


The - 
period of incubation is 24 days, all eggs ‘ 
brood is — 
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raised in a season, and it is possible that 
two may occasionally be reared, but au- 
thentic cases of three have yet to be 
corded. In confinement the hen will lay 
60 eggs, (average) if they are removed’ 

Crows and hawks are their greatest 
enemies, robbing their nests at every op- 
portunity, having found a nest they do 
not desist until every egg is destroyed and 
eaten: The clutch is hatched -early, 
and it is an erroneous idea, that the cock 
cares for and hovers the chicks while the 
hen lays her second clutch. I am in re- 
ceipt of correspondence from many observ- 
ers in Several localities where the pheasants 
are plentiful, not one claim the 
bove to be a fact not one have 
ever observed such a case and all qies- 
tion it. The Denny Pheasant have become 
a source of revenue and are now general 
and plenty through cut the Willamette 
Valley, Southern Oregon, both sides of 
the Columbia River, have been introduced 
to severai localities in Eastern Oregon and 
are extending their range each year. This 
species is without question Oregons finest 
and best game bird, and to the inhabitants 
of Oregon, if to no other people, should be 
known by no other name than ‘‘The Den- 
ny Pheasant.’’ 


bes 


2- 
a 


A. B. AVERILL. 


The dates of the three shipments as given in this 
article are correct, and were received from Judge Den- 
ny in an interview for that purpose. 


GAMBEL’S SPARROW. 


(Zonotrichia leucophrys gambelt.) 


Being a part of the result of the month- 
ly work for February of the Northwestern 
Ornithological Association. 

(Prepared by the president.) 

Articles on the second month’s work 
were received from Fred H. Andrus of 
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Elkton, Ore. BD. Franklin Weeks of Port- 
land, Ore. and Ellis F. Hadley of Dayton, 
Ore. Gambels Sparrow is an abundant 
summer resident of the Willamette Vailey, 
but is not common in winter. Mr. Hadley 
says, ‘‘In the fall they gather in bands of 
from ten to twenty-five and select some 
rosebrier thicket as their home, leaving 
it only a short distance in a band to hunt 
food.’’ Mr. Weeks says, ‘“‘This sparrow 
is a migrant, coming in small flocks of a 
dozen to twenty-five about the first of 
April, and leaving again in the latter part 
of the fall, —as late as the last of October. 

Mr. Andrews has crowded so much of 
interest into his article that | cannot do 
better than quote it in full. ‘*This species 
is, during the summer months, one of our 
most common birds, breeding abundantly, 
but is not often seen in winter. 

‘“‘Of ten sets collected in the last three 
years five are of four eggs, four of five, and 
one of three. Also found a set of three 
eggs which was not collected. 1 should 
give the number of eggs as four or five, 
sometimes three. A curious thing about 
the number of eggs is that all sets collected 
in ’92 and ’o94 are of four eggs, while all 
sets collected in ’93 (except one set of three) 
contain five eggs. 

‘““My earliest set is May 21st ’94 about 
one-half incubated: latest set July roth 93, 
nearly fresh. ‘‘The nest is rather a bulky 
affair, usually a little above the ground, 
composed of grass and moss in most cases, 
and lined with finer grass. The majority 
of nests contain hair in lining. | have 
found three nests which contained three 
distinct layers — the outside being coarse 
grass, next fine grass and the inside lining 
of hair. Nests range from 24 to 3 inches 
in diameter inside, and from 4 to 5% out- 
side, depth 14 to 2 inches inside and from 
2to 4 outside. Three nests out of ten 
were on the ground, the rest varying from 
g inches to 34 feet from the ground.” 

Mr. Weeks records a set of three fresh 
eggs taken on April 12795, which is the 
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earliest nesting date of this species which 
has come to our notice. The first half of 
May is considered the best time to collect 
fresh eggs. Mr. Weeks also speaks of 
the sociability of this sparrow, saying that 
it often builds right in the crowded city. 

The eggs are a bluish green in ground 
color, spotted, speckled and sometimes 
blotched with cinnamon brown, and nearly 
always having more or less black on the 
large end in hierogiyphic lines. Often a 
wreath of brown, so thick as to hide the 
ground color, encircles the larger end. The 
average size of nineteen specimens is .87 
x .64. The largest in length was .94, the 
smallest .82: the largest in width .68, the 
smallest .58. 


TAXIDERMY. 


(continued from page 46) 


The bird should now be wound with fine 
cops or soft thread. Insert two or three pins 
along the back and a like number in the breast, 
and lightly wind the thread from pin to pin, 
including the pins in the wings which were left 
projecting; that the feathers may lie smooth 
and in place after the birdis dry. A little 
practice will enable you to wind the specimen 
in the best manner. 

Arrange the tail feathers between two strips 
of card-board; pushing pins where necessary 
through both strips at right angles to the tail 
feathers. Adjust the toes, place an elastic 
band around the bill, and set the specimen 
away to dry. Look at your specimen each day 
observing that the feathers are not disarranged 
in drying, when dry the eyes can be put in, 
first softening the eyelids, by placing damp 
cotton in the eye-sockets. Whenthe lids are 
soft and pliable, remove the cotton and _ insert 
a little putty, then put in the eyes,} observing 
that they are alike as to position. Arrange the 
eye-lids for much depends on this if the bird is 
to have a natural expression, Remove the 
winding and pins, cut off the neck wire, tke 


pins in wings, and tail wire. Fasten leg wires 


require painting the natural color, 

If your first work is not satisfactory, be not 
discouraged, but remember that. the  taxi- 
dermist who does acceptable work, has only 
attained his proficiency by continual practice. 

Birds whose skulls are large, as the ducks, 
geese, cranes, a few of the wood-peckers, etc., 
require a slit made at nape of head to remove 
and clean the skull; which must afterward be 
neatly sewn to-gether, Feathers that have 
been soiled with blood, may be cleansed, when 
the stains are fresh, by washing with warm 
water, using a soft sponge or wad of cotton, 
and lightly going over the feathers, rubbing in 
the same direction as the web, until all stains 
are removed. Then dry the feathers by ‘irst 
absorbing all outside water with blotting paper, 
finishing with calcined plaster, which is to be 
plentifully sifted around and over the wet 
feathers, and shaking out before plaster has 
time to set, (which it wili do very quickly). 

Use the plaster repeatediy in this manner 
until feathers are entirely dry. 


Grease and dirt can be removed with spirits 


of turpentine or benzine, absorbing the greasy 
It will be 
found a waste of time to attempt to clean, old 


turpentine with plaster as before. 


dried blood stains from feathers, especially if 
they are white. : 

To relax dried skins, wrap the feet and legs 
with wet cloths, allowing the cloth to remain 
until the toes can be bent, which will require 
some time in old skins, After the feet have 


become sufficiently relaxed, the stitches can be 


cut on the breast, the cotton in the body damp- . 


ened, the skin wrapped in cloth, and in a short 
time the breast will be sufficiently softened to 
allow the cotton to be removed without tearing 
the skin. Now refill with wet cotton and close- 
ly wrap the skin in several thicknesses of cloth. 

Allowing it to remain wrapped, until the 
skin is entirely relaxed, which will take more 
or less time, according to the age of skin. It 
may now be taken from the cloth, the cotton 
removed, and the skin thoroughly worked with 
the fingers until as pliable as it is possible to be 
made, when it may be mounted the same as a 
fresh skin. 
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CIRCULATION 3000: 


N. O. A. work for June will be the 
Oregon Towhee and the Rufous Hum- 
ming-bird. The remainder of Feby. work, 
viz. Rusty Song Sparrow, will appear in 
June; Pres. Pope, writes that the Associa- 
tion now have the names of 237 properly 
identified species of Oregon birds that will 
soon be ready for publication. 


The article by Dr. Purdum in this num- 
ber was begun in No. &—9 of the Natural- 
ist of Austin Texas, we assumed their sub- 
scription list, but out of deference to our 
own subscribers who probably. never saw 
the Austin paper we reprint the notes on 
the first three species, that the articles 
may be complete in this volume. 


At the request of several subscribers, a 
query column has been started in this 
number. The questions to be answered 
will be numbered,the answer when received 
will be given a number corresponding 
to question; and printed in full. The col- 
umn will be open to all subscribers observ- 
ing the conditions printed at the head of 
‘Queries and Replies,’ column. 


When will Oregon awaken to a realiza- 
tion of the fact that her rarest and best 
Indian relics are finding safe lodgement in 
the museums and collections of other 
states. 


Why are the nests of the beneficial Eaves 
Swallow in Portland, destroyed by turning the 
water hose against them yet foreign species 
having less qualifications, are imported and 


protected by laws. 


WILSON CHAPTER DOING GOOD 
WORK 


Bulletin No. 5 of The Wilson Ornithological 
Chapter of the Agassiz Association, is a report 
on “The American Crow C, americanus, With 
Special Reference to its Nest and Eggs. By 
Frank L. Burns. Oberlin Ohio. ” This report 
of 41 pages is undoubtedly the most compre- 
hensive article on the Crow ever attempted and 
brought toso successful a conclusion, embody- 
ing reports and notes of observers in 28 states 
and two territories, 

It contains much to interest the general read- 
er, and will be found especially valuable to the 
Ornithologist and Ovlogist. 
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Translated for the OREGON NATURALIST, from 
die Gartenlaube. 


THE WHITE STORK, 


BY A, AND K. MULLER. 


The first glow of spring warms every heart 
when the first word is passed through village or 
town. ‘‘Our stork has come back.” All eyes 
are turned toward the nest, the old stork nest 
known to every-body, and see, there stands the 
long legged stilt-bird on the edge of the cradle 
where last year he reared his young, and where, 
perhaps, he first saw the light of the world 
many years ago. His better half still dallies 
on the road, loth to leave the more hospitable 
country where food is still abundant, The 
male has come on ahead, aud examines the old 
nesting place, visits the well known places in 
the surrounding meadows and plains, and lives 
like a bachelor in his usual home, until one day 
the observer suddenly misses him. A few days 
pass and then the pair appear, coming from a 
lofty height, circling lower and closer to their 
home, narrowing their circles more and more 
until at length they settle down upon the nest. 

A glad rattling of beaks proclaims the arri- 
val of the faithful pair. When they stand 
quietly upon a lofty tower, on the house, or 
the pruned eim tree there is nothing grave, 
proud or dignified in thair hearing, they rath- 
er appear clumsy, with all their length of limb. 

How different they appear when they settle 
down in the grass and about with 
measured steps, peering in all directions in 
search of prey, and keeping a sharp lookout 
for their own safety in spite of the consideration 
with which they are treated. 


strut 


Then it is that 
Walking 
up and down the stork examines his stu round- 
ings criticaily. 


they are really grave and dignified, 


The slightest motion of any- 
thing eatable is at once detected by his sharp 
senses, rendered doubly keen by inate greed- 
iness. [Ie holds his we pon always ready for 
striking, the long sharp beak drives downwaril 
like an arrow, and pierces with unerring aim 


the scurrying mouse. the toiling mole, the 


whirring beetle and the squirming lizard. With 
the mole or rodent he frequently catches a 
whole bunch of moss, grass or twigs, and he 
either devours his booty on the spot or carries 
itto his mate or to his little ones in the nest. 

When beginning a flight he hops along, flap- 
ping his wings and then Jeaving the ground and 
struggling upward with apparent awkwardness. 

He is equally awkward in alighting when his 
destination is reached. He never approaches 
the spot where he is to alight from below or in 
a horizontal line, but always from above letting 
himself down carefully with his stilt legs out- 
stretched. Whenever he discovers a good feed- 
ing place he comes back again until the food 
supply is exhausted. His memory for places 
does him good service, as when, for example, 
he discovers a litter of young hares he knows 
well where to return for them and carries them 
away, one atatime. He is not content with 
inerely robbing to supply his family and to sat- 
isfy his hunger, for he is murderous and blood- 
Beside a brook 


which emptied into a pond we found, early in 


thirsty as well as greedy. 


the season, dozens of freshly killed toads every 
one of which had had its body ripped open by 
the stork, although not a particle of any of them 
had been eaten. Other traits in the character 
of the stork are ill-nature and jealousy. When 
young storks in the spring revisit the nests in 
which they were hatched or when strangers 
attempt to settle in the nest a violent fight 
takes place, in which the male and female 
unite in defending their nest and succeed in 
murdering or terribly mutilating the intruder 
even though it may have been one of their own 
brood of the previous year. When the stork is 
domesticated he displays similar traits among 
the poultry of the barnyard. Wesaw one in 
a large courtyard strutting grandly around, 
marching around the chickens and ducks in 
smaller and smaller circles while they stupidly 
submitted to being driven and huddled up to- 
Nothing but 
domineering arrogance prompted the stork to 


gether in the middle of the yard. 


do this ,for he ended the performance every 
time with a vicious charge which drove the 
frightened fowls cackling and quacking in all 


- to playing amusing pranks on the 
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Tame storks can never be trusted 
with young chickens or ducklings. 
the watchfulness of the hen or 
they will spear the little ones, 
pieces and eat them, 


directions. 
In spite of 
duck 


tear them to 


mother 
They are also addicted 
cats and 
dogs. Their attempts to capture the sparrows 
which flutter about them are highly ludicrous. 
The sparrows, of course, are quicker than the 
pursuing stork whose 
to catch them never lead him to give up the 


attempt. 


continual failures 


Marital fidelity is, next to the love for his 
old home, the strongest trait in the storks char- 
acter, When the sexes are separated by death 
the survivor rarely re-enters the wedded estate. 

This is especially true of the female, perhaps 
from lack of inclination perhaps from iack. of 
oj portunity. Who knows but what a profound 
sorrow may be the cause of the strict mainten- 
ance of an honest widowhood? 

ANGUS GAINES. 


Vincennes, Indiana. 


WRITTEN FOR THE OREGON NATURALIST: 


WINTER BIRD LIFE IN SOUTHERN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


BY C. C, PURDUM. 


Launching into a broad field, like the one the 
above topic suggests, one naturally experiences 
a sensation of insufficiency to fulfill the task 
before him. 
has stolen over me again and again during the 
preparation of this article and if ‘‘ye editor” 


Such a sensation I must confess 


deem it worthy to go farther than the waste- 
basket, I sincerely hope that the three thousand 
indulgent readers of the ‘*OREGON NATURAL- 
Ist”’ will find something in its words to interest 
and instruct them. Truly southern Massa- 
chusetts 
peculiarities, gives a most excellent field for 
the operations of a concientious, working or- 
nithologist: let us then consult our note book 
for, first our interesting water birds, and the 


from its variety of geographical 


first one to be met with is 
(2) Colymbus holboellit (847). 

AMERICAN RED-NECKED GREBE. 
This is a large variety of the European species 
and by the novice, might be zasily confounded 
with it, The bill however is much longer of 
a deep black above and quite yellow, into 
which the black abruptly shades below. “‘Fivl- 
boellii”is a common visitor in this locality dur- 
ing the winter, and is one of the most difficult 
to capture, owing to their shyness. However 
when once within gunshot they are not nearly 
as active in avoiding destruction as their rel- 
atives ‘‘auritus.” As the birds visit us in win- 
ter, one would be inclined to suppose the name 
“‘red-necked” incorrect, for the deep brownish 
red on the neck of the spring plumage is entire- 
ly absent except in the dorsal line; and its 
place is taken by an ashy white; the mottling 
of the under parts being much less marked 
than in summer. 

Colymbus (both holboellit and auritus) find 
good feeding grounds in the numerous coves 
harbors and bends, in which this locality 
abounds. Their chief food here is certain varie- 
ties of fungi which are found plentifully upon 
the rock-weed and sea-weed. The average 
measurements of several specimens give the 
following results. Length, 19.24; extent, 
33.00; wing, 7.75; tarsus, 2.50; middle toe 
and claw, about 2.75; bill about 2.00, As 
before stated ‘‘Holboellii” is a common visitor 
here but not nearly as abunbant as, 

(3) Cotymbus auritus (848). 
HORNED GREBE. 

This interesting ‘‘bunch of feathers” is not 
as large as the previous species, but vary much 
in size. The amazing power which this bird 
shows in avoiding destruction, by its lightning 
like dives has procured it the apropriate names 
of ‘‘devil diver,” ‘‘dip chick,” ‘‘water witch,’ 
‘‘shut-the-door” etc. For instance suppose we 
are rowing over the quiet waters of one of our 
numerous harbors on some bitter cold morning; 
either to or from a short collecting trip with 
our decoys; when suddenly around the point, 
just ahead comes ‘‘AN OBJECT” and as it drags its 
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hinder parts in the water, it brings a smile to 
your lips in spite of the cold weather. 
Splash! ‘‘All ina heap‘‘ this ‘‘bunch” has 
fallen as it were into the water, and then 
‘‘presto”! what a change. Each movement is 
like lightning, each motion as quick as thought. 

Yon raise your gun tofire: he is but fifteen 
yards away. You press the trigger; a flash; a 
report; a slight ripple upon the tranquil water 
of the cove. That is all; but under that friend- 
ly shelter your would be captive is ‘‘making 
tracks” and some words that sound strangely 
like ‘‘cuss words” float away on the chilly air. 

Perhaps you catch sight of a small round 
dark object, some moments later entirely out of 
gun-shot, and you exclaim almost involunta- 
rily ‘‘there he is!” yes indeed there he is but 
too far to be shot at, and with a few more ad- 
jJectives you resume your trip. 

(to be continued.) 


A MILLION U.S. postage stamps bought 
by D. M. Averill last month weighed 253 
pounds, and filled 2% barrels to over flowing. 

These stamps were collected in I5 months, 
and every United States issue is represented 
from the § cent brown 1847 to the present. 

A few Canada stamps were observed among 
them, but a notable feature about them appear- 
ed to be their fine condition, most of the en- 
velopes being cut square, and_ the 
remarkably clean. 


adhesives 


A ComMpPANy of Latah’s Wash. prominent 

citizens, has been formed, for the purpose of 
draining a large spring a mile from town. 
The company expects to find mammoth bones, 
as the skeleton of the mastodon, about which 
so much has been written, was taken from a 
large spring near it, which was very much the 
same. A large sum was paid B. F. Coplen 
for the bones taken from the spring. 


AN Hour AMONG My RELICS. 


FRED. E. COLEMAN. 


As I look about me I see relics on every 
hand, arranged in a manner to suit my own 
individual taste. Some of the arrangements 
with myself while others are 
First, my 


are original 
gleaned from brother collectors. 
sanctum is 10x16 feet in size, lighted by large 
double windows on the side facing the street, 
with a door on the opposite side. 

At each end of the room I have shelves across, 
reaching four feet in height, and making in all, 
40 feet of shelving, six inches wide and one 
shelf at the bottom 18 inches in width. On the 
narrow shelves I have arranged my minerals, 
fossils, wood, and some historical relics, in 
separate classes, Jabeled with a number, which is 
entered into a book for each class. Each num- 
ber has a brief history, stating how found, when, 
One of the broad 


shelvesis used for mirine specimens and land 


where and by whom found. 


and fresh water shells, while the other is used for 
the larger implements of the stone age. 

Above these shelvesI find ample room for 
arrows, spears, drills, hoes, scrapers, and all 
such implements, which I have rather artisti- 
cally arranged and framed. Above the window 
is a shelf covered with old china-ware, and pre- 
served snakes etc. Upon both sides of these 
windows I hang my frames of currency, old 
On the other side 


sits a book-case containing many old school 


mapsand a few documents. 


books, Chinese bible, collectors scrap books, 
pamphlets, and magazines on Natural History. 
Upon this wall I have hanging a section of an old 
birch-bark canoe and have pinned to this many 
documents and papers. 

On the other side of the door is my gun rack and 
armory consisting of guns, bayonets, swords, 
andknives. InthecenteroftheroomI have a 
flax wheel anda cabinet containing eight drawers 
and as I peep into these I finda small but valu- 
able collection of coins and medals, a few woods, 


some fine old historical relics and a few birds eggs. 


THE OREGON 


In taking an inventory I find 3538 specimens be- 
sides a stamp book of many goodold_ varieties. 
T should like to start a collectors autograph al- 
bum by exchanging name upon a plain white card 
perbaps 2x3inches in size giving first name 
branch of study, and address. I believe lam a 
born archaeologist, and am making that my 
main study. I trust this article may benefit some 
of ovr amateur coilectors in the arrangement of 


their collections. 


OREGON’S LARGEST LAND SHELL. 


Felix (Aglaia) fivelis, Gray. 


Humboldt 
Bay to Vancouvers Island, and eastward to the 
Mt. Shasta the 
form 1s very much smaller than those usually 


An Oregon species found from 


Cascade Mountains. From 
found while it is unusuaily 
the Coos Bay region. 
bolt Biy almost merges into 4. 


well developed in 
The form from Hum- 
infumata a 
California species and it therefore varies in color 
from this entire black form to almost white, the 
band being present except in the extremely dark 
variety, 

This probably 
the handsomest of Oregons many species, the 


beautiful land shell, is 
shelJs vary much in size and color, adult speci- 


mens are found measuring an inch and a_ half 
in diameter, it 1s described by Josiah Keep in 


his admirable *‘West Coast Shells” as follows 
*“Whorls seven, umbilicus partly concealed by 


by 
The color is always dark 


the reflected peristome, surface marked 
‘fine lines of growth. 
beneath, but the spire is Sometimes lighter and 
marked by rich bands of black and yellow or 
light brown.” 
This species is still quite p'entifal and we be- 
French 


lieve has heen sold to the restuarants 


in Portland for eating being served in the same 


NATURALIST. 


manner as edjx pomatia, the edible Snail of 


France and in fact all Europe. 


THE PARKMAN’S WREN. 


In this locality the Parkmans is more abun- 
dant than the House Wren, though not so well 
known on account of its retiring habits. 
About the last week of April they begin to ar- 
rive, but are usualiy heard before they are seen. 
They seem to prefer to nest in the woods near 
water, differing in this respect from the House 
Wren which is more sociable, nesting around 
and in the city in the bird-boxes put up for the 
purpose and in every conceivable corner and 
hole, The nests of the Parkman’s Wren are 
generally built in the deserted holes of the Dow- 
ny Woodpecker or Yellow-breasted Sapsucker, 
and are usually completed and the clutch laid hy 
the first week of June. The nests are built of 
sticks, usually Oak, and lined with grape-vine 
bark, horse-hair, and feathers. 

The clutch usually consists of seven eggs 
rarely less, sometimes eight ornine. The eggs 
are hardly distinguishable from those of the 
House Wren, but they average larger. Below 
I give descriptions and measurements of a few 
sets taken this year. 

Set I. Seven eggs. 
dead Poplar tree, composed of sticks, and lined 


Nest 18 feet up in a 
with bark, and fur. Eggs clay color, spotted 
with reddish brown and lilac, forming wreaths 
around the large ends of the eggs. ‘Taken 
June 7th 1894. Measure- 
67 x .54 .67 x 54 .66 x 54 .64.x 52 
. CHEE AIOB! 3152 503 x 153". 

Set 2. Eight eggs. Nest 7 feet up in knot- 


Incubation slight. 


ments. 


hole in dead Willow stub, composed of sticks, 
Eggs whitish, spotted 
Taken 


Measure- 


hair, fur, and feathers. 
very heavily with pink and purple. 
June 7th 1894. 
ments. 

.62 X.50 .62 x .51 .62 x .53 .61 x .49 .61 48 
.60 ¥ .50 .60 x .47 .60 x .52. 

Set 3. Seven eggs. Nest 28 feet up’ in de- 
serted Downy Woodpecker’s hole in Willow 


Incubation fresh. 
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stub, composed of sticks and weed-stems, lined 

with fur, horse hair and a few bits of cotton. 
Eggs whitish very sparingly marked with 

fine pinkish dots-. Taken June roth 1894. 

Incubation one-half Measurements. 

68 x 56.68 x .55 .67 x 55.67 x -55 -07 x.50 

ORANG 2! (6G), 2 


WALTON MITCHELL, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


THE SAW-WHET OWL 
(Myctale Acadica) 


The habitat of the Saw-whet or as it is common- 
ly called, the Acadian owl is the southern por- 
tion of British America, and the United States 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coasts; south in 
the eastern portion as far as southern Pennsyl- 
vania, and in the west as far south as Mexico, 
where it is met with in the mountains- 

This bird is very shy and retiring in its habits, 
seldom leaving its secluded retreats in the wild 
woodlands, until late in the evening, and for 
these reasons it has without doubt escaped no- 
ice in many places within its range and where 
they have been noted as rare, they are more 
common than is generally supposed. 

The food of this owl is similar to all the 
smaller of our owls consisting chiefly of mice 
and insects although when pressed by hunger, 
they kill and devour small birds, and from all 
records at hand. the birds killed are mostly 
those of the sparrow, finch and grosbeak fami- 
lies. Mr. Brewster (in Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club 
1882) gives quite an interesting description of 
the manner in which a young owl of this species 
disgorges the pellets of indigestible matter from 
its stomach as follows. ‘The owl will gape 
several times, then the head will be violently 
shaken sideways, and finally the pellet, coated 
with mucous, would shoot forth, frequently 
falling several inches in front of the spot where 
the bird was sitting.” 

That the Saw-whet owl is, beyond a doubt, 
the soundest sleeper of all our owls has been 
noted by numerous ornithologists, some of them 


having caught the birds alive (in the daytime) 


by placing a hat over them. This owl derives 
its name from its peculiar love-note, which 
sounds very much like a man filing a saw and 
which can be heard for a long distance on ac- 
count of its peculiar shriliness. 

They breed in the United States from the 
middle states northward in old woodpeckers 
holes or natural cavities in trees, no nest being 
buiit. 


though as many as seven have been found in 
one nest, and are laid upon the decayed ma- 


The eggs are usually four in number al- 


terialin the hole. They average 1.00 x 1.20 
inches in size, in colour white, and nearly 
spherical in form, As is the usual habit with 
owls incubation commences upon the first egg 
laid and asa result eggs with different sized 
embryos are found in the nests. Breed dur- 
ing March and April usnally March 2oth to 
April toth. 
IsADOR S TROSTLER 


Omaha Nebraska, 


AMERICAN WATER OUZEE: 


The Water-Ouzel, Czzclus Mexjcanus, com- 
monly called the American Dipper, is one of 
the most interesting of our native birds, and I 
have aften wondered why there has not been 
more written about it. 

Very few collections contain specimens of 
this bird’s egg. It cannot be because the 
birds are rare, because there is not a stream of 
water in the state that has not a few of these 
sweet songsters on it. I say sweet ,songsters, 
because there are, at least to me, ‘ew birds 
that have a finer voice, 

One not 


better known, and its eggs more generally seen, 


reason, why this bird is 
is because collectors do not start early enough 
to look for them, or it may be that they are 
afraid of getting a ‘‘cool bath,” 

I have always heen under the impression that 
they were later in nesting, but for the last two 
years I have paid more attention to their habits 


and have found that they begia’‘nesting late in 


. 
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March or early in April. 

Sitting on the bank of the North fork of the 
Nehalem river in the northwestern part of Ore- 
gon, one day in April, watching the movements 
of a large specimen of the bald eagle, I had my 
attention drawn suddenly to the movements of 
a pair of Water Ouzels near my feet. 

_ Flying from [ did not at first know where, 
they would alight in the water, and after swim- 
ming a few feet would at last perch on a rock 
and commence that peculiar motion which gave 
to them the name; American Dipper. This mo- 
tion is hard to describe, but once seen can 
never be forgotten, 

After a few moments as if satisfied that their 
actions were not observed, they would plunge 
boldly into the water and dive to the bottom, 
appearing again to take breath and again div- 
ing, to appear finally with a mouthful of moss, 
obtained from the rocks at the bottom of the 
stream. Then flying to their nests, would de- 
posit their load and return quickly for more. 
Both the male and female working, the male 
never too tired to sing a few notes. 

I carefully noted where the nest was located 
and after waiting unul I was satisfied the full 
set had been laid I started to ‘‘collect” them. 
But how? was the question. 

The nest was located on the opposite side of 
the river, and the only means of crossing was 
by a cranky canoe, discarded by some noble 
red man. Not being a very good swimmer 
and alittle afraid of a cold plunge in the water, 
but determined to have those eggs, I embarked, 
Fatal choice! The canoe not being handled by 
skillful hands, capsized, and swim I had to, 
but at last I reached the ‘longed-for” bank 
Like all others 
of thls species, the nest was placed under a 


and started for the nest again. 


water-fall, which was fully thirty feet high, the 
nest was about ten feet from the top. 

Yo reach it I must swim through forty feet 
of rather rough water. After having come so 
far I was not going back empty handed, and 
heing wet any way, I again took a plunge, 
with a hard. struggle I at last reached a 
ledge of rock directly under the nest. 


I quietly climbed up the rocks and at last 
held the much desired eggs. They were well 
worth the struggle that was necessary to ob- 
tainthem. They were five in number and 
were pure white, measuring I.00x 70, I.00x 
UeRAOTX.70, 1.0UX. 74, 1. O4xn7 2. 

The nest was a beautiful one, oval in shape 
about 7x10 inches, and was composed of moss, 
and lined with fine dried grass, very firmly 
constructed. Although I much wished to 
keep this nest, it was impossible as I had no 
way of carrying it. So strapping my box se- 
curely tomy left arm, and taking a long breath 
I plunged far out into the boiling, seething 
water and struck out for shore, which I reached 
after a hard swim, landing nearly a hundred 
yards below. 

This set was collected April 12th. Two 
days afterwards I examined a nest under more 
favorable circumstances which contained nearly 
full grown young, and the next day one contain- 
ing three eggs. 

In building the nest a suitable location is first 
chosen which may be on the top of a rock, on 
a ledge or under a waterfall, but always near 
swiftly running water. The back of the nest is 
built first, and throughout the whole operation 

kept higher, finishing the part directly over 
the entrance last, and securing it with small twigs 
like a butchers skewer. When the young are 
old enough to fly, these twigs are removed and 
the top of the nest falls off, giving the young 
an easy exit. 

The shells are very frail and the best way to 
blow them is to reinforce the shells with court- 
plaster, placing a piece about as large as a dime 
and with a hole in the center, on the side in 
which the opening is to be made, this can be 
drilled through, and the contents safely removed. 


Guy Q. STRYKER. 


While’exploring in the Cascade mountains 
during last summer, Professor Lloyd, of Forest 
Grove, discovered a new violet. It is a small 
plant with a delicate white flower with trans- 
parent petals, and grows in wet mossy places. 


He has named it Viola Macloskeyi in honor of 
his perceptor in biology at Princetown. 
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An old gun barrel, unearthed in the Bucking- 
ham swamps, near Monroe, invites speculation, 
It is said to be copper instead of steel. The 
barrel is round instead of octagonal, and the 
bore is the size of the ordlnary 44-caliber rifle. 
It is to be brought to Corvallis for examination, 


The Archzeologist’s Paradise, 


Archzologists will undoubtedly find in south- 
eastern Oregon, relics proportionately desery- 
ing of their attention as the mounds of tbe mid- 
dle west, the cliff dwellings of New Mexico or 
the adobe houses of Arizona, Curios of all kinds 
and description have been found in Coos and 
Curry counties, Not long since a stone canoe 
nine and a quarter inches long, five inches wide 
and three inches deep, and a hollow stone 
three inches long were found near Bandon. 
The articles are richly carved and well shaped. 
Other relics such as carved jugs, spoons and 
implements of war have also been found. Resi- 
dents of that section of the state believe the un- 
earthed articles were made by some ancient 
tribe that occupied that region, for they are 
certainly not the work of the American Indian 
Columbus discovered,— #xch. 


INDIAN RELICS. 


The time will come when aboriginal me- 
mentoes will possess value, and the time is 
fast passing by when_they can be gathered _to- 
gether. No doubt, while time shall last plow- 
shares will turn up arrow-heads not infrequent- 
ly; but we who so closely followed the aborigi- 
nal have set little store on what will be prized 
in time tocome. To us they are common, for 
beautiful arrow-heads are found at fisheries or 
on old camping grounds, or upon the battle- 
fields of the past. We turn up mortars and 
pestles that have histories engraved on them 
When we ask the Indian 


who survives, we are surprised that he has no 


with indifference. 


idea of their origin, and our occassional col- 
lectors cherish images and carved stone work 


that no race claims. “The only answer the 


siwash makes is that they were made and used 
by some race that preceded their own. Mrs. 
W. C. Johnson has antiquarian tastes that are 
shown in a collection of curios and antiques 
gathered, literally, at great expense, from the 
four corners of the earth, including many me- 
mentoes of the aborigines ‘of our own section. 
She corroborates the continual story the 
Indians tell, that these things mostly are left 
from a prehistoric race. She says years ago 
she made a friend of an Indian woman at 
Oregon City, who gave her valuable inform- 
When they talked of making the canal 
and locks at the falls, this woman told her 


ation. 


that her people had found and buried a large 
stone frog that was left by that ancient people, 
that would be right in the path of the canal 
and must be dug up. If dug up, it would be 
followed by floods and storms that would re- 
sult in great damage, for the great spirit of the 


old race resented any meddling with their relics. 


The stone frog was, sure enough, unearthed , 


and thrown out by the canal builders, and, 
sure enough, the winter saw fearful floods and 
the Indians said their prophecy had come true. 
The stone frog was in Dr. Rafferty’s keeping, 
at East Portland, and should be gathered into 
a state museum, wilh all such other relics. 
Mrs. Johnson also tells me that her husband 
remembers that, when he was a lad: of 15, 
vearly or fully half a century ago, men were 
engaged in digging a ditch in front of Governor 
Abernethy’s place, on the river just below 
Oregon City, and uncovered the head and 
shoulders of a fuli-sized stone figure of a man, 
closely resembling the Indian in every respect. 
Rather than unearth and exhume this image of 
heroic proportions, they changed the course of 
the ditch; but some time later, when it occur- 
red to him that this image was worthy of notice, 


he went to find it and it was non est. Thesup- , 


position was that the Clackamas Indians had 
taken it up and consigned it tc the safe keeping 
of the Willamette close by. They attributed all 
these works to a prehistoric race, and were a- 


-fraid to leave them exposed, as they said the 
*spirits who ruled that ancient people were very 


——— 
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powerful still, and were sure to resent any tri- 
fling with or neglect of the remains of their 
favorite people, 

they do not know. 


What became of that people 
S. A. Clarkin Oregonian 


THE GLACIAL CLAYS. 


By Pror, ARTHUR M, Epwarps, M. D. 


When the rocks (and there is meant thereby 
the sedimentary soils, sands and clays, for the 
geologists know as rock any substance which 
occur in the earth, meaning anything softer than 
the rocks ordinarily speaking,) which were 
found newer than the Tertiary, in what is or- 
dinarily called the Quaternary series, there was 
laid down certain gravels and clays which have 
puzzled the observer to account fur, 

The gravels laid down in the United States 
in a region which is down to the New Bruns- 
wick in New Jersey, not be.ow that, and were 
called glacial gravels, because they evidently 
formed in the period when the ice covered 
the states of New Jersey, New York, Con- 
necticut and further North, This gravel was 
known as glacial moraine and it is very thick, 
It is made up of the washing of rocks containing 
fossils sometimes, at other times not fossils, 
some lime stones, some granites and some shales, 
The pieces are from fine sand to large rocks 
many feet across, and the geologists have locate- 
ed them in the North-East, where these rocks 
piobably came from, Not only in valleys but 
on mountain tops, on the top of Mount Wash- 
ington itself these boulders, as they have been 
called are seen. Some as large as a good sized 
house, also came from the East. They often 
are striated, that is to say they are marked 
with grooves in longitudinal lines showing they 
were fixed in the ice that moved along in its 
course, dragging them over the rock below and 
striating them and the country over which they 
moved. These strize are very plain and tell 
thei: story to the thinking and observing mind. 

But while the gravel was thus carried along, 
there was mixed with it a certain amouut of 
clay which was the finer part of the gravel so to 
speak. When the ice melted at last it was de- 


posited on the top of the gravel. This was 
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thinner in some places than in others, It fell 
When the ice hadall 
melted, there were formed in certain places near 


down in immense banks, 


the edge of the moraine, numerous depressions, 
These depressions are called in New Jersey, 
Kettle Holes, in Massachusetts, Dungeons, and 
various other names in other places. They have 
no openings commonly and are dry, swampy or 
contain water, They are most distinctly round, 
At the bottom is the clay. The same clay that 
covers the country from New Jersey northward. 

Examination of this clay shows it to contain 
fossils, microscopical of course. These are call- 
ed Diatomacez, or Bacillariacee, and was reck- 
oned as plants, but are now put intoa kingdom 
by themselves, They are called Protista, mid- 
way between animals and plants, They are most- 
ly silica or quartz, and are most beautifully 
sculptured, They were considered recent be- 
cause they were thesamc as recent ones which 
grow in ponds and brooks now, But now they 
are known to be fossil. The claysof New Jer- 


sey are glacial clays. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER 
IN 
CHINOOK JARGON. 


Nesika papa klaxta  mitlite kopa 
Our Father who art pele 
sahale, kloshe kopa nesika 
the above good in our 

(or Heaven,) : 

tumtum mika nem; kloshe mika 
hearts  (be)thy name; good thou 
tyee kopa konaway  tilakum; kloshe 
chief among all people; good 
mika tumtum kopa_ illahe kahkwa 
thy will upon earth as 
kopa  sahale; — potlatch = konaway 
in the above; give every 
sun nesika muckamuck, pee kopet- 
day our food and remem- 
kumtuks konaway  nesika mesache, 
ber not all our sins, 
kahkwa nesika mamook kopa 
as we do to 
klaska spose mamook mesahche kopa 
them that do wrong to 
nesika; marsh siah kopa nesika 
us; put away — far from us 
konaway mesahche. Kloshe kahkwa. 
all evil. Amen. 
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Queries and Replies. 

[We invite contributions to this column from 
any subscriber who has a question to ask, or 
who can answer a question asked by some one 


else. The only condition will be: the utmost 
brevity consistent with clearness of statement, 


and that questions are not asked that can read- 
ily be answered by consulting a dictionary or an 
encyclopedia. ] 

(1) What can I use to prevent my gun from 
rusting when using on the salt water. 

M. Astoria. 

(Ans. toI1 ) When not in use cover with a 
thin coating of Blue Ointment, Uxguentum 
hydrargyrt. V% Mercury. 


(2) At what place in Oregon was the recent 
find of Zeolites made, and by whom? RN. Jr 


If You 
Have 
Curiosities SALE : 


Advertise 
In Th 


Oregon 
Naturalist. 


IT!) GORSST ere cols 
LECTORS iNgeevVERY 
STATE ING Poe ONION! 

AND TO THE MAJOR- 
IBS beh pao Ga COLLECTORS 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


FOR 


NATURALIST. 


Books for Naturalists. 


“Our Common Birds and How to Know 
Them” by J. B. Grant, 64 plates, cloth 1.65 
“Flow to Know the Wild Flowers,” by Mrs. 
W.S Dana, fully illustrated. cloth 1.65 
‘Our Own Birds,” a familiar natural history 
of the birds of the U. S., by W. L. Baily, 
Illustrated, cloth 1.25 
“*Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration,” 
by J. H. Batty, cloth ; 1.50 
“Taxidermy Without a Teacher,” by W. P. 
Manton, cloth .50 
#&'Sent post-paid on receipt of price by, 
Stuart & Thompson Company, 
BOOKSELLERS & STATIONERS, 
269 and 271 Morrison St. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Any other works guoted on application. 


= Keystone Mineral Gollection 


Containing 20 Specimens. size 1xr}4 in., labeled, with 


name and locality put up ina partitioned box and sent 


. by mail prepaid for §5Oc., List for stamp. 


ISAAC S. KIRK, Fremont, Chester Co., Pa. 


FOR EXCHANGE. 


LOOK.—For eggs in sets with data, catalog- 


_ued from 6 cts up, or Minerals or Shells, to the 


to the value of 50 cts, I will send a formula for 
making a liquid that petrifies wood or any por- 


ous substance. Frederick Ifill, Lyme, Conn. 


Exchange. —Sets and singles of this locality 
Sets 
of water birds and birds of prey especially de- 
Geo. S. Greene, 1447 Tample St. Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


to exchange for sets from other localities. 


sired. 


BICYCLE.—Will exchange an 1893, West- 
ern Wheel Works, 24, inch cushion tire, 
Suitable for 
boy of 13 or 14 years of age, for a 22 calibre 
Winchester or other good rifle, one that shoots 
to kill. Bicycle needs repairing to the amount 
of $3.00. I paid $45.00 forit. F. W. German, 
392 Morrison St. Portland Ore. 


Safety ball-bearing throughout. 


THE OREGON NATURALIST. 


PREMIUMS. 


For Bil ‘Suhaceers 
Subscribe Now! 


SEND 50 cents to the OREGON 
NATURALIST; select one of the 
following premiums, which will 
be sent you post-paid, and the 
NaTuRALIST for 12 months. 


Photo of Indian Bone Idol found in Oregon. 
Two Photo’s of Bird Life. 

100 Data Blanks, extra large size. 
Oregon Water-dog, Indian cured. 
Cabinet Spec. Azurite from Arizona. 
Greenish Stalactite Cleavage, from Arizona. 
5 species Western Birds’ Eggs. 

15 species Pacific Coast Shells. 
Tiidescent Silver Matte. 

Cabinet Spec. Galenite, Wash. 
Oregon Agate, one side polished. 
Cab, Spec. Red Jasper. 

Abalone Shell 4x6Cal. 

Oregon Souvenir Moss Book, 
Specimen Mushroom Coral. 

I pair Machaera patula, Oregon. 
Spec. Gold-bearing Quartz, Oregon. 
Petrified Wood, Ore. 

I pair Helix fidelis. 

I pair Tapes Staminea. 

Spec. Alaska Garnet. 


Address, OREGON NATURALIST, Box, 253, 
Portland, Oregon. 


S<MUSIE LOVERS? 


Learn to play any Instrument, Without a Teacher. 
Send socents cash or stampsand I will send prepaid a 
book of Instructions. Any‘Instrument mastered, with 
* no other help only this Instructor. 

I. M.-“MARSH, 
Delavan, Illinois, 


SHELLS FOR SALE. 


A Collection of valuable Shells, the result, of 
15 years ardent work in this field of Natural His- 
tory, the owner of which is compelled, on ac- 


count of hard times to dispose of and we are 
now enabled to offer them at a very low price. 
This is a thoroughly Scientific Collection, all 
doubtful species having been referred to the 
best authorities, such as Binney, Tryon, Pilsbry 
and others, and consists of 3094 species of Land, 
Fresh Water and Marine Shells, besides a large 
number of duplicates. No dealer can offer such 
Shells as the Collector of these has retained, be- 
ing the Cream of his personal collecting and 
correspondence with well known Museums and 
Colleges in United States, Europe, Australia 
and South America. 
represented by 78 species, among them being 
splendid examples of C. Aurantia, C. Testudi- 
naria, C. Pantherina, etc. Oliva 42 species 
Conus 67, Cassis 24, Voluta 17 etc. being di- 
vided up as follows. 


Such groups as Cypraea, 


Marine Univalves............ I 521 
Marine Bivalves............-.. 558 
FTES Watela-ecectiseect erent 2904 
WSaNG Voce s-uenecoaseeeaeedececces 721 
Sse 
3094 


And over 20,000 examples, many of the 
finer species being represented in series of from 
10 to 25 examples each. This isa fine collect- 
ion for Students and will be sent F. O. B. for 
$1750.00. For particulars, terms etc., address, 

D. M. AVERILL & CO., 
392 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 


¢. M. Mc KAY, 
PRECIOUS STONES 
NATIVE AND FOREIGN 
CUT AND POLISHED. 

Montana Sapphires, Garnets, Rubies, Agates, Petrified 
Wood and al! kinds of Stones, Precious and Semi-precious 
cut for Jewelry. I make a specialty of cutting and 
polishing Water Agates, Opals, and all kinds of Mineral- 
ogical specimens. If you have any work in my line 
correspondence solicited. Terms reasonable. My plant 
has been equipped with the latest improved machinery 
for cuiting, polishing and re-cutting stones of all kinds. 

Office and Works, 245% Morrison St. 
Portland, Oregon. 
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{ want 


to trade 


for Oregon sia Washing- 
ton Arrow Heads, and other 
relics. Write what you have 


R U IN WANT? 
ionic ranicts: FOSSILS, Minerals, 


gains in everything in 


Indian Relics, 


ANCIENT 2a 
MODERN. 


LARGE STOCK: 11 years experience, “Collectors, 


Scientifically. 
Catalog, for Stamp. 


Collections from $1.co to $5co.co. 
Black Hills Natural History Establishment of 


‘Schools, Museums and Dealers supplied 


Specimens correctly labeled, Priced 


L. W. STILWELL, Deadwood, South Dakota: 


P, S.—Catalog and nice piece deepest Rose Colored Quartz in the World for 12cts. 


Black 


Hills, Catalog & Snowy and Frost lined Chalcedony Geode from Cheyenne River for 27¢c. new find. 


HERKIMER CO., CRYSTAL 


THE FINS 
THE WORRE 


The advantage of living in the locality wh= 
Unsurpassed i In B rilliancy 8 ities marvelé Steers ae found, “coal 


Beauty, 


and Perfectinas 


with experience of 18 yeirs in collecting then, 
enables me to offer choice specimens at the 
lowest living prices. 


Exhibit at the World’ ae Ve 


Fair Received Highest a-¢ 
ward, Medal and Ee : 


F Soe 

RQ Every purchas- 

E er of this popular 
collection will be 


presented with a handsome glass tube, containing 10 Mic ruscopic caeele absolutely “perfect, 


and so very small that it takes 11,000 to weigh one ounce. 


Possibly you may never have seen 


any of the Herkimer Co., Crystals, if not, send for this collection to-day and if it does not 


please you, return it, and your Money will be cheerfully refunded 


Address, 


A. B. CRIM, Middleville, Herkimer Co. New York. 


RUBBER - STAMPS 


OF EVERY) DESCRIRGION: 

We make a specialty of Stamps and Stencils 
for collectors, can make any thing you need in 
the Rubber Stamp line, cheaper than the cheap- 
est. HOLLISTER & POTTER, 

SUCCESSORS TO J. C. HOLLISTER, 

252 Washington St., Portland, Ore. 

Mfgrs’ of Rubber Stamps, Ster eae Notary, Corpor- 


ation ana Lodge Seals, etc. Cataloz sent to any address 
for stamp. 


IF you want to learn about the Birds of the Pacifiic 
Coast, or become your own TAXIDERMIST, subscrite 


for the OREGON NATURALIST. Only soc a yaer. 


paid for 15 cts. by D. M. 


INDIAN SHELL MONEY. 


PRECIOUS TOOTH SHELL. 
This shell has been named by s‘ientists, 
Dentalium Inzianorum, and Dentalinm pre- 
Zi0sun, meaning “ofthe Indians” and ‘‘pre- 
cious.” In shape like the tusk of an elephant; 
of pearly or ivory whiteness, and open at both 
ends. It is a native ofthe North Pacific Coast 
and was highly prized by the Ind.ans for making 
money and who cut them in sections and 
used as berds, aswell as stringing thom entire, 

One dozen of these shells will be sent post 
Averill & Co Port- 
land Ore. : 


interest to all Teachers, 
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FRANK a LATTIN, 


miter: N. ve 
—PUBL ISHER OF— 


hic Oologist, 


NATURAL SCIENCE 
NEWS. 


JOBBER IN- 


SPECIMENS, INSTRUMENTS, SUP- 
PLIES AND PUBLICATIONS FOR 
' FHE NATURALIST. 


THE OOLOGIsT is a 32 page monthly ‘maga- 
zine established by ‘‘Lattin,” in 1884, ‘devoted 
to Birds, their nests and eggs; and is of special 
Sportsmen, Natural- 
ists, and Curio Collectors. During 1894 it at- 
tained an average monthly circulation of 4,167 
copies. It is recognized everywhere as the 
leading medium through which to reach the 
class for whom it is published. Over 50 new 
ads. appear in each issue, and its patrons, with 
rarely an exception, says ‘‘7¢ pays.” 
~ Subscription, 75 cents per annum, 
5 cents. 


Sample 


NATURAL SCIENCE News js the only WEEK- 


LY Jownal devoted exclusively to Natural 
History in America. 8 pages. Established 
1895. Circulation, ever /ess than 2,000 


copies per issue. Over 50 new advertisements 
every week. 
Subscription, $1.00 per annum, Sample 2c 


Send 10c. for sample of both publications and 


“{Lattins,” Clearance Sale price-list. 


Always address every thing 


plainly and in full. 


Frank H. LatTIn, 
ALBION, N. Y. 


The Baltimore e Cactus 
Journal, 


A monthly publication devoted 
to the culture of Cacti and suc- 
‘culent plants, interesting arti- 
cles from.,collectors, growers 
and prominent. amateur | -culti- 


vators. Subscription 50c. per 
vear OFFICE 1200 One as AVE. 


BALTIMORE, MD 
‘Send for Sample Copy. ; 


.Theabove Card is about one-half size of 
Gentlemen’s Calling’Card. 50 Printed for 
25 cents. Correct size and Latest Style. 
Miss and Mrs. Cards correct size 35c. 
50. Above’ sent post- -free. 
Send 2c. stamp for price-list of all kind af 
Printinc. ‘A. M. BROWN & CO., 
392 Morrison St. 
Portland, Oregon. 


per 


Send 2 cent stamp for a copy of . 

THE TRADERS’ PAPER 
Bicycles, Firearms, Watches, Real Estate, 
Live Stock, Every thing for sale and exchange. 

One gentleman received 65 letters in an- 
swer to his advertisement. 


THE UNIVERSAL EXCHANGE, 
ATHOL, MASS, 


_ LTE SSRI Sg V8 ale ee eae Since 
THE AQUARIUM, An illustrated quarterly 
magazine, for Students and Lovers of Nature, 
Education and Recreation. Hugo Mulertt, 

F. I. R. S. A. Editor, Subscription rates, 
one year, Socts. Single copies, 25cts., each. 
Sample copy free. Advertising rates on ap- 
plication. Address all communications to 
Hugo Mulertt, 173 Nostrand Ave, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


PLEASANT FIELDS AND WOODLANDS 


If you are fond o1 fresh 
air and restful, riralre- 
treats, read GAMELAND, 
the gentle magazine of 
outdoor life. It reveals 
virgin woods and waters. 
Yearly,to anyaddress $1 
Three trial numbers, 25c. 
No free copies. GAME- 
LAND Pup. Co., 13 Astor 
Place, New York, N.Y. 
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MINERAL + GOLLEGTOR, 
-A Monthly Magazine 


—=- -OR THE. 


Collector, Student... 


For Sale. : ...and Dealer. 


WAR and Indian Relics, Coins, Confeder- ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN, EDITOR. 


ate Stamps and Bills. 
for list. 
3 Different bills anil 
3 $f Coins ‘ 
3. +Arrows us 
$100. in assorted bills ** 


BGS” Send 22 stamp 


list only 10 cents, 


PRICE, $1.00 PER YEAR. Sample copy toc. 
“OOS Sa 26 JOHN ST. N. Y. CiTy. 
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R. D. HAY, Winston, N. C. 


Mention The Oregon Naturalist. 
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fork fare d h 100 Data Blanks, 3x4% . . . . « .20 
s the only tlustrated Month- y doz. Indian Shell Money, Alaska, . . 15 
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i Sent post-paid. - Hes 

Bernard J. Bretherton, D. M. AVERILL & CO., 

Collector and Preparator of Zoological speci- P. O. Box 253. PORTLAND, OREGON. 
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Exchange Column. 


Our Exchange Column is free toall subscribers. All 
Cash offers for this column must be paid for at the rate 
of 4% cent per word, 

WAN TED—Good second-hand copies of Dana’s 
Mineralogy and a good work on Conchology. Can give 
Birds Eye Marble spec. or Paper Weights, fine Calcite, 
Calcite Geodes or pay cash, C. E. BRIGGS Lisbon, 


Iowa. 


EXCHANGE —Large or small specimens of ‘Cone 
in Cone,” for any thing not in my collection. Write and 
send list of what you have. E. J. GARLOCK, 1602 
zoth., St., Des Moines, Iowa. 


EXCHANGE — Unidentified Lepidoptera of this 
locality in papers forany common IDENTIFIED species 
of the same. 

Correspondence unnecessary, send your specimens and 
an equal number will be sent you from here. B. J. 
Bretherton, Newport Lincoln Co. Oregon. 


FOR EXCHANGE,.—One Self Cocking Revolver 
British Bul! Dog, 38 caliber. One Eb. Boston Cornet, 
one Bb, Besson Cornet, one fine Violin Box and Bow. 
One Guitar, one Banjo, and Irish Clipper pit Game eggs. 
Write for what you want, and state what you have for 
exchange and price address I. M. M. Box 55, Delavan, 
Ills. 


Wanted for Ex.—Mounted Birds Minerals Indian 
Relics etc. for Mounted Birds. Persons having fine Birds 
will please let me know. Will also buy extra fine Birds 
always give price. Male or female. Winter or Spring 
plumage. Want old Birds in full plumage. Casper 
Loucks, York Pa. 


WANTED.—An Antoharp. Must have at least three 
bars. Can offer fine sets from this state, printing press, 
cameras, or rifle, Parties having a Harp to dispose of 
Geo. Graham, P. O. Drawer C. 


will please write. 
Gainesville, Fla. 


WANTED IN FXCHANGE.—Old U_ S. and 
Foreign stamps, I can offer a number of fine sets of eggs 
for same, including such as Cinnamon Teal I—9, Am. 
Avocet 1—4, Least Vireo 1—4, Pileolated Warbler 
1-4 etc. A. M. Shields Stimson Block, Los Angeles 


Cal. 


Wanted.—Second hand books on all branches of 
Natural Science: also steel traps; climbers: Western 
eggs; Skins (birds and mammal) and Skulls. We have 
publications, useful formula; LARGE LOT OF 
MARINE CURIO, alge, Birds skins and eggs; what 
have you got? See our ad. in other column. C. C. 
Purdum & Co, L. Box 134 Woods Holl Mass. 


WILL EXCHANGE.— Some rare and choice 
Geodes, arrows and spear heads for any rare curio of 
fish, large turtles or any thing for a musee. W. Piedrit 
Warsaw Ills. 


LOOK.—For eggs in sets with data, catalog- 
ued from 6 cts up, or Minerals or Shells, to the 
to the value of 50 cts, I will send a formula for 
making a liquid that petrifies wood or any por- 
ous substance. Frederick Hill, Lyme, Conn, 


WANTED TO EXCHANGE — Celebrated Irish 
Clipper pit game eggs, from imported stock, For the 
following books ‘“‘Our Conimon Birds and How to keep 
them,” ‘‘How to know the wild flowers,” ‘Our own 
Birds” ‘Practical Taxidermy and Home decoration,” 
“Taxidermy without a teacher.”’ I. M. Marsh. Importer 
and Breeder of Irish pit games, Delavan IIls. 
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OREGON JAY — &% No. 485. For sale price 8.00 
The hole in one egg where blovn not entirely perfect. 
The collector of this set would prefer to sell two of the 
perfect eggs for $4.00, retaining the other two in his col- 
lection. Very complete data, head and portions of skin 
with set... This is a very rare set even in Oregon, 
D. M. Averill & Co. Portland Ore. 


I — received 27 letters in reply to my last Exchange 
Notice in the Oregon Naturalist. W. J. Wirt 


OPALS — in the matrix from Eastern Oregon. We 


will send four different colored specimens by mal for 


35 cts. D. M. Averill & Co. Portland Ore. 


mr 


SIOUX — Indian relics of all kinds to exchange for 
first-class Eagle tail feathers. E. C. Swigert, Gordon, 
Neb. 


T — = 


WANTED-—the following Books, Langille’s “Qur 
Birds in their Haunts, ‘“‘“Maynard’s Birds of Eastern 
North America, ‘‘Davie’s Naturalists Manual, and 
“Apgars Key to Birds of Northwest,”’ can offer in 
Exchange Stamps, or American or Foreign Birds Eggs 
Set or single all lettersanswered. W. J. Wirt, Box 127 
Gaines N.Y. , 


WANTED TO EXCHANGE — Indian relics for old 
coins, coppers and §$’s preferred. Let me hear from 
dealers. A. T. Dunlap. Norwood, N. C. 


WANTED—American Osprey %, and Gt. Blue Her- 
on %. I can offer good sets of 474e, 458, 429, 519, 5528 
and stoforsame. J. Maurice Hatch, Escondido, San 
Diego Co., Calif. 


— 


THE 


PREMIUMS. 


For Bil Subscribers 
Subscribe: Now! 


SEND 50 cents to the OREGON 
NATURALIST; select one of the 
following premiums, which will 
be sent you post-paid, and the 
NATURALIST for 12 months. 


Photo of Indian Bone Idol found in Oregon. 
Two Photo's of Bird Life. 

100 Data Blanks, extra large size. 

Oregon Water-dog, Indian cured. 
Cabinet Spec. Azurite from Arizona, 
Greenish Stalactite Cleavage, from Arizona. 
5 species Western Birds’ Eggs. 

15 species Pacific Coast Shells. 

lhidescent Silver’ Matte. 

Cabinet Spec. Galenite, Wash. 

Oregon Agate, one side polished. 

Cab. Spec. Red Jasper. 

Abalone Shell 4x6Cal. 


- Oregon Souvenir Moss Book. 


Specimen Mushroom Coral. 

I pair Machaera patula, Oregon. 
Spec. Gold-bearing Quartz, Oregon. 
Petrified Wood, Ore. 


1 pair Helix fidelis. 


I pair Tapes Staminea. 
Spec. Alaska Garnet. 

Address, OREGON NATURALIST, Box, 253, 
Portland, Oregon. 


SMUSIC LOVERS” 


Learn to play any Instrument, Without a Teacher. 
Send socents cash or stampsand I will send prepaid a 
book of Instructions. Any Instrument mastered, with 
no other help only this Instructor. 

I. M. MARSH, 
Delavan, Illinois. 
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SHELLS FOR SALE. 


A Geneon of valuable Shells, the result of 
15 years ardent work in this field of Natural His- 
tory, the owner of which is compelled, on ac- 


count of hard times to dispose of and we are 
now enabled to offer them at a very low price. 
This is a thoroughly Scientific Collection, all 
doubtful species having been referred to the 
best authorities, such as Binney, Tryon, Pilsbry 
and others, and consists of 3094 species of Land, 
Fresh Water and Marine Shells, besides a large 
number of duplicates. No dealer can offer such 
Shells as the Collector of these has retained, be- 
ing the Cream of his personal collecting and 
correspondence with well known Museums and 
United States, 
and South America. 


Colleges in Europe, Australia 
Such groups as Cypraea, 
represented by 78 species, among them being 
splendid examples of C. Aurantia, C. Testudi- 
naria, C, Pantherina, etc. Oliva 42 species 
Conus 67, Cassis 24, Voluta 17 etc. 


vided up as follows. 


being di- 


Marine Univalves............ I 521 
Marine Bivalves............... 558 
Hesh wa tere: deusacs eae oe 294. 
Warder hce sess ee os eet ee 721 
3094 


And over 20,000 examples, many of the 
finer species being represented in series of from 
10 to 25 examples each. This isa fine collect- 
ion for Students and will be sent F. O. B. for 
$1750.00. For particulars, terms etc., address, 
D. M. AVERILL & CO., 


392 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 


BOOKS, INSTRUMENTS: AND 
NATURALISTS’ SUPPLIES AT 
BOTTOM PRICES. 

A Complete Manual of Taxidermy for 35 
cents, post paid. Taxidermists’ Outfits and 
Supplies at halfregular prices. 

THE ELMWOOD SUPPLY CoO., 


Cor. South and Charles Sts. Holyoke, Mass. 


The OREGON NATURALIST will be sent on 
trial three months for 10 cents. 
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OREGON ARROWS 


We live in the locality where these beautifu' 
If you need a 


gem arrow points are found. 
few for your collection, now is the time to buy. 
Where once they were plentiful and common, 
they are now comparatively rare, and from be- 
ing more highly prized than formerly by our 
local collectors, they are, when found, hard to 
obtain. Wehave a few left, and for a shot 
time will sell 5 ordinary points for 25cts. 5 
perfect points for 50 cts., rareshapes 25 cts. to 
$3.00 each. Spears 50cts. to $5.00 each. 
Send us a trial order stating your wants, and 
we guarantee satisfaction and good value. 

D. M. AVERILL & CO 

PORTLAND ORE. 


FOR SALE:—A lot of fine Geodes with 
fine Crystals and a few pieces of whole 
Mound Pottery. William Piedrit, War- 
saw, Illinois. 


FOR 60 DAYS ONLY, 


SIOUX INDIAN RELICS SENT PRE- 
PAID AT FOLLOWING PRICES. 


War Clubs, 
covered handle, with steer tail penant, $1.25 


native stone head, rawhide 
each. 

Large Hardwood Bows, with good sinew 
strings, $1.25 each. 

Arrows, 3 feathered, iron points, 20c each, 
or 8 for $1.00, 

Large Moccasins, full beaded, rawhide soles 
$1.25 per pair. 

Large Moccasins, partially beaded, rawhide 
soles, .80c per pair. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
E.-C. SWIGERG, 
GORDON, NEB. 

Interpreter and Indian Trader. 


The Oregon Naturalist will be sent on trial 
three months for Io cents. 


Books for Naturalisis. 


“Our Common Birds and How to Know 
Them” by J. B. Grant, 64 plates, cloth 1.65 
“‘How to Know the Wild Flowers,” by Mrs. 
W.S Dana, fully illustrated. cloth 1.65 
“Our Own Birds,” a familiar natural history 
of the birds of the U. S., by W. L. Baily, 
1.25 
“Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration,” 
by J. H. Batty, cloth 1.50 
“Taxidermy Without a Teacher,” by W. P. 
Manton, cloth .50 


Illustrated, cloth 


#27 Sent post-paid on receipt of price by, 
Stuart & Thompson Company, 
BOOKSELLERS & STATIONERS, 
269 and 271 Morrison St. 
PORTLAND, - OREGON 


Any otber works quoted on application. 


Look! Look! 


Fine skins of the common Arctic and 
Roseate Terns, only .75 cents pre-paid. 
PURDUM & ADAMS, 
Box 134, Woods Holl, Mass. 


SEND for lists of Taxidermy, Cases, 
Cabinets. Stands, 2 Perches; Mtd: 
Specimens, Shells, Curios, Indian Relics, 
Glass Eyes and all kinds of Tags, Data 
Blanks, Printing, etc., to John Amiet, 
Koch, Ohio. 


| Do you know 

that the most 
| 

handsome 

marble in the world is the **‘BIRDS’ EYE 


MARBLE,”’ a rare fossil coral. I will send 
prepaid, highly polished specimens, showing 
eyes perfect!y, for only 6 cents per square inch 
of polished surface. Specimens any size, from 
3 to 50 inches. Elegant paper weights, $1 to 
$3, according to design. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


CHARLES E. BRIGGS, 
Marble Dealer. 
LISBON, IOWA. 
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RUSTY SONG SPARROW. 


Melospiza fasciata guttata, 


Beinga part of the result of the work 
of the Northwestern Ornithological As- 
sociation for February, 1895. 

(Prepared by the president) 

This sparrow is a common resident of 
Western Oregon, abundant in summer, 
but less common in winter in most locali- 
ties. Mr Andrus of Douglass county 
states ‘‘This bird outnumbers all the rest 
with the exception of the Oregon Junco 
during’ winter, but during the breeding 
season is more shy, and if seen soon dis- 
appear.”’ 

It seems to prefer low wet ground where 
rose-briers and buck brush abound. Mr. 
Weeks of Portland savs ‘‘This 1s a quite 
common sparrow of Multnomah county, 
breeding in the low lands along creeks and 
small rivers.’? Mr. Hadley of Yamhill 
county says “It is very often found in 
company with Gambel’s Sparrow, though 
it seems to like to be nearer water. 

This species seems to be paired for life. 
A single pair remained around our premises 
all last winter, and where ever I have ob- 
served this species in either winter or sum- 
mer they have been in single pairs. 

The first half of May is the season for 


fresh eggs, though instances of early nest- 
ing have been recorded. Mr. Hadley, a 
few years ago, found a nest containing 
three eggs on March 15th incubation com- 
menced, and Mr. John Gibson of McMinn- 
ville, a youthful aspirant for oological 
fame, found a nest containing four fresh 
eggs on April 18th. 

The nest is usually placed above the 
ground in a small bush. Mr. Hadley says 
“The nest is composed of grass and 
weed stalks, lined with fine grass. It is 
placed in small bushes and trees and 
bunches of grass and weeds. 1 have 
never found any on the ground. They 
are from six inches to eight feet from the 
ground. 

No account of the eggs has come to 
hand. A set of three eggs in my collec- 
tion does not differ from those of AZ/elospiza 
Jasciata of the East. Measurements are 
WO 03, 205 X.62, 84 x 628 


HERE AND THERE 


FROM MY NOTE BOOK 


May 8, 1890 Found nest of Oregon Jay 
(Perisoreus obscurus) in the heavy timber 
of Clatsop Co. Ore., ina small hemlock 
about ten feet up. It was composed of 
dead twigs, lined with moss and feathers. 
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Inside measurements, 3% inches across 
by 234 inches deep. 

Four grayish eggs, spotted with brown, 
average size I.12 x .79 inches. 

These birds are also called ‘‘Meat Hawks”’ 

and ‘‘Tallow-heads.’? They are quite 
tame in winter and will feed within a few 
feet of wood choppers. 

I also found the Oregon Robin building 
in the same locality about five feet up in a 
small hemlock, but they left the nest be- 
tore completed. 

| examined a nest of the Water Ouzel 
which had a swing door of moss, evident- 
ly made for the purpose of a door to con- 
ceal the opening. 

One day while out ‘‘observing’’, a 
Chestnut-sided Chickadee looked inquisi- 
tively at me from a branch, then hopped 
onto my hatand busily examined it. | 
presume wondering ‘‘what a dry: stump 
that was anyhow.”’ 

At another time a Rufous Humming-bird 
alighted about fifteen inches from my hand 
and looking around a few moments was 
soon away. 

May 7, 1895 Saw the Red-breasted Sap- 
sucker (Sp4yrapicus ruber) feeding on the 
wooly aphis. This was an especially in- 
teresting note as the sapsuckers are not 
generally considered insect eaters, and ‘I 
had never seen or heard of any bird be- 
fore that would eat the wooly aphis. 

Saw the Evening Grossbeak near Ore- 
gon City as late as May 23. 

C. W. Swallow 


MOUNT SAINT HELENS 


Mt. St. Helens, an extinct or nearly ex-, 
tinct volcanic peak,* once alive with the 
terrible force of the volcano: Now cover- 
ed with perpetual snow, is 9.550 feet high, 
was discovered by Broughton of. Vancou- 
ver’s party, Oct. 20 1792, and named in 


honor of His Majesty’s ambassador at 


Madrid. In 1846 known among Americans 
as Mt. Washingtont alsoas Mt. John 
Adams,t and named by the Indians ‘‘Lou- 
wala-clough,”’? meaning Smoking Mount- 
ain. It lies to the north of Mt. Hood in a 
region almost as wild and free from the 
advances of civilization as when first dis- 
covered. 

A steamboat ride down the placid Will- 
amette and the broadening Columbia to 
Woodland on Lewis riveris the first and 
easiest partof a trip to Mt. St. Helens, 
followed by a stage or horse-back ride, or 
walk up the valley of the turbulent Lewis 
river. Leaving the wagon road on the 
north fork of the Lewis river which it has 
followed for 35 miles from its confluence 
with the Columbia through a fertile re- 
gion, we take the trail and single file clam- 
ber over.a seemingly exaggerated hill, and 
descending the other side, emerge’ upon 
the shores of Trout lake, since renamed 
Lake Merrill and cailed by the Indians 
Qual-i-as, meaning Trout. A truly won- 
derful sheet of clear water it is, about two 
miles long by a mile at the widest point. 
It is hemmed in on all sides with the ex- 
ception of a gap at the lower end, by a 
circle of high hills sloping abruptly down 
to the edge of the lake with their splendid 
forests of hemlock, spruce and cedar. 

A plausible supposition is that in place 
of this body of water, there existed a very 
deep canyon and that during an eruption 
of Mt. St. Helens (10 miles distant) the 
flow of moltenlavaformed a dam across 
the mouth of the canyon, and the small 
mountain streams contributed to the for- 
mation of the lake, which they still con- 
tinue to replenish. This theory is further 
strengthened, by the untold depth of its 
waters, the absence of a visible outlet and 
the presence of lava about the supposed 
dam. Excellent fishing may be had here, 
the trout are beautifully spotted and are 
marked under the gills with deep red gashes 
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va 


from which they take their name of ‘‘cut 
throat trout’’ 

*‘Notable among the items of interest 
about here are the famous wells of the 
Kalama. These were formed ages ago by 
a flow of molten lava from St. Helens set- 
tling around standing trees, which charr- 
ing and rotting away, have left their nat- 
ural forms impressed as a seal in the solid 


very waters edge.’? (LOUIS B. AKIN) 

From here the rise of the trail is so reg- 
ular as to be hardly perceptible, though 
the scattering pines, stunted and gnarled, 
tell us plainly we are nearing an Alpine 
region. Not much furtheron and the oval 
top of the old peak looms up. The great 
snow fields on her long slopes glisten in 
the bright sun, causing exclamations of 


Mr. Str. HELENS AND SPIRIT ‘LAKE. 


rock. Some were leaning and some fallen 
when that occured and men have passed 
down one tree, along another that had lain 
on the level and up a third to the surface 
again. A beautiful waterfall in the Kalama 
adds a bit of scenery to the list and this 
entire stream from there to its source is a 
constant succession of cascades, falls and 
picturesque reaches. It is a peculiar stream, 
in that it never rises or falls, and its banks 
are fringed with ferns and moss to the 


wonder and delight from the observer. 
Butte Camp near the timber line is reach- 
edin anhour. The ascent, which gener- 
ally occupies from four to six hours, is 
commenced from this point. It is much 
easier accomplished than that of Mt. Hood 
and the panorama of scenery is fully as 
grand. 
Ona clear day Puget Sound may be 
seen far to the north, also Mt. Rainier, 
scarred and seamed by glacial action. Mt. 
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Baker is descried in a snowy range to the 
north-east. Adams is but a stones throw 
away, and our own adored Hood looms 
up, a triangle of glittering white, in the 
south-eastern sky. Portlands location is 
easily conjectured from the cloud of haze 
in the Willamette Valley. Thedlong dark 


isolation, but few white men have ever 
visited it; while the Indians are loath to 
act as guides to the haunted regions. 

One of their legends is, Many moons 
ago the members of the tribe gathered at 
Spirit Lake for their annual hunt and 
‘“‘potlach.”’ One day they pursued a 


A Bit oF GLAcieR,—Mr?. Sr. HELENS, 


line to the west is the Coast Range Sad- 
dle Mountain shows plainly, and lastly we 
make out the gap through which the 
‘*‘“Oregon”’ rolls to meet the sea. 

A trip to Spirit Lake on the north side 
of the mountain cannot fail to be of profit 
to the hunter. Owing to its complete 


band of elk along the neighboring divides. 
The chase was long and hot. About 
dusk the frenzied elk, with the Indians at 
their heels came at last to the welcome 
lake, their sole place of refuge. In an un- 
broken line they plunged into the icy 
waters, but, strange to say, they immedi- 
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HUNTERS CAmMP,—Mr, St. HELENS. 
’ 


= 
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ately disappeared beneath the surface. 
In despair and fear Poor Lo made his camp 
onthe shore. All night long, strange and 
weird sounds, accompanied with sighs 
and moans, aros2 from the bosom of the 
lake, while ail the cliffs and mountain 
sides about re-echoed to the ominous 
sounds. Since which time Indians of any 
tribe rarely visit Spirit Lake, or its im- 
mediate vicinity, for ‘‘Here, ind2ed is the 
abode of ‘spooks’ who nightly heid high 
carnival on St. Helens glassy slop2s and 
make life burdensome for Poor Lo.”’ 

On the lofty snow-clad spurs contiguous 
to Mt. St. Helens, is to be found the 
Rocky Mountain Sheep,(J/e2a ma montanus. 
His jet black horns and long white fleece 
make him a specim2n well fitt2d to grace 
hall or office of the sportsman. His 
greatest delight seems to be in scaling 
dizzy heights and jutting crags, leaping 
from point to point, or across yawaing 
crevasses with umerring steps. On the 
high ranges there yet remain small bands 
ofelk. Brown aud black bears are plenty 
at huckle-berry time, beginning the last 
of August, while deer are almost always 
certain game about the buttes and pine 
ridges. 

Located on the north side of Mt. St. 
Helens, about 70 miles from Portland, are 
the St. Helens mines. The ground has 
never been worked by thorough prospec- 
tors. While the quartz shows large 
bodies of high grade ore, the placer mines 
have been almost entirely neglected. 
Many claims are being developed, The St. 
Helens Reduction Company, have put in 
sampling works, and the Milwaukee Min- 
ing Company have a large force of men 
developing their claims andj will soon 
erect large reduction works. 


* 1831. Was in a state of eruption,— 
Thornton. 
1843. In activity Nov. 13.—Fremont, 


page 193. 


1852-4. An active Voleano—Three year’s 
residence in W. T.—Swan, page 395. 

+ The Oregon Territory,— Nicolay, page 109 

+ Oregon and California,—Thornton, Vol. 1 
page 250. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A. B. Averill. 
Dear Sir 

Noting 
article ‘*The Denny Pheasant”, please allow 
me to say: The food which he dearly loves is 
grass-hoppers, cutworms, crickets etc. and, 
the chicks especially, are very fond of aphids, 
flea beetles etc. Turn a domestic hen with 
a brood of pheasant chicks into your cabbage 
lot and you will have no cabbage aphid, or 
flea-beetle. We have tried it. 

We used to think they would prove a nui- 
sance, when they first became numerous, but 
our further acquaintance has changed our views. 
They pay for all they eat, and more. It may 
be that they will crowd out some native birds, 
but if these latter are supplanted by a better, 
why should we mourn. ‘They are fully as use- 
ful insect destroyers, as our quail, or native 
pheasants and they are hardier, and better cal- 
culated to take care of themselves from skunks, 
hawks, crows, trappers pot-hunters etc. 

Our hens, in confinement, laid over 100 eggs 
each, last summer, and we now have a_pheas- 
ant hen sitting. The firstone we know of to 
sit in confinement. We are watching the ex- 
periment with interest. 

We have now the third generation from the 
wild state, and the birds are notably gentler 
rous. When strangers come around they 
appear wild. 

You say ‘‘this bird will hybridize with the 
domestic hen.” Please permit me to doubt! 
Our experience does not point that way yet. 


But he is THE game bird PAREXCELLENCE, 


your 
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and we are that much ahead of our eastern 
brothers. Ile is a beauty: a fighter: and is use- 
ful as well as ornamental. 
F. S. MATTESON 
Turner, Or. 
May 23rd, 1895. 


There are two authentic cases in Portland of half breeds, 
resulting from a cross of the Denny cock with the domes- 
tic hen. Two cases also are reported from the valley. 


Eb. 


WRITTEN FOR THE OREGON NATURALIST: 


LEGAL PROTECTION FOR BIRDS AND 
THEIR NESTS. 


The Legislature of Florida has beeen severely 
criticised Jately for passing a law absolutely 
prohibiting the robbing or destroying of birds 
nests and thekilling ofbirds, The mania for 
collecting nests and eggs merely as curiosities 
has become so widespread and destructive of 
late that [am very glad to find that public 
opinion is becoming aroused on the subject. 

Many an owner of a fine oological collection 
would be quite as well off with a cabinet filled 
with glass marbles, The students who can 
make a private collection really useful are few, 
very few indeed yet assuredly the aims and ob- 
jects of these few should be respected, and an 
investigator ought notte treated as a criminal 
for unselfishly working for the advancement of 
science, 

It is quite possible however to frame a law 
which would afford birds full protection against 
curio hunters without interfering with the 
scientific studies of real naturalists, as was by 
Otto Bullis in a paper published in th Proceed- 
ings of the Minnesota fiorticultural Suciety for 
1892. 

Discussing a bird law then in force in that 
state Mr, Bullis said that it stated in effect that 
specimens of all species of native fauna might 
be collected fcr the natural history department 
of the State University, and for exchange with 
other universities, but that there was no law 
granting permits for the collection of specimens 
to any, or saying who might do the collecting. 
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From this it appeared that the many specimens 
in the University museum had been unlawfully 
collected, making it apparent that those most 
interested in framing the law had _ themselves 
violated it and so could not consistently expect 
others to respect it. 

In some states, Mr, Bullis said, there is a 
law by which permits may be granted to suit- 
able persons to collect specimens not to exceed 
a certain number, provided the person request- 
ing such a permit furnish a proper reference and 
bond. 

It is generally thought that persons sufficient- 
ly interested in Ornithology and Oology to take 
the trouble to obtain such a permit would use it 
judiciously and would do all in their power to 
uphold the law and prevent the useless destruc- 
tion of birds, 

The framezs of a bill now before the Illinois 
Legislature, however, appear to believe that 
giving bond and furnishing references would 
not be sufficient guarantee of good intentions 
and they propose to charge twenty dollars for 
permits to collect. This, however well meant, 
is going to extremes and is equal to the complete 
prohibition of collecting. If permits were grant- 
ed for a reasonable fee the new law, if passed, 
would be useful, effective, and entitled to re- 
spect instead of defeating its own ends. 

The Illinois bill, as reported in a Chicago 
paper, is not altogether destitute of picturesque 
elements, For example it is forbidden to col- 
lect nests or eggs of the Bull-finch, Canary and 
Linnet, This part of the law will probably 
be strictly observed in that state, whether it is 
passed or not, 

ANGUS GAINES 
Vincennes, Indiana 


Platinum has been discovered on the land of 
William Lewthwaite, on the north side of the 
Clackamas river, about three miles from Ore- 
gon City. 


Remember that to contribute an unknown 
fact to the life history of a bird, is of more con- 
sequence than to add its eggs to your collection. 
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A cross opposite these lines, indicates that 
your subscription has expired. 


A prompt re- 
newal is requested. 


Official Organ North-Western Ornithological 
Association. 


PNG 1335 AW ERO ES - - - EDITOR. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
One Year - Pl a - 50 Cents 


To Foreign Countries - - 60 Cents 


ADVERTISING RATES: 


SPACE IMO. 3MO. 6MO. IyYR. 
UB Shale \accpecacaacssaree > 25 aeOSe whalO) 1.90 
PINCH: Seven at seceaes: ORL OnELDOO™ 3510 
Vi AS eoarede sce L752 4.00) 10240: ETO 
UA Page wenn assess 33400747 Ome 2670) 22.00 
Pe PAGC arch ocle cereals 6.25 15.00 2500 42.75 


Entered at the Post Office at Portlan1, 
Oregon, as second-class matter. 


Articles and items of interest on different 
branches of Natural History solicited from all. 


Remittances should be made by Post Office 
Money Order. 


Address all communications to 
D. M. AVERILL & CO., 


BO. sBOXa2 536 Portland, Oregon. 


JUNE, 1895, 


CIRCULATION 3000, 


N. O. A. list of birds now numbers 245 
species. March work on the Oregon 
Vesper Sparrow and Oregon Junco, will 
appear in July issue. The association 
work for July will be on the Bush-Tit 
and Parkman’s Wren. It having been 
questioned, that the Pygmy Ow/l is a resi- 


dent of Oregon, the members are requested © 
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to send the first ‘Oregon taken’’ skin ob- 
tained to either the president or secretary. 
After examination it will be returned. 


Continuation of article on Taxidermy 
was omitted this month for want of space. 
The pubtishers of the Naturalist are en- 
deavoring to enlarge it without increasing 
the subscription price. But to do so must 
have more subscribers, all readers in 
favor of it can materially aid them by 
influencing at least one friend to subscribe, 
and in return will receive an increased 
number of pages of reading. 


In July all premiums will positively be 
withdrawn. Take advantage of the offer 
now and subscribe. If you receive a copy 
and are not interested, or do not care to 
subscribe, please give it to some one who 
has an interest in Natural History. — 


Mr, Frederick A, Stuhr, who is familiar with 
the European gold finch, reports four or five 
pair nesting in the trees on Seventh street in 
this city, It is presumed they are descendants 
of the lot imported a few years ago, 


THE following birds I identified and found 
breeding on Mt. Rainier, Wash, in the summer 
of 1890, 

Turkey Vulture, Western Red-tailed Hawk, 
Marsh Hawk, Long-eared Owl, 
Pygmy Owl, Dusky Grouse, Rock Ptarmigan, 
Band-tailed Pigeon, Western Meadow Lark, 


American 


Varied Thrush, American Dipper, American 
Magpie and Oregon Junco, several species of 
water birdsand warblers were observed, but 
not sufficiently determined to add to above list. 
W. B, MALLEISs, 
Cedar Mills 
Oregon. 
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FIDDLER’S BLUFF, 


On the southern 
bank of the Sno- 
homish river about 
three miles above 
Snohomish City, 
where the Seattle, 
Lake Shore & East- 
ern railway first 
strikes the river bot- 
tom on its way from 
Seattle, is located a 


most remarkabie physical formation, known as 
Fiddler’s bluff. 
does not differ materially from many of the other 
hills that separate so many of the fertile valleys 
reach a 


In appearance Ficdler’s  bluft 


of Western Washington. It does not 
height of more than two hundred feet above the 
level of the Snohomish river, and is but a spur 
from a great range o: hills or meraines thrown 
up by volcanic action and molded into shape by 
great moving glaciers that ground the surface 
of the country during the great ice age. This 
range of hills contains the leading coal veins of 
King county, and gradually increase in height 
untilthey join the main Cascade range, What 
is commonly known as Fiddlers’ bluff isa steep 
narrow ridge about a mile in length and covering 
not more than two hundred acres. A great 
bed of fossils is exposed along the front of the 
bluff by the undermining of the Snohomish 
river and extends for a quarter of a mile along 
the cut of the Seattle, Luke Shore & Eastern 
railroad and is known to cover an area of at 
least 25 or 30 acres. The fossiliferous strata 
vary from 10 to 20 feet in thickness, although 
tbe chalk formation is much thicker, 

On Fiddlers bluff, immediately below the 
soil of tne present period, is the formation of 
glacial gravel which, of course, contains no fos- 
sils, From there down as far as it has been 
penetrated ‘are beds of impure chalk and lime- 
stone with shale, lignite, slate, sandstone, etc., 
between them, However, the fossiliferous strata 
are broken up in many places by the presence 
of iron in oxidized form which has decomposed 
the fossilremains. As most of the marine fos- 


sils and chalk casts are of species of clams, 
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mussels, sea-eggs and the like, indications are 
that when they were deposited it must have 
been a comparatively jevel sea beach which 
was covered and uncovered constantly by the 
The present 
great bends and dips of the strata tell a story 
of considerable volcanic activity in that region 
since the formation of the strata, 


ebbing and flowing of the tide, 


Of the speci- 
mens found, those of clams, are by far the 
most numerous and best preserved. A speci- 
men of a fall grown clam is about an inch’ and 
a half in diameter and nearly round in form, 

They are a distinct species from any found on 
Puget Sound. However a species resembling 
them exis.s all along the Atlantic coast of the 
United States. ‘The mussels are different from 
any now on th.s coast, but will be found on the 
beaches around the Mediterranean. Among 
the marine formations are little balls of chalk, 
and if one of them is broken, one is apt to find 
outlined in the center, the form of a shrimp or 
perhaps some water insect. A little higher in 
the strata are numerous remains of insects and 
of vegetation. 

Among the insects, the remains of great ants, 
beetles, caterpillars and yarious worms seem to 
be the Leaves resembling 
those of the poplar have been found, and twigs 
and cones from sequoia trees, more like the 
lig trees of California than Washington cedars, 
are not rare, The coarse grains of some of the 
specimens of petrified wood as well as the great 


most numerous, 


size of some of the insects seems to indicate 
that at least a sub-tropical climate existed in 


‘this country during the time of the formation of 


the Fiddlers bluff strata. 

The United States geological survey has not 
yet extended its researches to this region, but 
Professor J. S. Diller of that department, upon 
the request of a local geological student, visited 
the bluff and collected some specimens, and de- 
clared that those beds contained the most re- 
markable variety of fossils that he had yet seen, 
and thought that they would enable him by 
comparison to determine the age of the Puget 
Sound basin, 

In the opinion of the local geologists the Fid- 


dlers bluff formation belongs to the middle Ter- 
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tiary period, known also as the Yorktown and 
Miocene period—the same age as the numerous 


Tertiary formations in the coast range of Ore- 
gon and Califernia, which are often from 1000 
to 5000 feet in thickness, as well as those in 
the region of the upper Missouri where in the 
old lake deposits have been found examples of 
three toed horses, horned tapir-like animals, 
rhinoceros, camel, llama, deer, musk-ox, beaver 
hyena, wolf, panther, and tiger. 
Seattle Telegraph. 


INDIAN IDOL 


BONE IDOL 


This relic of Oregon’s former inhabitants, 
was ploughed up in a field, formerly the site of 
an ancient Indian burial place on Columbia 
slough, opposite the head of Government island 
in the Columbia river. It is made from a 
large bone; perhaps pre-historic: for several 
anatomists to whom it has been shown were 
unable to name the bone, 

The Idol in height is eleven inches. Sixteen 


inches around bust. Fourteen inches around 


_from straw and weeds and flags. 


head, and seven inches around neck, Large 
oval eye sockets have been worked out to a 
depth of one and one-half inches. The cavity 
of mouth is enlarged inside and isone and one- 
quarter inches deep. Bone relics being rarely 
found in Oregon makes this of especial interest. 
A bone knife sixteen and one-half inches long 
by two and one-halfinches wide made from a 


1ib was also found at the same timeand place. 


THE SING GAMBLE OF 1895 


The ‘‘sing gamble” is the great contest be- 
Puget Sound Indians 
for the trophies of the yearand for such blank- 


tween two tribes of the 


ets, wearing apparel, vehicles and horses as can 
be spared to be used for stakes, and sometimes 
more than should be spared. This year the 
*‘not” at the beginning of the gamble consisted 
of twelve Winchester rifles of the latest pattern, 
eleven sound horses, seven buggies, one hun- 
dred blankets, forty-three shawls, an uncounted 
pile of mats, clothing for men and women, some 
badly worn and some in good condition, but 
mostly worn, and $49 in money. 

At the beginning of the‘‘sing gamble” sixty- 
seven old men and women, many of them 


” 


wrinkled, many of them gray-headed, gathered 
at Jake’s big barn, which had been cleared of 
On the ground 
which serves as a floor were laid two mats woven 
Each of these 
mats was three feet wide and six feet long. 


al] hay, grain and other stores. 


Between the mats was the space of about three 
feet. Around these squatted the serious gamb- 
lers of the ancient races, many of them wearing 
the brilliant-colored blankets, others arrayed in 
combination costumes picked up at the reserva- 
tion or in the town. s é 

As a necessary preparation to the game the 
drummers, one for each tribe, took position in 
front of their drum, made of horse-hide drawn 
stout frame two feet 
Beating heavily 


over one end of a 
square and six inches deep. 
on these drums with sticks the sound is similar 
to that from a bass-drum, save that it is more 


~ oe? 
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sonorous and is readily heard a distance of halt 
amile. As the drum beats the Indiins begin 
their chants or wails, the men shouting ‘‘Hi- 
ah, hi-ah, hi-ah,” and the women mouning an 
accompaniment between the shouts of their 
braves, sounding someth ng like this: ‘‘Mm uh, 
mm-uh, mm-uh.” 

The players gather around the mats, seven 
being permitted on each side. One mat is for 
the Puyallups, the other for the Black Rivers. 
The dealer for each side sits at the head of his 
mat, fingering deftly ten wooden chips about 
two inches in diameter and a quarter ofan inch 
thick. 


but the tenth is different in color, though similar 


Nine of these are of the same color, 


in shape and dimensions. “The shuffler handles 
the chips rapidly, like an experienced faro-deal- 
er playing toa big board. He transfers them 
from one hand to another, hides them under a 
pile of shavings made from the cedar bark grow- 
ing close to the sap, resembling much the pro- 
duct called excelsior. He divides the chins 
into two piles of five each, and conceals each 
pile under the shavings. Mysteriously he waves 
his hands forward and backward, crosswise and 
like the 


manipulations of a three-card monte dealer. 


over and over, miking pass-s 
Toe drum keeps up its constant beat, the 
Indians at the mitsand those looking on with 
interest clap their hands and stamp and chant 
in time to the drum. 

Now is the time for ‘the Indian assigned to 
The 
game is entirely one of chance, there being no 


to 


guess to point to one of the two piles. 


possible means for the closest observer 
detect in which pile the dealer places the odd- 
colored chip. It is the custom of the game, 
however. for the guess-man to ponder for some 
This 
adds interest and excitement to the speculation. 


time before deciding which pile to select. 


Finally he decides and with his finger points to 
one of the piles. The dealer rol!s the chips 
across the mat to the furtherend. If the guess 
is right the side for which the guesser is acting 
scores one point. If the guess is wrong the tribe 
to which the dealer belongs scores a point, and 
the otherside takes the innings; that is to say, 


the deal. 
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When the Puyallups have the deal the 
Puyallup orchestra performs upon the Puyallup 
drum, When the Black . River the deal 
the Black River band operates oa the Black 


has 


River drum. <A guesser holds his place until he 
has missed three times, when another takes his 
place. A dealer handles the chips until the 
other side has guessed out the pile containing 
the odd chip three times; then, as a penalty for 
his bad luck or want of dexterity, another one 
of the tribe is called to take his place. 

The game is sixty points and the score is 
kept by sixty sticks, each about five iuches long 
and three-quarters of an inch in diameter, They 
As 


one side wins a point the stick is moved to one 


are laid upon a board about five feet long. 
end of the boar i. When it loses a point the 
stick goes back to the other end. When all the 
sixty sticks have been moved up to one end of 
the board the gime is over and one tribe is rich 


and the other is insolvent. S. A Avamdner. 


A CLATSOP INDIAN LEGEND. 


. 


WHY NIGHT HAWKS DO NOT BUILD NESTS. 


Almost every collector who has had the 
pleasure of finding a Night Hawk’s nest in the 
open field has wondered why they do not build 
more of a nest. Almost every one has two or 
three sticks and a piece of moss in it. 

A long time ago, said an old Clatsop Indian 
‘o me, birds could talk, and the Night Hawk 
went to the Crow to find out how to build a 
nest. The Crow kindly consented. to show 
him as he was then building a nest for himself. 
He first got a couple of sticks and laid them 
out fora foundation, the Night Hawk watching 
said; ‘‘Why I know how to do that.” The 
Crow said nothing but got a piece of moss and 
laying it on the sticks said ‘‘lace some moss in 
the nest to make it soft.” The Night Hawk 
said *‘I also know that. The Crow said, ‘‘if 
you knew why did you come to me” and would 
show him no more. Ever since then the Night 
Hawk has contented himself with two or three 
sticks and a piece of moss. 

Guy STRYKER, 
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WRITTEN FOR THE OREGON NATURALIST: 


WINTER BIRD LIFE IN SOUTHERN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


C, C, PURDUM 


(continued from page 62) 


(6) Podylimbus podiceps (852) 
RED BILLED GREBE 


This interesting variety of the grebe family, 
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ing results. Length 13.00 inches Extent 25.00 
Wing 4.90 Bill .75. During the winter months 
the birds range along the coast of the whole of 
temperate North America and have been re- 
ported even as far south as the southern bound- 
ary of Brazil. 

These birds have according to my notes 
(which however upon this particular species are 
rather deficient) been observed in relatively 
large numbers, every third year, in this _local- 
ity, but, the past winter which by the way was 
‘‘one of their years” only a few stragglers were 


GREAT NORTHERN DIVER. 


the 
months, although I must confess I have not ob- 


is fairly abundant here during winter 


served them as often or in such large numbers 
It 
nearly as abundant as the two former varieties 


as some observers have reported. is not 
and for some reason my notes upon it are en- 
How- 
ever, as it visits us during the winter the bili is 


tirely inadequate for a full description. 


of adull bluishcolor, with the crown and_ back 
of the head brown. 
white, shading into a crimson grayish (if such 


The under parts are pure 


can be imagined) color on the lower belly. 
The average length of four specimens taken 
at random from my collection give the follow- 


observed, asindeed was the case 
other fairly common migrants. 


with many 


The food supply in this locality is gathered 
from the rock weed which is so abundant here, 
and consists of minute mollusks found upon the 
weed. 

(7.) Urinator tmber (840) 
GREAT NORTHERN DIVER. LOON. 

One of our most common, if not ¢e most 
common of our winter birds. This familiar bird 
arrives here about the first week November 
although I have often observed them here in 


the middle of summer. 


in 


This is probably due 
however to the fact that they were wounded and 
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that 
I have observed them flying was November 2nd 
1892. 


rather late, but I have never seen them earlier. 


unable to migrate. However the earliest 


This may seem to many observers as 


The winter plumage of this bird is too well 
known to need description, as are indeed its 
habits for who, has not passed through several 
ineffectual attempts to capture a ‘‘Loon’? and 
although ‘‘us naturalists” are proverbially poor 
shots, who has not used some very expressive 
language as after having a ‘‘dead bead” on him 
you see a few ripples upon the water and an 
empty shellin your gun, for your trouble- 
However probably more interesting from a 
sciet tific point of view are the anatomical 
peculiarities of the class of which these birds are 
This 


class includes only three families namely the 


the type viz. Pygepodes or Diving birds. 
Grebes, Loons, and Auks. All of these swim 
and dive with perfect ease; many being capable 
of traversing great distances under water; their 
progress being effected by the wlngs and feet 
together. To accomplish this the legs are placed 
so far posteriorly, that for the bird to stand in 
a horizontal positiou is impossible. When upon 
“terra firma’’ the divers all are compelled by 
this arrangement to maintain an upright posi- 
tion, and in doing so the whole of the tarsus is 
placed upon the the ground and together with 
the tail afford some additional support to the 
awkward and constrained attitude. 

The Loonsand the Auks fly well and vigorously 
but the Grebes are noted when flying low for 
their peculiar flight. The tarsus is compressed 
in all the species of each family, but notably in 
the Loons. The feet present some difference, 
being entirely palmatein Loons and Auks but 
lobate in the Grebes. 

Among the Osteological peculiarities, should 
be mentioned the prominent apophysis of the 
Loon’s and Grebes’ tibix. This is not nearly 
as prominent in the Anks but at the elbow of 
this latter group are developed two fair sized 
sesamoids (bones developed in the tendon of a 
muscle.) The characters of the rest of the Loons 
and Grebes resemble those already described, 
so that next month we will consider the three 
toed palmate birds, the Auks. 


(to be continued ) 


SI 


THE SHARP-TAILED GROUSE. 


This bird once so abundant on the plains of 
Eastern Oregon, Washington and ‘‘Big bend 
of the Columbia,” is slowly and surely repeating 
the history of the pinnated grouse of the West- 
ern states. Where fifteen years ago they could 
be seen in winter in flocks of fifty and more; 
flocks of a dozen are now uncommon. 

Then their great enemy was the coyote, who 
robbed their nest an@ caught their young. Now 
it Is man with his traps or gun. 

The sharp tailed grouse in Oregon is resident 
East of the Cascade mountains: throughout 
the year, in winter during pleasant weather, 
gleaning from the stubble-field andstraw-stack, 
retiring at dusk to roost in the timber that 
skirts the guilies and creeks, and to which they 
confine themselves during stormy periods, 
feeding on young buds of the pine, or if the 
weather is very cold or blustering, and the 
the 
ground aliowing themselves to be covered by 
the falling snow. 


snow falling heavily, they roost upon 
It not infrequently happens 
that the snow turning sleety and the mercury 
falling rapidly, they are imprisoned and some- 
times die before the crust softens sufficiently 
for them to release themselves. 

In the spring when the snow disappears and 
the nights become warmer, they repair to the 
treeless prairie, there to remain, roosting at 
night on the ground, until late in the fall of 
the year, when they congregate in flocks until 
another spring, unless decimated by the traps 
of the pot-hunter. 

In March they mate and their courtship is 
very interesting to one fortunate enough to 
witness it. A place on the south slope of 
some slight hill [for these prairies are rolling 
prairies] is selected, with the females in the 
center, the males strut around them in a circle, 
each bird evidently striving to show off his 
best points; frequently several days are occu- 
pied before ali are paired. 

The places are so well selected and free 
from cover that the grouse cannot be ap- 
proached, and must be studied with the aid of 
a field glass. The same places are selected 
year after year, and the rings, which are quite 
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large can be seen from a long distance for 
several years after the grouse have apparently 
deserted the locality, or been so reduced in 
numbers that they are not observed to use 
them: by the grass growing ranker, denser and 
greener; so much so that the rings are distinct- 
ly outlined against the surrounding hill. 

Formerly these rings were often seen but are 
now to a great extent ploughed up by the in- 
coming settler. 

The nesting site is soon selected, no prefer- 
ence being shown as to high or low land, so 
that it is dry and receives the Sun’s rays during 
the whole day, for I have never found a_ nest 
on the north slope of a hill. 

The nest is merely a natural depression in 
the ground, scratched into shape by the grouse, 
and slightly lined with grass and a few feathers 
plucked from the breast. By the middle of 
April 12 to 15 eggs are laid, measuring about 
1.31 x 162. Their color is light brown or 
dark cream more or less finely spotted with a 
darker brown. Some clutches are entirely 
free from markings, while other clutches have 
one or two eggs with spots, and yet other sets 
have only two or three plain eggs the remainder 
having spots more or less pronounced. In May 
the chicks are hatched and remain with the 
parent until full grown. 

The young chicks follow the mother-bird and 
get their food with her assistance from the 
second day after hatching. 

When a brood too busy feeding to take note 
of their surroundings are suddenly surprised 
the mother-bird utters one or two sharp pecu- 
liar notes, runs a few feet, suddenly takes wing 
and is soon out of sight behind tha brow of 
some neighboring hill. It now requires the 
most diligent search to locate a single chick, 
for they have scattered in all directions and hid 
If the 
observer will patiently wait a short time, the 
hen may be observed at a distance, slowly 


under convenient tufts of bunch grass. 


approaching, occasionally clucking, not venture- 
ing near, but at a distance of several rods_ will 
begin clucking and calling her young. If 
approached closely again it will be observed 
that the young giouse have found her first, and 


this will invariably be found to be the case 
when the chicks can hardly be more than three 
or four days old. Iam inclined to the belief 
from observations extending over a period of 
several years, that the male grouse sometimes 
assists in incubation and remains with his family 
throughout the summer, 

I havea record of a set of nine slightly incu- 
bated eggs found so late as June 4th. The 
bird was flushed from the nest. 

The sharp-tailed grouse during incubation 
does not flush readily, allowing close approach 
before taking wing. They lay only one clutch 
except the first be destroyed. They have not 
The voung when hatched 
by domestic fowl, entirely ignore their foster 
mother from the moment they can walk, and 


been domesticated. 


at the first opportunity stray away never to re- 
turn. 
A. B. AVERILL. 


Queries and Replies. 


[We invite contributions to this column from 
any subscriber who has a question to ask, or 
who can answer a question asked by some one 
else. The only condition will be: the utmost 
brevity consistent with clearness of statement, 
and that questions are not asked that can read- 
ily be answered by consulting a dictionary or an 
encyclopedia. | 


(2) At what place in Oregon was the recent 
find of Zeolites made, andby whom? R.N. J. 


(3) While fishing on the Willamette river on 
a bright pleasant day this spring, I observed 
our common bat industriously catching insects, 
and would like to inquire if it is not of rare oc- 
currence for bats to seek their food during the 
day. This happened so close to me that I 
could distinctly see the small flies that he was 
catching, C. B. H. Oswego, Ore, 
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WRITTEN FOR THE ORLGON NATURALIST, 


“SOME OREGON MAMMALS” 


In the heart of the Cas:ad2 and Coast 
Range mountains dweil two members of 
our Oregon fauna so closely allied as to 
be best described in one article. They 
are both ‘‘muchly named carnivcres the 
first being commonly called the Fisher but 
it is also called Pennant, Pekan, Biack Fox 
and Black Cat. The s2cond is the Pine 
Martin also known as the American Sable. 

THE BISHER 
Mustela Pennantt 

Why this animal should have the name 
of Fisher is hard to tell. It certainly does 
not fish nor, as far as the writer’s know- 
ledge goes, does it ever take willingiy to 
the water. 

In size the Fisher is about as large as 
the land otter. The color of the fur is very 
dark brown, aimost biack while in shape 
it greatly res2mbles the pine martin. 

In Oregon its commercial value is be- 
tween six and ten doilars. The Fisher is 
almost as arboreal in its habits as the squir- 
rel and frequents the dry sections of the 
woods although its fondness for frogs 
often leads it into the neighborhood of 
swamps. Besides frogs its food consists 
chiefly of mice, squirrels, birds and_ por- 
cupine and it is said to even prey upon its 
own first cousin the pine martin. 

The nest, or den is made in a hollow 
standing tree as high up as possible and 
here the female brings forth from two to 
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four young each spring. 

The Fisher excels the Fox in cunning 
and itis one of the hardest animals to 
trap. It seems to delight in pestering the 
trapper and it wili not oaly destroy or 
mu i.ate other animais caught but wilt un- 
cover and spring any trap set for itsaif. 
In fact there is absoiutely no method of 
setting a trap for the Fisher, but the 
writer has found the foilowing rather elab- 
orate way to work fairly well. Bait a 
No. 3 steel trap (on the pan) with a bird 
and set it against the root of a tree or fali- 
en log, conczal it but partially so the trap 
can be seen; then around and about ten 
inches distant fron it set three or moreu?- 
baited traps which must be entireiy and 
very carefully concealed. 

Fisher are found im favora>le localities 
throughout the mountains of Oregon and 
until quite recently were very pientiful 
along the Columbia River. 

THE PINE MARTIN 
Maustecu Ame teana 

The Pine Martin or American Sable is 
of adark brown color. A full grown sp2ci- 
men will measure from two to two and a 
haif feet in length of which one foot will 
comprise the tail. The pelage is iong and 
extremely soft and full cons'sting of three 
distinct kinds of fur; the first of which is 
soft, short and wool like. The second is 
soft but kinky and much longer than the 
first while the third and outermost is com- 
prised of long glossy hairs. 

The tail is far more bushy than any 
other member of same genus and not taper- 
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ing atthe end. The Pine Martin lacks 
audacity and seeks the seclusion of our 
mountains for its home, the nest being 
sometimes in a tree or in the ground 
amongst the rocks left by a land-slide. It 
has not a special predilection for pine 
woods as its name would imply. The 
Conifere simply happen in its geographi- 
cal range. Itis generally found near to 
water. 

In sections where Martin are contin- 
uously hunted they are said to entirely 
disappear every few years and at such 
times not one can be taken in the traps. 
The cause of their disappearance or what 
becomes of them is a mystery but the fact 
is too well established to be disputed and 
the same is true of the Ermine-Weasel 
and the only conclusion to be arrived at is 
that it is a provision of Nature to prevent 
their total extermination. 

Martin may be easily taken with a steel 
trap baited with a bird or squirrel. 

THE MINK 
Lutreola vison 

In Oregon, Mink are so commonly seen 
and so often make their presence felt in 
the barnyard that a description would 
seem unnecessary yet not many years ago 
a white Ferret that had gotten loose, was 
shot by a residentof Portland and taken 
to a well known taxidermist to be mounted 
who pronounced it a white Mink and a 
great rarity and in due time it appeared in 
a store window labeled as such. 

Now this man had seen many Mink in 
his time probably many hundreds and had 
mounted a goodly number yet he did not 
know the unmistakable sign of a Mink 
the half webbed foot. Therefore a short 
description of this well known mammal 
may be of service to some. A full grown 
Mink will measure about eighteen inches 
aand the tail is nearly as long as the head 
and body. In shape it greatly resembles 

the weasels and by many naturalists it is 
classed in the same genus (/#/orins) but 


its aquatic habits and half webbed feet 
have led to its being placed in a sub-genus 
by itselfand named Lwtreola (little otter.) 
Mink are strictly aquatic although they 
often leave the stream or slough in which 
they live to make a raid on a_ neighboring 
farmer’s hen roost. Their natural food is 
reptiles, fish, frogs, fresh water bivalves 
and cray fish. 

The nest is in a hole in the bank of a 
stream or sometimes in a hollow log. The 
young, generally five or six are born in 
April and for the first five weeks are en- 
tirely naked and blind. The Mink is, 
without doubt, the most vicious of any of 
the American mammailia and wiil readily 
attack a man in defence of it’s young. 
When caught in a trap their fury is some- 
thing horrible to witness. 

The color of the fur ranges from a yellow- 
ish brown to almost black and this again 
has led some naturalist into dividing them 
into two species namely Z vison and L* 
nigrescens but there is no doubt that the 
difference in pelage is climatic yet the 
writer believes that when the Biological 
Explorations now being carried on by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture are com- 
pleted it will be found that there are more 
than one species of American Mink. 

Mink are trapped in dead falls, figure 
fours and twitch-ups but the best method 
is to use a number O. steel trap. A num- 
ber 1. will do but 1% is too strong and 
breaks the bones of the leg when the ani- 
mal will knaw it off and escape. 

The place to set a Mink trap is on the 
bank of a stream close to the water and 
the way to set it is as follows. Cut a 
number of sticks about three feet long and 
drive them into the ground in a circle and 
about a half inch apart. Leave an opening 
in one stde just large enough to admit the 
open jaws of your trap. Place a freshly 
killed bird or fish in the center of the pen 
thus built and peg it down. Set your trap 
in the opening and cover it over with loose 
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earth or leaves. 

Throw water over the pen, bait, trap and 
also your foot prints if possible and if all 
this is properly done you can expect to 
catch your Mink the second night after. 

BERNARD J. BRETHERTON. 
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WINTER BIRDLIFE IN SOUTHERN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


C .c. PURDUM 
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birds which although agreeing in certain 
points, differ in many others. Under 
this head then we must first consider the 
Puffins or Parrot Auks (/7a¢ercule) from 
frater, ( Lat. a brother, ) but where the 
features for the conveying of such an ex- 
pression can be found, am at a loss to 
state, unless it be that they hold some 
such family ties withthe Plumbus of our 
own race. Certainly the chief part of a 
Puffin is its bill; and surely no one will 
question th2 liken2ss. However, as to 
the bill, whichis a whole study in itself. 
A distinguished writer, has likened it to a 
mask worn by revellers at a carnival ‘‘be- 


Bill of adult Puffin, (7 e@7tzca.) life size. 


(continued from page 81) 
In considering the interesting family of 
.the Auks (4/czdae) we are confronted bya 
history of more than ordinary interest. 


Not especially from the fact that one of, 


ourextinct giants, the bird ‘who lost the use 
of his wings and perished, from the face 
of the earth in consequence” viz. ‘‘His 
Grace The Great Auk,’”’? and for which 
catastrophe, has had a special genus set 
apart from all others for his exclusive bene- 
fit by that august body the A. O. U., is 
included in the term, but from the fact, 
that under 4/c7tae we have a variety of 


ing as it were put on for the nuptial fes- 
tivities and afterwards removed.”’ The 
length of this ‘‘nuptial mask”’ varies but 
little in length in any of the varieties, 
but showing considerable variations in 
shape. (see cuts) 

Thus the Common Puffin and any one 
of the Auks proper show the greatest de- 
gree of variation. But to return, in all 
the species will be found about as long as 
head, compressed, with a somewhat tri- 
angular profile at base. The ends of both 
mandibles are depressed the upper fitting 
nicely over the lower, and both being of a 
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dense horny consistency. The sides of 
both mandibles are both marked with 
several oblique, curved grooves with the 
convexity forward. During the winter 
the basal portion of the upper mandible is 
contracted and membranous. In summer 
this is replaced by a dense horny layer 
which extends dowaward and backward 
to the mouth. The seasonal change in 
plumage is very slight, but as before s:ated 
that of the bill is very marked. é ale 
favo-ed with visits of only one sp2ci2s of 
fratercula, and by them oniy in the cold- 
est winters viz: 


along the coast the many harbors, bays, 
etc. would have afforded them ample re- 
fuge before reaching this locality. From 
thes2 and other notes I think we may safe- 
ly conclude, that althougn we do not ob- 
serve many directly near the coast yet, 
the birds do often get this far south 
and even farther, but owing to the mild 
weather, remain at sea. 

_ As the birds are observed in winter they 
present the following peculiarities. The 
colored ring which has been so clear about 
the eyes, has disappeared. The light red 
of the angle of mouth has also goie and 


Bill of young Tufted Puffin, (2. ¢/7rhata) life size. 


(13) Fratercula arctic. (743) 

SEA PARROT OR COMMON PUFFIN! 

Occasionally s2en during hard winters 
or during severe storms when they are 
often driven far to the Southward and 
may reach the coastof the Midd!e States. 

In the winter of 81-82 they were seen 
very abundantly after several severe 
storms and several were found dead upon 
the beaches. They disapp2ared almost 
entirely during the intervals between the 
storms and as the largest number were 
seen after a severe ‘‘north easter’? the 
birds must have been driven directly in 
from the ocean for had they b2en driven 


the membrane Is shrunken and pale, the 
bill has lost the basal rim; the strip of 
horny memrane at the bas2 of each man- 
dible and also the sub-nasal strips are 
wanting, and theprenasal strips are gone. 
This great change in the bill takes p'ace 
during August and September, during 
which tim? the birds are unable to fly and 
often perish in great numbers in being 
caught at seainstorms. They are extreme- 
ly social birds breeding together by thous- 
ands upon islands in the Polar Seas, where 
they burrow into the earth for about three 
feet and deposit upon a slight nest of grass 
one dirty white egg which may or may not 
be marked with spots, dots, blotches of 
purplish, and measuring about 2.45 x 1.60. 


(to be continued.) 
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PRE-HISTORIC MAN IN THE 
DELA WARE VALLEY. 


The beautiful and picturesque valley of 
the Delaware was a favorite hunting 
ground of pre-historic man up to the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus. It is 
exceedingly rich in Indian Relics, and 
traces of primitive man. The village sites 
are generally situated in close proximity 
to springs of pure water and he2zdwaters 
of the numerous tributaries of the Dela- 
ware. The abundance of the weapons and 
the domestic implements of the aborigines 
suggests that each camp or tribe had skill- 
ed implement makers; that the various 
stone articles were the product of such who 
Were exclusively devoted to the business 
of making them. If we compare a suit of 
arrow-heads, axes, or knives from a given 
locality, with a similar series of implements 
from some remote section we will find 

eculiarities that characterize the two ser- 
ies. Studying the more numerous relics 
we observe frequent exhibitions of the imp- 
lement maker’s peculiar tastes, and, that 
widely different shapes of implements were 
employed for similar purposes. 

Most of the relics from this locality are 
surface finds, few mounds being known, 
although occasionally caches of unfinished 
implements, arrow-heads, and _ scrapers 
have been unearthed by Archzologists. 

The material employed by aboriginal man 
in the Delaware valley in making his imp- 
lements is usually jasper, chert, slate, 
quartz, quartzite and argillite (metamor- 
phosed slate with conchoidal fracture) and 
was obtained by splitting water-worn peb- 
bles, or from a series of quarries developed 
at outcroppings of minerals adapted to his 
use. 

Arrow-points are the most numerous of 
all relics, they vary greatly is size and 
shapes, many rare and curious specimens 
have been found by collectors. _Where a 
suitable mineral is found 7 sz/« they used 
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this mineral almost exclusively and thus 
arrow-heads of such mineral become a fea- 
ture of such a locality. 

Knives averaging from three to five inches 
in length are common the largest one 
known to have been found in this county 
(Bucks) measures nine and one fourth 
inches in length by two inches in width, it 
is beautifully flaked from yellow jasper. 
Ceits and skinning knives are numerous 
and localities known to have been sites of 
Indian villages are usually most abound- 
ing in this class of relics. 

HAMMERS. 

These are quite abundant on fields used 
by the aborigines as a workshop. They 
are oval shaped and some of them quite 
slender with a groove entirely around them. 
The pitted hammer is quite numerous The 
hammers are usually made of potsdam, 
sandstone or water worn pebbles. 

GROOVED STONE AXES. 
As arule these have a general similiarity 
although as far as we know no two have 
been found alike. They have the appear- 
ance of having been made of cobble-stones 
which abound in the bed of the Delaware 
river. In weight they average from five 
to ten pounds, although a few have been 
found weighing only several ounces. 

BANNER STONES. 

The variety of forms in this class of rel- 
ics is very great. The stones bear evi- 
dence to the great patience possessed by 
those who manufactured them. Asa class, 
these stones are found scattered over the 
whole valley and mineralogically are prin- 
cipally made of fine grained sandstone, 
micaceous schist, stalactite, hornstone 
etc. They average from two to ten inches 
in length, are generally finely polished and 
usually have a hole drilled partly and 
sometimes quite through the specimen for 
suspensory purposes. Occasionally speci- 
mens are found that denote a rude attempt 
at animal sculpture. 

We will attempt to describe but one 
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specimen of carving which we think is the 
finest one yet found in the county. In size 
and shape it resembles a large bean, on 
one side the face and bust of a human _ be. 
ing is carved with a background resem- 
bling a sarcophagus. The facial express- 
ion is so faithfully executed that one can 
hardly imagine a savage capable of such 
workmanship with the rude tools he pos- 
sessed. Thematerial of this specimen is 
horn. 

Pottery is foundin abundance in certain 
localities but usually in broken fragments, 
they are however large enough to show 
profuse ornamentation. Clay mixed 
with pounded mica or mussel shells was 
generally used. 

Pestles and mortars are found in all 
parts and the latter are often hollowed out 
of a large rock whichis still in its original 
position. 

One class of relics generally known 
as anvils (although this term is doubtful) 
are exceedingly plentiful, some very pe- 
culiar specimens having been found. A 
more detailed account of these may be 
given in the near future. 

In conclusion, in the present sketch 
we have endeavored to give a brief out- 
line of the evidences of pre-historic man 
and possibly his successors in the valley 
of the Delaware and if we have succeeded 
in creating an interest in the study of 
Archeology among the readers of the 
“NATURALIST’”’ our object will be attain- 
ed. 

H. B. FRANKENFIELD 
Dublin 
Pa. 


H. Braak went up to the falls at Oregon 
City, which is pretty good grounds to angle on, 
expecting toget a modest mess for breakfast. 
He had no more than cast in his hook when he 
succeeded in landing a salmon weighing 58 


pounds, Northwest Sportsmam, 


FOR OREGON NATURALISTS 


Much has been written recently in our daily 
papers about the necessity of having a public 
museum where our Naturalists would be able 
the specimens of 


to collect and 


Natural History of our State. 


preserve 
Scarcely a day 
passes but some tourist or collector from abroad, 
takes away valuable fossil or other interesting 
material. 

Perm t me to suggest a way that this con- 
tinual forageng may be stopped. The way 
would be for our Naturalists and all others in- 
terestedl to organize a society for the purpose 
of coll. cting and retaining every thing that has 
reference to the study of the sciences. 

After such an organization is once formed, 
Some of our liberal minced men would willing- 
ly aid us in securing a Suitable room in one of 
our public buildings for the display. 

I am confident also that when once our 
peo»'e know that such a society exists, they 
will be pleased to contribute specimens that 
they may have collected, as a nucteus to some- 
thing greater. Such a museum would be ap- 
preciated by all; for the Botanist could display 
his collections, the Mineralogist would have an 
opportunity to exhibit his minerals, the Taxi- 
dermist could show his handiwork, while the 
Ornithologist, the Oologist, the Geologist, the 
Zoologist, etc, all would come in for their share 
of attention. Our Teachers and Professors 
could bring their pupils and give them practical 
object lessons, It might also become a place 
where our young people would enjoy some of 
their leisure time and become interested in 
some branch of naturalscience when they could 
discuss the various subjects and receive much 
practical knowledge that could not be obtained 
elsewhere. Prospectors, mine owners and lum- 
bermen, would donate their best specimens 
where they could be properly classified, label- 
ed and placed on exhibition. 

If some of our influential Naturalists would 
take the initiative step, call a meeting of all 
interested, such an organization might be effected 


A. W. MILLER. ‘Portland Oregon. 
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WRITTEN FOR THE OREGON NATURALIST: 


HOW THEY BATHE. 


BY G, W. HARVEY 


Some yeats ago I was interested in a goat 
farm, located in the Santa Barbara Mts, of 
Calif. 
and one of the most common was the ruby- 
throated humming bird (77ochilus colubris,) 
It was there that I first observed its habit of bath- 


‘There was a great variety of birds there 


ing, which I never have seen reported. Frequent- 
ly while resting by a stream, in the shade, have 
I seen the little fellows perform their ablution, 
One would naturally suppose that so small a 
bird would choose a very quiet shallow pool 
for a bath, but instead they always choose a 
deep and rushiag current. I have never seen 
them bathe except in the region of a waterfall, 
and this is how they do it. 

Flying near a water fall of small dimensions 
they alight on a bough and go through a_pre- 
paratory dressing for the bath. Many feathers 
over the main body are pricked up and_separ- 
ated from the rest, in order as I suppose to 
make the bath more effectual. As soon as this 
pricking process is finished they give them- 
selves a shake, fluff their feathers all up and 
fly tor the water, which they strike where it 
seeths and foams in a most turbulent manner 
as it leaves the pool just under the ‘‘fall.’ 
They literally fly through this boiling, tumbling, 
foam-capped scud submerged to the neck and 
come out on the other side fairly well drench- 
ed and light upon a limb which they seemed to 
have picked upon before their plunge. 

After a short rest which is spent in looking 
over and arranging their plumage they return as 
they went, seeming to delight in a bout with 
the boisterous waters. This second plunge 
ends the bath and after they have carefully ar- 
ranged all their feathers, oiling such as need it 
they are off to the flowers and insects. 


WRITTENFOR THE OREGON NATURALIST: 


AN OOLOGICAL COLLECTION 


BY W. S. J. 


Certainly no one can deny that a large and 
well kept collection of birds’ eggs is beautiful to 
look upon; and its owner will show you the 
treasures with pride, and tell you how much 
libor and expense the collection, he so highly 
prizes, has cost him, and perhaps he will tell 
you that the collection now contains over three 
hundred sets of eggs. 

Let us see what this means; three hundred set 
of eggs. The sets will easily average four eggs 
Of course some willcontain but two or 
three eggs, but the majority of sets contain 
four eggs or more, and many have eight or ten 
and a few even more than that number. 


each. 


For the sake of computation we will assume 
that at the end of ten years the young which 
would have been hatched from these eggs, to- 
gether with thei: offspring had all lived. Many 
of course, would have died during the ten years 
from disease or accident, and perhaps some from 
old age, but at the same time we have not taken 
into consideration the many birds that raise two 
or more broods each season, and their offspring. 

When a set of four eggs are taken it repre- 
sents simply what it is,four birds eggs. If 
however these four were left to hatch, the fall 
of the second year this set would represent 
twelve birds; the two original pairs, or four 
birds, and their four young each, making twelve 
altogether. 

The third year this set of four eggs represents 
thirty six birds, and if you will take the trouble 
to figure it out you will find that atthe end of 
five years the single set represents 324 birds; 
at the end of eight years 8748 birds; and at the 
end of ten years the enormous number of 
78732 birds. 

This shows what a single set of four eggs re- 
presents at the end of ten years. In the same 
iength of time a collection of three hundred sets 
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of birds’ eggs represents 23619600 birds, 

If collectors would pay more attention to the 
nesting habits of the birds and see how large a 
collection of notesthey can accumulate, they 
would be of more benefit to the science of 
oology. 

A collection of 10 sets of Robins eggs, in them- 
selves, would be of little value to science, but 
the facts that the collector COULD have RECORD- 
ED, and recorded without taking an egg, such 
as the number of eggs in each’set, the period of 
incubation and many other facts which could 
easily be taken, would be of great value to 
science, 

It is to be sincerely hoped that collectors in 
the future will pay more attention to their note 
books, and less to their cabinets. 


OREGON ARROW POINTS 


On thenext page is given outlines showing 
shape and size of afew of the many varieties of 
Oregon arrow points, 

A correct knowledge of the beauty of mat- 
erial and excellent workmanship of these arrow 
points, cannot be conveyéd in this manner, but 
it is hoped some idea of the beauty of them 
may be formed. 

Fig. 5. is flaked from brown jasper. 

Fig. 45. is transparent with red-brown spots. 

Fig. 4. Obsidian. 

Fig. 41. Variegated, semi-opal. 

Fig. 3. Transparent semi-opal, 

Fig. 37. Semi-opal, % opaque ¥Y% translucent. 

Fig. 2. White quartz. 

Fig. 42. Porcelain white, chalcedony, 

Fig, 1. White quartz. 

Fig. 43. Grayish-white semi-opal with brown 
spots 

Fig. 38. Color. Light gray and transculent on 

Fig, 9. Transparent white quartz, (edge.) 

Fig, 12. Grayish green color. 

Fig. 8. Transparent obsidian with black spots, 

Fig. 13. Black obsidian. 

Fig. 7. Translucent yellowish chalcedony. 


Fig. 39. Red and white agate. 

Fig, 6. Gray jasper. 

Fig, 10. Culor. Very light ecru. 

Fig. 14. Dark brown jasper. 

Fig. 16. Brownish-red semi—opal. 

Fig. 15. Light brown translucent semi—opal. 
Fig. 44. Opalized wood, 

Fig. 11. Translucent white quartz. 

Fig. 24, Obsidian. 

Fig. 22. Lustrous black. Opaque. 

Fig, 19, Banded jasper. 

Fig. 18. Gray and white, mottled. 

Fig. 17. Variegated 
parent partly opaque. 


semi-opal, partly trans- 


Fig. 32. Transparent chalcedony. 

Fig. 26, Grayish—black semi-opal, point lighter, 
Fig, 27. Yellow—brown semi—opal, veined milk 
Fig, 23. Obsidian. (white. ) 
Fig. 21. Banded obsidian, 

Fig. 20, White quartz. 

Fig. 40. (in 17) Moss agate, brown moss in 
transparent q'lartz. 

Fig, 29. Dark green-black. opaque. 

Fig. 28. Red jasper. 

Fig, 31. Yellow-brown semi opal. 

Fig. 36. Translucent, red and white. 

Fig. 30. Semi opal, 

Fig, 35. Black obsidian. 

Fig. 34. White chalcedony. 

Fig. 33. Semi-opal, half white half brown. 


AN 83-POUND CHINOOK SALMON. — Just 
what is the weight of the largest salmon caught 
in the Columbia is uncertain, asso many people 
who have to do with fish are given to being un 
certain in their statements, but the weight of 
testimony isin favour of about 80 pounds, as 
the outside limit of the Chinook. This has 
been aseason of unusually large fish, and many 
weighing from 60 to 70 pounds have been taken; 
but the very largest heard of is reported by Mr. 
J. M. Harrington, of Pillar Rock, who wrote 
that a salmon weighing 83 pounds had been 
brcught in by one of their boats, adding that it 
was the largest caught this year, and also the 
largest any one at the cannery had ever seen. 

Oregonian. 
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CIRCULATION 3000: 


All premiums are withdrawn this month. 

The Oregon Naturalist want a working 
solicitor in every city and town. 

In payment of subscription, unused post- 
age stamps are as acceptable as gold or 
silver. 

The publishers of this paper in their en- 
deavor to enlargeit, take this method of 
thanking the many new subscribers for 
their material assistance, as well as those 
who have renewed. Most of the renewals 


have been accompanied by letters of ap- 
proval of the Naturalist. 

The two species of birds selected by the 
North-western Ornithological Association 
for their August work, are Vigors Wren 
and Western Winter Wren. 

We have articles on ‘‘Chinook Jargon, 
‘Humming Birds, ‘‘German Song Birds 
in Oregon, ‘‘Among the Stone Implements 
*“A Collecting Trip for Fossils, ‘‘Entom- 
Geography, ‘“‘Whatare Bacillariz, ‘‘What 
I Found on Memaloose and ‘“‘List of Birds 
of Oregon”’ that will appear shortly. 

Twenty-five copies of ‘‘Davies Taxider- 
my”’ are to b2 given away, and any one 
who will get up a clu for the O-ezon Nat- 
uralist can secure one. In anothercolumn 
particulars are given, and in connection 
with this offer, we want to say, from the 
stand point of a practical taxidermist, that 
“Davies Taxidermy”’ is one of the best, 
containing as it does in the text all that is 
to be found in other works, besides much 
that is new and of practical importance to 
all that would master the art. As a work 
of art on this subject it stands with out a 
rival, containing ninety full page engray- 
ings so thoroughly illustrating the work 
that it can be easily comprehended by the 
youngest tyro. 

At Woodlawn a suburb of Portland, Ore- 
gon. The Bob-white are heard and seen 
in considerable numbers, considering the 
fact that previous t> this season none 
have been known to be there. 


Eggs with embryo well advanced may be 
safely blown by first drilling a good size hole 
in the shell, which should be reinforced by glue- 
ing over the hole, a circular piece of thin cloth 
having a hole in the centre and slit in several 
places on the outer edge, so that it will lie 
smoother. It should now be laid away for sev- 
eral days, when the embryo can, with care, be 
Lastly :inse with a weak sol- 
utlon of carbolic acid (1 to 40) and invert on 
blotting paper to dry. 


easily removed. 
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TAXIDERMY Take of 
PAULI or wave sla snasiensocaceceereree 500 grains 
5 I eA MMO Rec AL rae txt 125 grains 
MISCELLANEOUS, : 
BIA EMPE (Es chen cauesdecnaseeaesserte 60 grains 
Potash (Potassic hydrate)...... 300 grains 


To prepare seaurchins, cut the skin between 
the jaws and the shell and remove contents. 
Clean and rinse shell. Replace jaws and place 
in alcohol for 24 hours which will keep the 
spines from dropping off. 

Star fish can be laid ona thin board, with 
the arms pinned in the position it is intended 
they should have when dry. Then place in a 
strong br_ne made of salt and water for 24 hours. 
A bath of alcohol is preferable to salt and water 
but it is more expensive. 

Sharks and skates eggs should have a smal] 
incision made where it will show the least. 
Clean and fill with sea sand and when dry the 
sand can be shaken out. 

Conch and helmet she!ls are prepared by 
heoking a wire into the animal and hanging 
them up so that the shell will have no support. 
In three or four days the animal will straighten 
out and the shell drop off. Ifthey are to be 
polished the epidermis is eaten off by placing 
the shells in a strong lye made of potash or 
chloride of lime dissolved in water. Rinse and 
dip in diluted muriatic acid, the strength to be 
regulated according to the work you wish to do. 
Remove from acid, rinse in water to remove 
all traces of acid and brush vigorously with a 
good brush which brings out the polish, A 
little experience will enable one to determine 
how long to leave shell in contact with the acid. 

Large land shells should have hot water 
poured ontothem. In a short time the ani- 
mal can be grasped with forceps and removed 
entire. Some shells are provided with a hard 
horny mouth piece (Ofercu/um) that serves 
‘for a door to close the mouth of. shell. This 
should always be saved and kept with the 
shell. 

Do not neglect to affix data to all specimens. 

Many of the small crustacea may be preserved 
entire in the Wickersheimer solution which is 
made as follows: 


White Arsenic (A7sentous anhyid) ive) 100 grains 

Dissolve in one quart of boiling water. When 
cold filter through paper and add four quarts 
of glycerine (sp. gr. 1.25 )and one quart of 
alcohol (95 % .) 

This is valuable for the preservation of many 
specimens entire. ‘he tendency of the glycer- 
ine being to keep the joints from becoming too 
rigid, Fleshy o jects can be kept in this solu- 
tion indefinitely, and if desired can be taken 
out after maceration and dried. 

Frogs are skinned through the mouth. First 
cut the vertebrae at base of skull and turn skin 
literally inside out through the mouth. Leave 
back bone attached to skin. Remove all flesh. 
Clean skull carefully and annoint with arsenical 
soap. Turn skin back and fill hind legs and 
part of body with tissue paper made pulpy with 
thir fish glue. Forcea light wire, pointed at 
one end and witha small hook bent at the 
othe: end, through the mouth and down each 
hind leg. Pul the wire through until hooked 
end catches in paper filling, and then complete 
filling body and fore legs, which should be 
wired in the same manner as the hind legs. 
Stuff head and throat. Select a pair of eyes 
the right color and set in place while the skin is 
fresh, One stitch will confine the mouth, Bend 
and shape the trog into the position you wish 
him to be. From the plastic nature of the filling 
the body can be molded to any shape desired 
and after drying the specimen is light and the 
wires will be found to te firmly fixed. 
Mount on stand and allow specimen plenty of 
time in which to dry. Very nice work can be 
done by this method. 

Small snakes can be skinned through the 
mouth in the same manner as frogs, care being 
taken not to scratch your hands on the fangs. 
Poison skin and skull, turn and fill in same 


manner as frog. Push a wire several inches in 
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to filling, from the outside at each point of at- 
tachment tothe stand. Insert eyes. [lace 
snake in position, Attach to stand and allow 
plenty of time todry. 

Large snakes are slit lengthwise of the belly, 
skinned, cleaned and poisoned. Make a body 
as near in share to nature as possible by wind- 
ing tow onawire. Let the body wire have 
two or three short 
angles to it for the purpose of fastening to the 
stand. Cover body with potters clay, place in 
skin and neatly sew opening. 


place in } osition, after the specimen is thorough- 


Insert eyes and 


ly dry the seam can be concealed by papier 
mache, directions for making wili be given. 
In my next paper receipts for the compounds 
and fluids used in embalming birds and the 
method will be taken up. 


THE OREGON JUNCO. 


(Junco hyemalis oregonus) 


Being the result of part of the work for March 
of the Northwestern Ornithological Association 
(Prepared by the president) 

Reports on March work have been sent in by 
Ellis F. Hadley, Yamhill Co., Fred H. Andrus, 
Douglass Co., and S. Rey Stryker, Clackamas, 
Co., Oregon, to whom the association is under 
obligations for the matter contained in this 
article. 

The Oregon Junco is an abundant species 
the entire year, throughout Western Oregon. 
Popularly known as “‘snowbirds,” they are the 
principal game bird of the small boy during the 
winter when snow ison the ground, as they 
readily become victims of the ‘‘dead fall” trap. 
Foreign born laborers often secure them in 
large numbers to be made into ‘*pot pies.” 

In winter they are seen only in flocks of 25 
to 50 or more, birds, frequenting barn-yards 
and door-yards, feeding on the seeds of grass 
and weeds, and at such times are quite tame, 
In spring they pair and betake themselves to 
their various nesting places. Mr. Hadley says 
e 


wires fastened at right 


of them ‘‘They begin singing about February 
16th, and pair about March roth.” In Yam. 
hill Co. they are found during the breeding sea- 
son in much larger numbers in the foot hills and 
mountains than in the valleys. 

The nesting season extends over a period of 
three orfour months. Mr. Strysxer reports find- 
ing a nest containing fresh eggs on April 24th., 
while the latest date reported, in which fresh 
eggs have been found is July 12th. Eggs have 
been found in all stages of incubation on all dates 
between these two extremes, so it would be very 
difficult to ascertain the best time for the oolo- 
gist to hunt for fresh eggs. Of eight nests re- 
ported, containing fresh eggs, two. were found 
in the latter part of April, two in first part of 
May, one in latter part of May, one in first part 
of June and two in first part of July. 

“The favorite nesting places’ writes Mr. 
Stryker, ‘fare rail.road cuts or small mounds 
that have weeds overhanging them, the nest 


- being placed in small holes and built flush with 


the surface of the ground.” According to Mr 
Hadley, nests are built in hollows of the ground: 
under small bushes and bunches of grass and 
under wood piles. 

As regards the material of the nest, Mr. And- 
rus writes ‘‘The nest is variously composed of 
dead leaves, grass, weedstalks and rootlets, lin- 
ed with fine grass and hair; usually the lining is 
in two layers. In lining the nest the bird fills 
its mouth full of fine grass before taking it to the 
nest, and at such times isnot at all shy. I 
think the female performs this labor alone.” 

Below is given descriptions of three sets of 
eggs and two nests, which will give a full idea 
of the nesting habits of this species. 

Set I, contains four eggs. They have a white 
ground color, but when compared with pure 
white eggs, such as doves’ or flickers’, it is seen 
they havea decided bluish tinge. One egg is 
thick ly sprinkled over its entire surface, but a 
little more thickly at the larger end with fine 
markings of lilac and light brown. On another 
egg the markings are distributed in the same 
manner, only less thickly and markings are 
larger. The othertwo eggs are marked less on 
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the smaller end, and have larger reddish brown 
spots on larger end, forming an indistinct wreath 
OUHONESLSIZES) |. AGS fore XS, ie ZL X55 
and .68 x .56. 

Set 2 contains four eggs. 
is more bluish than in set I. 


set are marked about the same as those of set I 


The ground color 
The eggs in this 


only the markings are finer and fewer in- num- 
ber. Sizes .80x .60, .80x.60, .80x.59 and 
-79 X59. 


The nes: out of which this set wis taken 


is 
quite a compact structure measuring 3.50 inches 
in diameter by 2 25 inches in height outside, 
and 2.00 inches by 1.65 inches inside. The 
nest was made entirely out of fine grass stems, 
lined with hair, — white and red, — but most- 
ly white. The nest was placed amongst some 
bushes, in a hollow of the ground on the side of 
a bank. 

Set 3 contains five eggs. The ground color 
about thesameas set 1. Like the other two 
sets it contains one egg which is finely and 
sparsely sprink’ed over i's entre su face. The 
others are marked very sparingly and thinly 
on smailer end, but thickly on large end with 
red, a wreath being formed on two of them and 
a few short zigzag lines of black can be seen on 
the larger end of each egg. Sizes .71x .58, 
BaKel sey Le Xe: FO, Oh 7a andy. 02X50} 

The nest belonging to this set is very similar 
tothe nest described above. It is made of fine 
soft grass stems, lined with white hair mixed 
with a little red. It would be worth investiga- 
ting to find out if this species has a preference 


for white hair for nest lining. 


WRITTEN FOR THE OREGON NATURALIST: 


FLOATING SEA MOSSES OR FERNS. 


The first thing in floating Sea-Moss or fertis 
is to get one’s materialsready, press, blotters, 
news-papers and cards or bristol-bo:rd for the 
moss. The press can be made with very little 
trouble by taking two smooth boards —12 inches 
by 7 inches is a good s‘ze— with two pieces one 
by one and a half inches nailed across each end 


and projecting about an inch and a half over 


the sides of each board, for strong elastic bands 
to be used on, to keep the ferns in place in the 
press, Next have plenty of coarse paper such 
as is used by carpet dealers, of a thin quality, 
cut in lengths to fit the press, with about an 
equal quantity of news-paper cut in same man 
ner. On> blotter to erch layer of ferns make 
better work, although one can press very suc- 
cessfully with a little care without the blotters. 
Cards about 6 inches by 4 inches for small ferns 
while for the large specimens I find heavy 
Writing paper Lo g.ve the best satisfaction. 

Of the dry moss take a small quantity; say 
half the size of a hen’s egg, rinse well but care- 
fully im clear water to remave the sand and for- 
eign particles that are found in all dry moss; 
then fill a large vessel —a white or light colored 
one brings out the fine tracery of the moss 
best— about two thirds full of water and replace 
the m ss ini. 
one of the mosses, slide one of the cards under 


Take a long hat pin, separate 


it and bring the card with moss near the sur- 
face of the water; then use the pin to draw the 
different parts of the moss out in a natural and 
graceful position, taking care as each part is 
well spread out to lift the card a little out of the 
water until the fern is completed. Use the pin 
not only as a pointer to separate each delicate 
branch but as a roller to bring out in a_ perfect 
manner those parts that are somewhat matted 
together. Lay the cards with mosses ona wind- 
ow sill or table near open window to dry off a 
little before putting in the press. On one 
board of the press lay several pieces of news- 
paper, then one of the blotters, next the card 
with fern on it. Cover this fern with another 
blotter and this again with pieces of paper and 
so on until the press is full. In the size press 
like given I have pressed six dozen cards well, 
but 48 cards will do better. One can have 
three cards in each layer, For the large sized 
specimens have handy several pieces of card 
board to place between the layers, before the 
paper with moss floated on it is !aid in the press 
with the smaller ferns. Let them remain 
the press from 24 to 36 hours, then remove the 
papers and blotters carefully and the ferns that 
can easily be lifted, remove on to fresh pape, 
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of that sort— with a layer of paper between 
each fern and place all under a weight for two 
or three days. Then they are ready to use. 

Those not dry. place fresh paper between 
and let remain until they can be treated in the 
same manner. Some of the mosses have much 
more glue in them than others, but, after a lit. 
tle practice one can soon tell them, and such 
should be floated on the cards on which they are 
to remain. It will not injure the bristol board 
any to speak of if one uses clean blotters both 
under and over the moss when placed in the 
press, but one must use the blotting paper, not 
he coarse paper. 

The mosses that do not remove easily, can 
be put into water on card, and refloated. 


ALG. 


Queries and Replies. 


[We invite contributions to this column from 
any subscriber who has a question to ask, or 
who can answer a question asked by some one 
else. the utmost 


brevity consistent with clearness of statement, 


The only condition will be: 


and that questions are not asked that can read- 
ily be answered by consulting a dictionary or an 
encyclopedia. | 


(2) At what place in Oregon was the recent 
R. N. J. 
(4) Is the Cow Blackbird the same as the 
Cowbird? If not, what is the scientific name 
of each? What are the scientific names of the 
Bridge Swallow and of the Bobolink? 
R. A.C. Independence, Towa. 
(5) What is ‘‘Pentamerus oblongus?” 
\WWie Sis lal Des Moines, Iowa. 
(6) I wish to know if the ‘‘Indian Bone Idol’ 
A. C. W. Elk Falls Kans. 
It can. 


find of Zeolites made, and by whom? 


can be bought. 
(Ans. to 6.) 
(7) Is it natural for some species of Hawk to 
nest on the ground? If so. What kind? 
1D pw Clarence Centre, N. Y. 
(8) From whence came the Bob-white that 
are seen and heard in Woodlawn, Ore.? Ep, 


—leaves from an old account book or any thing Oregon Naturalist 
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Dear Sir 

In my communication published in the Oreg, 
Nat. for June, I mentioned a China Pheasant 
hen that we had, sitting. It may be of some 
interest to your readers for me to siy that she 
Seven, 


She was in a compartment of our park, 12 feet 


set well, and hatched all her eggs, 
square. She did nicely with her chicks for four 
days, and on the fifth, seeing her without chicks 
I investigited and found them all in a hole in 
Rat. 

I set a trap, end the next morning I was 


one corner of the park, dead. 
revenged, Weshut our Pheas. chicks up every 
night now; tight. 

Noting your statement that the Shirp-tailed 
Grouse is disappearing from Eastern Oregon; 
why no: replace him with the Ring-neck Mon- 
golian Pheasant? He is every way as desirable 
a game bird: (moreso | thin‘,) is gay of plumage 
is hardy; prolitic; and too sharp to be ‘*decimated 
by the pot hunter,” 

The grouse is crowded out by settlement. 
The China Pheasant does not appear to be; and 
the country of Eastern Oreg. ought to just about 


suit him. F. S. MATTESON 


Turner, Oreg. June 16th, 1895. 


Diamonds in California Gravel. 

WASHINGTON, June 28. — Dr. David T- 
Day, chief of the mining statistics division of 
the geological survey, has completed his annual 
report, from which the following, relating to 
the Pacific coast is taken: 

“W. P. Carpenter, of Placerville, Cal., who 
has from time to time reported the finding of 
diamonds in auriferous gravel, under the usual 
conditions of their occurence on the Pacific 
coast, has iately obtained two crystals, one 
weighing over seven grains troy, and the other 
six, of rounded form and rough surface, each 
nearly one-fourth of an inch in diameter, but 
faintly tinted, the larger with a greenish shade 
and the smaller with a pale yellow. As many 
as 40 or 50 small diamonds have been taken 
from the gravel at this place from time to time 
in the past, but, since the stamp mills have 
been employed, little is found but the crushed 
fragments encountered in ‘panning up.” 
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For Sale or Exchange 


Cretaceous Specimens, Texas. 
Jurassic Specimens, Texas. 

Pogonip L*mestone Fossils, ‘Texas. 
Gold and Silver Ore Specimens, 
Copper Ore Spec. (many. varieties.) 
Mexican Pottery, and Mexican Drawn Work. 


JAMES M. HAMILTON 
EL PASO TEXAS. 


WE BELIEVE 


That the curio business can be conducted on 


thesame prncipleas any other business, and 
thercfore make the following 
QUICK SALE AND SMALL PROFIT 
offer for July and August only. 

We send all Specimens named and prepaid, 


Cats Eyes, drilled and polished............ O5c. 
EERIE CIV OOCn Oletenaace settee save ceed O5c- 
Star Fish OO eenticlasistabeetiassin sek Sos asisisine? OSc. 
Oregon Agates. beach worn............ ..... O5¢. 
WwiloeeriViurex Pa names, oc sists sneatese es slsloriee O5c. 
18 dle HIG eet eee hare en nae wean en cee eneernee LIS. 
OMe wehyCNNOStOMA <0... scceen sta dee inee es T0c, 
SUMED IPI GAL AN i aa25-\ doe cncnsiseeoceiesieoemeeen o5c. 
PAG Ont gy OLEROMEMSIS Heh « sce emi cltee elses ations Toc 
Plae hous TOCDUGH oscee jas aren deceees saisiacion « <tta O5c. 
(CiyOIEEL WO REIg “4 peagnaono scone nnsnscosanssoNanss O7°. 
oh GapUl—SelPeMUs ee. crirelsiceisssseni osc. 

60 BN AIDIGA. wdtssiciele'cis expececitanesesieneiine += 10c, 

OE IMIS WON asiasindsinroaieiseursieseaeiseles aie 25¢. 

$s WOUGL Aer rctiianeissaeetoerinsecieries 2 to 10c, 

ey Myatertarinis aciaratsisu nia corse ce fot Bee LSC; 

se CAWUL CHa we seats scien gen aenooade EO Sukyes 
IPUNDRRND, (OPISDEMIBY: space sanoonocs coaconoondsooeas I5c. 
STOGIISCUSPNOLLISH «5. noccernacaecsccasotsses- Toc, 
Clavtiomes OSs oscasdsocdsere acdecooctacasadseoasor o5c 
INGE, HOSSHIIE tea ecas cae eedoocUdc COCs UCOC OCB DEUEEE Bc. 
Soumey oeas Wenn; OTe 55. onc ceamee eatin nnn. O7c. 
Mushroom Coral, perfect...............+ ees OSC 
Birds Eggs, cat. $4.00 all diff. Wstn, $1.10 
INZUTIVO ME ANIZON An se Sonic vince ose cqmesiaciceaie'slese: +x O5c. 


5 Ohesongshells...ccccsce asoscccceaeteres eens osc. 
Pkge. Sea Moss, not floated, Ore............ 10c- 
Shankamleetns ‘Tlawall., s.--.aceeneteecen acceece. 02c 
Pinkga@ionalls; enuine: >. ..0.ceqeeseneocecosee so T5c. 
MQGHaSHate Sets rasa cc ceioeeeee ea aaa eee eee O2c, 
Horned Toad on Orange plaque........... 35c. 
Trap—door Spider, mntd. in box............ 30c, 
“ ag ey TES fs cemsioele Ssonesasesode 30c 
Japanese Books Ills. 4to........ SSE O5c. 
Indian Wampum per Doz........ dandaedoatn WGC. 
ChingsesChop) Sticks pel palneesssscne-ee OB: 
POSSI sire st satenatereenen reense toes OIc 
5 Oregon Bird Points, not perfect......... Ue 
100 diff. Postaze Stamos foreign......... .10¢, 
50 a ss te U.S. all Adhes.2 5c. 
Resuitection Moss, ‘Call..ccccc<esce-cceseee 10¢c 
Redmldllematites (Oliersaceedesenete onesies ccs Ong 
Catadeiiainey Ore... csencesesensnersr sarees sen o: O5c. 
Creqpeimlamony x2, cee ceacceesececece tee cace O5c. 
ACOMERMIIIDTO! 2.2 ccctukd eethes Meee Meee tte o5c 
We guarantee the specimens, We do not 


handle any trash, We have a reputation for 


fair dealing to sustain, Compare our prices 
with others, All we ask is a trial order, 


When 50 cts worth are ordered we will pack 
goods in a Japanese Jinko Basket. 


DM. AVERIEL gaeCO!, 


392 Morrison St. Portland, Oregon, 


P. S. We have a large lot of Imported 
Chinese Chop Sticks price $2.00 per 100 
pair, Express Extra 

WANTED 
Offers for coin. [1820, 4d.]Bust r7v24. Token 
Lx, date. Rev. North West Company, 


Beaver Azyht. D. M. Averill & Co. 


392 Morrison St. Portland, Oregon 


To any one who will send us, at one time 
the names and addresses of two new subscribers 
at 50 cts. each, making one dollar in all we will 
send the Oregon Naturalist free for one year, 


The OREGON NATURALIST will be sent on 
trial three months for 10 cents. 
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Hillman’s Bargain Column 


From month to month [ shal: publish in 


this column a list of bargains which I trust 


will enable collectors to add to their cabinets 


desirable sj ecimens at very low prices. 


Sperm Whales Teeth.......02..00000-- 50c. to $2.00 
Wrallrms'' tusks 42-205. eeese erence $1.00 ‘* $3.00 
Swordfish) Swords:es.cesss- sa eeeee sees -->- $1 00 
Porpoise Jaws with teeth....................p1-50 
Hawk Bill Turtles mntd. & pol. $5.00 to $25 00 
lonsefoots G iallys sane eee TOc tuf 1.co 
Hermit HO. Jetldecticeh yacener esse eee eset «+ 10c- 
Seas MANS) Ses oar saint ce ROMERO ose 25Gs 
SEA men GA LIENS cuceostis: sire ceereeeeeceaces << Z25C 
Seam Uirchinsseecese se steee eee eee ice © OSc. 
Sane D ollarshe eee eee asa a). OSc. 
Skate yP Posi. cocoa ceeemeeceeee eee tien. ++ O5c. 
Bieter (ORES OVP [PAN IMSS eosa coscone  oo08e 10c. 
StanhShin. saecaceseoeciasshoseebeeteereeee reece «.<- 10c. 
Wuckyaloothi ots € odlishteeeceateerseee- se. - O5c. 
South Sea Island War Clubs............... $4 00 
Sioux Indian ee SOA ea eed) han $3.00 
Flint Lock Muskets perfeet.<.....-. ..2..:.. $8.00 
7 arrow heads each from a different S ate..25¢. 


12 different Archzological specimens...... $1.50 
PN VE NORA SINS. 8: be cddodasbocaadee $1.50 
2orese Sean) Niners aceerrereer ass. $1.00 
ZIG A ice fine MH OSSIS see sseeer eee cse ei $1.00 
25 eal Marines Guiloseseeseerencesa... $I-50 
12s Specimens COllpeaeeseereeee re - $2.00 
A barrel of fine and showy Shells......$15.00 

If there is anything you especially clesire, 
write me for prices. I can save you money. 


F, G. HILLMAN 


DEALER IN 
Archeological and Geological 
Specimens, Minerals, Shells, 
Marine Curios, Old and Curious 
Weapons, Stamps, Coins etc. ete. 

1036 ACUSHNET AVE., 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
BBV VEVVSVSVATVEACEe 


FREE 


DAVIES TAXIDERMY 
ABSOLUTEL ¥FREEOF C@si: 
DO YOU WANT A COPY ? 


METHODS 


IN THE ART OF 
TAXIDERWE 
BY 
OLIVER DAVIE, 
Author of ‘‘Nests and Eggs of North American 
Birds” etc 
Containing Ninety Full Page Engravings, over Five 
Hundred Figures minutely illustrating the most practical 
methods practiced in the art. It teaches indetail, step 
by s-ep, the Skinainz and Stufin; of Birds, Mam nals, 
Crustaceins, Fishes and Reotiles. together with ill astra- 
ioas of forms and Atticules of the Animal Kingdon, 
The text is by OLIVER DAVIE, who has made Taxi- 
The orizinals of 


dermy his life study and professioa. 
he illustratioas were made ia India ink from time to 
t'm2 as the actual suje:ts could be obtained from which 
to mike the various procedures. Thy were drawa by 
the eminent Bird and Mammal Artist, THEODORE 
JASPER, A. M., M. D.. whose experience in the Art 
of Taxidermy extends over a period of fitty years. Every 
iilustration by this artist isa WORK OF ART. Among 
these engravings are reproductions from photographs of 
actual work by American Taxidermists. Each Copy of 
this book is enclosed in box for shipment and is sent 
PREPAID, 


In one Quarto Volume, Silk Cloth, 
Gilt Top, Untrimmed Edges. 
Publishers price is $10.00 

We will send a copy of this splendid work by 
express or mail, prepa:d, to every one who will 
send us the names and addresses of 25 subscribers 
at 50cts. each. It isnot necessary to send all 
at one time, but sendthem as fast as you secure 
them, with the price, and mention you are work- 
ing for acopy of Davies Taxidermy. When 25 
subscriptions have been receiveda copy will be 
sent to you free. 
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OREGON COLONIZATION 
SOCIETY Limited. 


BG006008008888B 
If you want to know all about OREGON, the garden spot 


of America 


e-iTS*e 
CLIMATE, 
SOIL, 
INDUSTRIES, 
-ITS- 
WATER POWER, ae 
AGRICULTURAL AND 
Sica oe HORTICULTURAL, SS 
RESOURCES, 
@|iTs*s 
Bee es a ae ae SRR MINERAL AND 
TIMBER RESOURCES 
; AND 
COMMERCIAL 
ADVANTAGES, 


@®1TS® 
Advantages to the Home-SEEKER and INvEsTor, about its 


Cueap LAnps, and the way to get to OREGON, and what to do 


when you get there write to 


The. Oregon Colonization 
Society LIMITED 


—O F-— 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


THE OREGONSNATURAIL?ST. 


ECLIPSE CURIOSITY CABINET. 
BIGGESL BARGAIN OUT!5000 SOLD 


Contains Chinese Poker Chip, Chinese Napkin, 
Chinese Lottery Ticket, Star-fish, Giant Tree Bark, Cal. 
Red Sea Bean, Alligator tooth, 3 Yellow Wax Shells Ma- 
rine Aigae, Gypsun Crystals, Bloody Toota Sh2il, 
Chinese Cash Coin, Flexible Coral, 3 Koat Shells, Ezg of 
Periwinkle, Drab Sea Bean. Sunflower Coral, 3 Money 
All labeled and in 


partitioned box exactly like cut. sent postpaid for 25¢ 


Cowry Shells, and Fossil Crinoid. 


Only complete and reliable Coin Guide, 68 pages., 
gives cuts and prices paid for all Foreign and U. S. 
Coins and Stamps 15c, Chinese Chopsticks reduced from 
4 Chinese ‘‘Cash” and “‘half Cash” 
Perfect Arrow Heads with locality 4 for 25c¢ 
65c per doz. Send Stamps or Money Order. Address, 
Rk. E. BARTLETT, 87 State St., Rockford, Ill. 


WIDE AWAKE... 


25c to roc a pair. 
Coins toc. 


OOLOGIST’S should use my 


CALIPER RIS@OUrsk iS. 


4 inch with 1% inch jaw sent 
post-paid for $2.00 graduated in 
tooths. of inches. This is the 
only instrument that will meas- 
ure your specimen accurately, 
E. G. Smith, Columbia, Pa. 


Reference: the Editor of this Paper. 


The OREGON NATURALIST will be sent on 
trial three months for ro cents. 


YOUR NAME +0 


n2atly printed on 25 plain cards, 
1oc; 50 chromo cards toc; 12 hid- 
den name cards, 25c. Free silver 
preferred. Samples free. 
ELLSWORTH EE hie 
BAKER CITY, OREGON. 


INDIAN ARROW POINTS 
oe FROM oY 
TUMWATER KLICKITAT CO., WASH. 
Tumwater has b22n the Indians fishing 
ground for centuries and beautiful speci- 
mens of the above are occasionally found at 
that place. A fairsp2cimen for toc. silver. 
A perfect beauty for 25c. silver. 
R.W. FRENGH, 
HARTLAND, WASH. 


For Sale. 


WAR ard Indian Relics, Coins, 


Confeder- 


ate Stamps and Bills. eS" Send 2? stamp 
for list. 

3 Ditterent bills and list only 10 cents. 

3 ee Coins oe ee ee 12 ce 

3. Arrows pains A oe 2 ea 
$100. in assorted bills ‘* ey oy PC 


Wanted to buy Kodak Camera, Lens and 
Burnishers. 
R. D. HAY,’ Winston, N.1G: 


Mention The Oregon Naturalist. 


PLEASANT FIELDS AND WOODLANDS 
If you are fond of fresh 
air and restful, ruralre- 
treats, read GAMELAND, 
the gentle magazine of 
outdoor life. It reveals 
virgin woods and waters. 
Yearly,to anyaddress,$1 
Three trial numbers, 25c. 
No free copies, GameE- 
LAND Purp. Co., 13 Astor 
Place, New York, N.Y. 


BOOKS, INSTRUMENTS AND 
NATURALISTS’ SUPPEIES AT 
BOTTOM PRICES. 
A Complete Manual of Taxidermy for 35 
Outfits and 


Zz 


cents, post paid. Taxidermists’ 
Supplies at halfregular prices. 
THE ELMWOOD SUPPLY CO., 


Cor. South and Charles Sts. Holyoke, Mass. 
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ARROW HEADS 


2 From the finest stock in th: West, Sent on selection post paid one way when 
$2. oo worth or mcre are taken, A small agar box fuil costs about . cls postage. 


You can buy any quality you wish from a dozen states, froin .03 to $1.00. 
1 DOZEN NICE froct. ONES FOR $1.00 as samples of moderate prices. “Vhe beautiful 
little Bud or Gem points of ORi GON, AKiZONA and NEW MEXICO are unique for any 
cabinet. Some fine for mounting in scarf. ins, 


MINERALS, FOSSILS, SIOUX INDIAN RELICS, INDIAN PHOTOS, 
SHELLS, POLISHED STG@MES AND CURIOS. 


Large Stock. Priced Catalog tor stamp. BLACK HILLS NAT. 


HIST. ESTABLISHMENT OF b W, Stillvwe; I. 


eadwood S. D. 


HERKIMER 60., CRYSTALS. Ye ors 


= 1 The advantage of living he local 
PSULPASSed In) arillia ni Cope cs hacia ee ae eat wes 
with experience of 18 years in collecting them, 


Beauty, and Perfection. Bose vise eae choice specimens at the 
2K : b) I WILL SEND 37 OF THESE FAMOUS 
Exhibit at the W orld + GEMS PS" #41D FOR ONLY 74 CENTS 
Fair Received Highest [s\ L A \ 2 Every purchas- 
~ = \_ E erofthis popular 

ward, Medal and Diploma. Qa ym E cotecion wit be 
presented with a handsome glass tube, containing 10 Miciuscuyic Crystals, absolutely perfect, 
and so very small that it takes 11,000 to weigh one ounce. Possibly you may never have seen 
any of the Herkimer Co., Crystals, if not, send for this collection to-day and if it does not 


please you, return it, and your Money will be cheerfully refunded. Address, 
A. B. CRIM, Middleville, Herkimer Co. New York. 


A$325 | 


Printing outfitand cash register | 


‘Send mE G 


Western SS 
for Price List. “Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pas 


FOR SALE : 
Guns of any and every description. 


Send stamp for description. The) iitstock otanadetotace 
highest ae offer takes them. } Write to us stating wants and we will 


i t : 
FE M. PARKER | Address AMES EN eae 


| Sees Western Gun Works. : 
Pittsburgh Pa. 


0 GENUINE CONFEDERATE MONEY, 10c.; Trilobite, 10e.; 


NE WEEE. TOWA. 


Fossil Shark Tooth, 10c.; ; Alligator Tooth, 10¢.; red 
or brown Seabean, i0e.3 BP Spearpoint, 10¢.; ’2 Pentre- 
mites or 2 Lucky Be ans, 10¢.; post-paid. Price- List 
of rare coins, 6c. R.W.MERCER, 233 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


CHEVY 
NEWTON’S PEPSIN GUM. 


The smoothest gum on earth 
contains more pepsin than any 
other chewing gum. 


CURBS INDIGESIIGg 


ASK YOUR DEALER FORIT. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


NEWTON BROS., 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


If You 
Have 
. a FOR 
Curiosities _.. 
Advertise 
In The 
Oregon | 
Naturalist... 
LT IStSENaA BO |e Oss 
LECTORS® IN EVERY 
STATE IN: THE UNION, 
AND TO THE MAJOR: 
ITY OF .COLEECTORS: 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


LIVE HORNED.TOADS. 


. These curious ANIMALS are ent.rely harmless 


clean and easily domesticated. 
_ Pair by express, $1.00 Single animal 75 cts 
P. P. Fodrea, Grand Island. Nebraska. 


If YOU are INTERESTED in SrAMPS 
why not subscribe for the 
EVERGREEN STATE PHILATELIST 
a monthly magazine for only 25 cis. per year; 
with THE OREGON NATURALIST, 65 cts. 

Sample copy free. Address: 
R. W. FRENCH, 
HARTLAND, WASHINGTON. 


PRECIOUS TOOTH SHELL. 

In shape like the tusk of an elephant; 
of pearly or ivory whiteness, and open at both - 
ends.. Itis a native ofthe North Pacific Coast 
and was highly prized by the Indians for making 
money and who cut them in sections and 
used as beads, as well as stringing them entire * 

One dozen of these shells will be sent post 
paid for 15 cts. by D. M. Averill & Co. 
Portland Oregon. 
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Exchange Column. 


Our Exchange Column is free toall subscribers. All 
Cash offers for this column must be paid for at the rate 
of 4% cent per word. 


EXCHANGE — Unidentified Lepidoptera of this 
locality in papers forany common {IDENTIFIED ‘species 
of the same. 

Correspondence unnecessary, send your specimens and 
an equal number will be sent you trom here. B. J. 
Bretherton, Newport Lincoln Co, Oregon. 


WANTED.— 


An Rees Must have at least three 
bars. Can offer fine sets frogh this state, printing press 


Parties having a Harp to dispose of 
P. Q. Drawer €, 


cameras, or rifle, 
will please write. Geo. Graham. 


Gainesville, Fla. 


WILL GIVE —a pair of Chinese Chopsticks for every 
three good arrow heads a cabinet of 15 varieties of miner- 
Or fine specimen of Receptaculites Owenii 
I want 2000 starfish and a 


RagBe 


als for six. 
(Sunflower coral) for three. 
bushel each of boat deck and yellow wax shells. 
Bartlett, Rockford Il. 


Sept. first, Denny Pheasants, 
suitable for skinning and mounting write and make 
arrangements before sending. D, M. Averill & Co., 


392 Morrison St. Portland Oregon. 

pace apapabee Siena eee 
TO EXCHANGE. 

International Directo.y” of 1894, m yood 

Cost $2.00. Will exchange it for Lest over ii 

fossils, or eggs insets, Herbert Sterzing, Austin, Tex. 


WANTED — After 


— <A copy of the ‘‘Sciencsts 
Co..Gilion, 


inicerals, 


WILL EXCHANGE — Oregon curios. or Azurite, 


Malachite, and Copper Queen Stalactites foroval H R, 


Pocket Glass, 2 lens, 134 and 2 in diameter or Céd: 
dington lens, med. or Ige. or» Achromatic triplet or 
Thread-counters, D. M, Averili & Co., Box 253 
Portland Oregon. ; ‘ 

BICYCLE. — Ww ill exchange an 1893, Western 


Wheel Works, 24, in. cushion tire, “Safety ball-bearing 
throughout, Suitable for boy 13 or-14 years’ of age, for 
a 22 calibre Winchester or other good rifle, one that 
shoots to kill. or good kodak — Bicycle needs repaae 
to the amount of$3.00. I paid $45.00 for it. : 

F. W.German, 627 W ashington ‘St. Portland Oregon. 


TO EXCHANGE.— Gants both rough and polished. 
Garnets and all New England Minerals,. for Western 


minerals and ores. Robert Burnham, Dennis, Mass. 
DN A ah IME EE ae IS 
REMEMBER — collectors, if you are in need of rub- 


ber stamps, you can just as well exchange some of your 
duplicate sets for them, as to paythe cash. I have all 
kinds of rubber stamps to exchange for first class eggs in 
Send stamp for illustrated cat- 

Arthur L. Pope, Sheridan, 


sets with complete data. 
aloge of rubber stamps, 
Oregon. 


$2.000.00. — Will exchange my private collection for 
Printing material, Natural Science Books, Bicycles, 
Machinery tools or anything useful. Send your list and 
E. M. Parker, Newell, lowa. 


EXCHANGE — Wood from Rebel Ram ‘‘Albemarle’ 
five inches, Five var. South Sea Tapa cloth, Five good 
fossils, for Indian Beads, and necklaces of shells and seeds 
Harriet J. Perkins Baldwinsville Onondago Co. N Y. 


get mine. 


EXCHANGE — Arrow heads trom New York, New 
England and Sonthern states, for Oregon, New Mexico 
and Arixona bird points, Lee Roy J. Vappan Newark 


Valley, Tiogo Co. N.Y. 


HOW — to write or engrave on iron or glass indelibly 
Both receipes for a fine U. S, copper cent prior to 1845, 
or three fine arrow heads with name of locality, Arthur 
B. Roberts. Weymouth. Ohio, 


WANTED IN EXCHANGE.—Old U_ S. and 
Foreign stamps, I can offer a number of fine sets of eggs 
for same, including such as Cinnamon Veal I—g9, Am. 


Avocet 1—4, Least Vireo 1—4, Pileolated Warbler 
1-4etc. A. M. Shields, Stimson Block, Los Angeies 
Cal. 


Wanted.—Second hand books on all branches of 
Natural Science: also steel traps; climbers: Western 
eggs; Skins (birds and mammal) and Skulls. We hay 
putlications, useful formula; LARGE LOT Of 
MARINE CURIO, alge, Birds skins and eggs; what 
have you got? See our ad. in other colamn. s 
C. C. Purdum & Co. L. Fox ee Wccas ae Mo > 


WANTED. ae name and ade ot neevone: 
interested in Ornithology Archaeology or Mi eralogy. 
Send names on postal to the Oregon Natur.list 392 
Morrison St. Portland Oregon. 


WANTED LO se sets Ae -Int ian relics for old . 


Let me hear from 
y 


coins, coppers and $’s preferred. 
ALT. Dunlap: Norwood, N. C. 


dealers. 


WANTED—Anmerican Osprey 1%, and Gt. Blue Her- 
I can offer good sets of 474e, 458, 429, 510, 5520 
J. Maurice Hatch, Escondido, San 


on 4. 
and s5Io for same. 
Diego Co. Calif. 


A SNAP! — Baird, Brewer and Ridgways “Birds of — 
North America’’ colored plates of land birds, five volumes 


. Value $100.00 to exchange fora first class hand camera 
_B. J. Bretherton Newport Lincoln Co. Oregon. ae 


HORNED TOADS — Will exchange or se!l horned — 


toacs for curios of all sorts. Postage stamps seit on 


approval. Address H. C, Leitnaker, 2rr Soygh Side iaae 


Drive, Austin; Texas. 


TWO — fine large Photo’s showing 60 fine, rare, 
unique, relics, I5 pipes, etfigies, toie.ns, tubes, banner- 
stones, hematites, and a variety of rare ceremonials | 
sent pre-paid for $1.50 satisfaction guarranteed above ~ 
were found in central Indiana. Will Ex. for fine Oregon 


arrow-heads, , C. E. Tribett:  Thorntown Indiana. 


FOR EXCHANGE. — | have first class sets 
following A. O. U. nos. 
lists. 


of th 
to exchange tor o her seis Se « 
58, 70, 77, I9t, 212, 214, 
263, 333, 378, 388, 405, 412, 428. 4:0 43°, 444, 
458, 461, 466a, 467 474¢, 477. 483, 497, 493, 507, 
511b, 519, 529. 530; 538,570 s601, “561, 503, 595, 
610, 612, 613, 616, 617, 624, 627, 632, 652, 682, 725, 735° 
758, English Sparrow and Ring Pheasant (from Cregon) 
Many sets with nests. Walton Mitchell, 534 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


No’s 30a, 51a, 


Summit 


Indian 


WANTED — Western 
advertisement 


Relics, 
in another column. F, G, 
1036 Acushnet Ave. New Bedford, Mass. 


COINS. — A fine collection of U. 
Stone Indian Relics. A collection of shells. Minerals 
Many Curiosities, for sale entire or Singly, I am going 
out of business and will sacrifice the lot. 
write E. M. Parker Newell lowa. 


see my 
Hillman 


S. Cents; 85 dates. 


For particulars 


OPALS — in the matrixfrom Eastern Oregon. We 
will send four different colored specimens by mail for 
35 cts. D. M. Averill & Co. Portiand Ore. 


SIOUX — Indian relics of all kinds to exchange for 
first-class Eagle tail feathers. 
Neb. 


E. C. Swigert, Gordon 


GUN, — I want a good double barrel shot gun, will 
exchange mounted wildcat, badger, rattlesnake or birds, 
also bird skins or sets write describing gun to J. F. 
Illingworth, Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 


TO EXCHANGE — I have old and fooeign coins 
minerals and rare shells to exchange for Indian relics, 
especially arrow points. Let me know what you have. 
J. oe Buchanan, North Yamhill, Oregon. 


WE ARE WILLING 
TO 
PAY CASH 
For all old U. S. Stamps, Envelopes, 
Departments, Revenues, Western Franks 
and old collections. You will realize more 
cash by writing us, before disposing of 
your stamps. — 
D. M. AVERILL & CO., 
392 MORRISON ST. 
PORTLAND ORE. 
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Fossil Shark Tooth, 10e 
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mites or 2 Lucky Be ans, 10¢.; post-paid. 
of rare coins, 6c. B.W.MERCER, 233 W. 4th St. 
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, Cincinnati, 0. 


‘i Alligator Tooth, le. 


PLEASANT FIELDS AND 
If you are fond ot fre: 
air and restful 1 
treats, read GAMELA 


‘the gentle magazine of 


outdoor life. It reveals 
virgin woods and waters. 
Yearly,to anyaddress,$1 
Three trial numbers, 25c. 
No free copies. GAME- 
LAND Pus. Co., 13 Astor 
Place, New York, N.Y. 
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Oa for Price List. @uaWorks,Pittaburgh,Pa- 


Guns of any and every description. 
In stock or made to order. 
Write to us stating wants and we will 
quote prices. 
Address JAMES H. JOHNSTON, 
Great Western Gun Works. 
Pittsburgh Pa. 


ary» » Do you know 
100 10K HE H F FI that the most 

handsome 
marble in the world is the **BIRDS’ EYE 
MARBLE,”’ a rare fossil coral. I will send 
prepaid, highly polished specimens, showing 


eyes perfect'y, for only 6 cents per square inch 
of polished surface. Specimens any size, from 
3 to 50 inches. Elegant paper weights, $1 to 
$3, according to design. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


CHARLES E. BRIGGS, 
Marble Dealer, 
LISBON, - - 


IOWA. 


If you are INTERESTED in STAMPS 
why not subscribe for the 
EVERGREEN STATE PHILATELIST, 
a monthly magazine for only 25 cts. per year, 
with THE OREGON NATURALIST, 65 cts. 
Sample copy free. Address: 
R. W. FRENCH, 

HARTLAND, WASHINGTON, 


THE OREGON NATURALIST. 


PENDLETON ACADEMY. 


LOCATED AT 
PENDLETON, OREGON. 


Reopens its doors under very favorable 
conditions, Sep. 16, 1895. 
Four departments will be opened. 
THE KINDERGARTEN 
in charge of Miss Clara L. Condon of the 
Golden Gate training school. 
A BUSINESS COURSE 
giving a practical drill in Stenography, 
Typewriting, Bookkeeping, Commercial 
Arithmetic etc. 


MUSIC 
instrumental and = vuvcal 
competent tea hers. 

A COURSE OF FOUR YEARS IN REGULAR 
ACADEMY WORK. 

Beginning Arithmetic atpercentage, and 
other studies to correspond, and preparing 
for the Freshmen year of the best Eastern 
Colleges. Tuition Kindergarten $2 per mo. 
Business and Academic $32 per yr. 
Address all communications to 

. Mc KINLAY Pri. Pendleton Or. 


both under 


Rev.G 


DENNY FHEASANTS 
OR 
CHINA RING-NECKs. 

Orders wil! now be booked for fresh 
skins or mounted bir.s, to be dei!vered 
after Sept. first. 

PRIGES: 
Delivered to Express Co at Portiand. 


Fresh oe, First Ciass, Cock. $3.00 
ae a isa Hen. $2.co 
= os oa cy Pair. $4.50 

Cock, Mounted in first class na112° $5.99 
|S line tennendaer 26: ueoododat os 204 spsapenadbecae $3.C0 
Pate casercnt Ose tes ieee ae ee eaneettesch ences ee: $7.cO 


Ail orders must be accompanied by $1.co 
in cash, balance to be paid upon receipt 
of bird. All orders will be filled in rotation. 

D. M. Averill & Co., 


392 Morriso1 St Portiaad Or> 


YOUR NAME ee 


neatly printed on 25 plain cards, 
1oc; 50 chromo cards toc; 12 hid- 
den name cards, 25c. Free silver 
preferred. Samples free. 


ELLSWORTH VE Mae 
BAKER CITY, OREGON. 


INDIAN ARRIW POINTS 


FROM 

TUMWATER KLICKITAT CO., WASH. 

Tumwater has been the Indians fishing 
ground for centuries and beautiful speci- 
mens of the above are occasionally found at 
that place. A fairspecimen for foc. silver. 
A perfect beauty for 25c. silver. 

R.W. FRENCH, 
HARTLAND, WASH. 


C.. C., PURDUMe&sEGs 
WOODS HOLL, MASS. 


Make the following un-heard of prices for Eastern 
Specimens, READ THEM: 


$1.00 worth Marine Curios, -40 

500.) in 1.50 

4.00 ‘* Eastern Skins, for 1.25 

.50 ce ae ges, .20 

Sea Moss, un-floated, for mounting, per.lb. .60 


Formulae for embalming fluid and Oologist’s liquid 
plaster, 25 cents. Make us an offer for large quantities of 
Marine Specimens. Stock must go to make room for 
other lines. 


For Sale. 


WAR ard Indian Relics, Coins, Confe ler- 
ate Stamy)s and Bills. eS" Send 2¢ stamp 
for list. 

3 Different bils and list only 1fo cents. 

3 6 Coins ee ee ee 12 ce 

3. ~+Arrows ties ret tee Died" 
$1O, in/assolited| bills °° > <* Se Aor 

Wanted to buy Kodak Camera, Lens and 
Burnishers. 

R. D. HAY, Winston, N. C. 
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WILLAMETTE SOUND. 


Some years ago my brother and I were spend- 
ing the Christmas holidays at the country home 
ofa friend. The farm is one of the finest that 
nestle among the foot-hills which close up the 
Willamette Valley just south of Eugene, After 
several days s;ent in hunting and tramping we 
felt almost recovered from the hard knocks, 
mentally speakiug, that we had received from 
our professors during the preceding term; 
enough so, indeed, to admit of the contempla- 
tion of the ascent of Mt, Pisgah, not the one of 
Biblical fame, but along sugar-loaf mountain, 
stretched across the head of the Willamette 
Valley, with the seeming intent of barring all 
further progress of the 
Calapooias, 


into the heart 

The appointed morning, New Year’s day, 
dawned raw and chilly, nature being blanketed 
or rather shrouded, in the white mist of a fog 
of such density as almost to warrant the sailor- 
saying, ‘‘you can cut it with a knife.” How- 
ever we had lived in Oregon long enough to 
predict that, before many hours, the clouds 
would be rolled away in splendor from the 
beauty of the hills. So forth we started. After 
several hours haid climbing we reached the 
summit. But the fog was just as dense as ever. 
Luckily we found a pitch tree, to which we 
applied the match, and thus kept our tempers 
cool and ourselves warm until tne clouds should 
clear away. 


PorTLAND, OREGON, 
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About one o’clock the rays of the sun began 
to have an appreciable effect. Soon great bill- 
ows of mist began to roll and surge around, 
Then the whole mass settled to a dead _ level, 
a perfect calm, There lay before us a scene of 
indescribable beauty, 

The very much like that of 
Commencement Bay, as seen from the heights 
of Tacoma, Far away to the right the waters, 
—and so it seemed,— lapped the foot-hills of 
the Cascades, and to the left the bases of the 
Coast were laved by the sunlit 
waves; while here and there in the foreground 
rose wooded islands, the forest-clad buttes of 
the Willamette Valley, 

Irresista ly the thought came to our minds, 
Can it not be that this is buta phantom of a 
pre-historic picture; that these were once true 
islands; that yonder was a navigable strait; 
that in the dim ages of the past some denizen 
of the forest or noble Red man, from this 
identical spot, looked down upon a similar 
scene, when these mountains were ashore-line, 
bathed in the rlppiing waters of Willamette 
Sound? It remains to be seen. 

All along the Oregon and Washington coast 
are seen indisputable evidences of a previous 
depression of the land below its present level. 
Fussil clam beds are found from fifty to one 
hundred and fifty feet above high water mark, 
In Prof, Condon’s cabinet is the fossilized head 
of a fur seal which was cut out of the solid rock 
many feet above the waters of the Pacific, The 
question to be decided then is whether or 
not this depression was enough to cause the 


view was 


Mountains 
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waters of the Pacific Ocean to pour in and fill 
up the low place between the mountain ranges. 
Following the discussion which was held in our 
class in Geology, the lowest possible depth. of 
this sound is easily determined. 

Professor Condon of the State University, 
who has devoted his life to Oregon Geology 
after careful research pointed out the facts and 
arrived at the conclusions which are embodied 
in this article. 

At Shoalwater Bay, south of Gray’s Harbor 
an old shore-line is gradually being under- 
mined by the waves. ; 
of sediment, in which there are clam shells, as 


This bank, is composed 


natural as those of their descendants that are 


thriving in the water a _ hundred feet 
below. 

The material is very fine. showing that the 
water must have been quite deep when it was 
deposited. There 1s 


either in the elevation or depression of the 


no evidence of violence 


place. The delicate spruce cones are found look- 
ing no more weather-heaten than if they were 
last years crop. This depression of at least one 
hundred feet, 
would have covered this place to the depth of 


thus indisputably evidenced, 


many feet. 

Now let us takean excursion to the mount- 
ains east ofhere, with the purpose of ascertain- 
ing how much higher the shore-line was raised, 
Following the course of the Columbia river 
we atrive at The Dalles. Here, from the for- 
mation of the country it seems as if there might 
have been a lake before the river had cut ifs 
channel to the present depth. If so this is, the 
place we are looking for, Tracing up one of 
the many streams, that enter the river near 
this point, we reach a ravine, inthe bottom of 
which, a deep gulch has been scooped out by 
the recent freshets, thus exposing the desired 
spot. 

Here are seen marine deposits similar to, 
and clam-shells of the same species as those of 
Shoalwater Bay. So the evidence is conclusive 
that the sea extended to this height. The 
position of these deposits is several hundred 


feet above he Dalles. Add the fall of the 


river tothe sea level and the depth of the 
Willamette Sound has been measured. 
This counterpart of Puget Sound was a 


beautiful sheet of water, extending as far 
south as Euyene, with a long arm reaching out 
and covering the Nehalem Valley. The sites 
of Portland and Salem would have been buried 
deep below its engulfing waters, while our 
buttes of today are but the islands of yester- 
day. 

Whether the bark of the Red man 


peacefully skimmed its surface or was driven on 


ever 


by savage energy to be sunk in some naval 
encounter, history as deciphered from the rocks 
Whether the Willamette 
Sound was and was not, before the advei: of 


does not reveal 
man we know not; suffice it to say, that as 
with the Lord a day is as a thousand years anid 
a thousand years as a day, so with his servant 
the Geologist, time is not measured by years 
but by aeons, the immeasurable periods of 
time used as synonym of day by the historian 
of Genesis. ARTHUR P. MCKINLAY 


Portland Ore. 
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WINTER BIRD LIFE-IN SOM@RiS: 
MASSACHUSETTS 


GC. Cc. PURDUM. 


(continued from page 86) 

(27) Cepphus grylle (760 pt) 
BLACK GUILLEMOT; SEA PIGEON. 
Fairly abundant during very severe 

winters when it is always found in large 
numbers for a short while; the numbers 
varying witn the thermometer as it were. 
Occurences doubtless following the same 
conditions as governed the visits of the 
Auks viz. Height, direction, force of wind 
and severity of weather: as the birds visit 
in about the middle of winter the moult is 
generally complete and as they remain 
only a short time at the most, the follow- 


it 
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ing description applies to the only piumage 
that we observe them in. The bill is much 
shorter than the head but about equals 
the tarsus in length. Itis short, slightly 
compressed and perfectly straight. 


Bill of Black Guillemot, natural size. 


The nasal fosse is nearly covered by the 
feathers above the nostrils, and the upp2r 
mandible is smooth and not notched or 
grooved at the tip as in “vat rcula, The 
wings and tail are both black with the 
ordinary “‘white mirror’? of the latter 
aimost, if not quite faultless. The neck 
and head and entire under parts pure 
glossy white, while the back and part of 
the neck and head is streaked and much 
variegated with black and white. 

Variations in this plumage are often met 
with of course, but the above is found to 
be true in the majority of cases. While 
with us the birds are very tame often being 
killed by boatmen with an oar. I have 
never observed one flying, the birds never 
taking flight upon the approach of a boat. 
As before stated, the birds only visit us 
during the severest weather in the winter 
and are never seen except far off the coast 
during mild weather. They are rather 
smaller than the next variety averaging 
about 13.00 inches in length; 21.50 inches 
in extent; wing, 6.00; tail, 2.85; tar- 
Sus, 2.00. ‘ 

Although abundant during their visits 

they are far surpassed in numbers at all 
times by, 
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(30) Urta trotle (763) 
MURRE; FOOLISH DUCK. 


This interesting, and to the eggers of 
Alaska, very valuable bird often visits us 
in large numbers and although at times, 
far more abundant than at others, the sev- 
erity of the weather appears to have little 
effect in increasing or diminishing their 
numbers. The greatest number ever 
observed here was during the winter ot 
i8go which was a rather mild season 
as compared to the general character of 
our winters. 

The bill here differs to some extent from 
the last, being generally much more 
decurved and compressed. It generally 
exceeds in length, that of the tarsus and 
is only slightly shorter than the head. 
‘The culmen presents a uniform and reg- 
uiar curve and the nasal fosse is fully 
feathered; not grooved or furrowed. 


Bill of Murre, reduced one half. 


This is without doubt the least concerned 
at the proximity of man, of any that visits 
us. Rowing along when the birds are 
abundant about the first to the fifteenth 
of January they may be easily captured 
making scarcely no effortto escape, amere 
lazy flap of their wings and they settle 
back, perfectly at ease and seemingly, 
totally oblivious of your presence. | Even 
when secured and placed in the boat they 
seldom attempt to escape, and never by 


flying. 


ICO 


Several years.ago a friend and | cap- 
tured several and placing them upon the 


thwarts of the boat watched their move- 
ments. After staring blankiy at us for 
some time, during which we frequentiy 
motioned as if to strike them,,one of them 


gravely climbed over the gunwale of the... 
turbed, 


boat and ‘‘splashed’’ into the water by 
the side. He was soon: followed by the 
rest but after once gaining the water, none 
of them swam more than three yards away 


BACILLARIA:. 
Fie, 4. Melosira. 


Fig. 1. Biddulphia. 
igwe2e Triceratium. 
Fig. 3. Coscinodiscus. 

Fig. 7. Bacillaria paradoxa, 


WRITTEN FOR THE NATURALIST: 


WHAT ARE BACILLARL# ? 


BY PROF, ARTHUR M. EDWARDS. M. D.- 


“ 


Answer to this question may interest the 
lover of natural history and may be of some 
importance to the worldly minded who learns 
that there is beauty and dollars in them. 

The Bacillariz are the Diatomacee of the 
microscopist. They are usually ranked as 
vegetables and form the “ infusorial animal- 
cules” of the older naturalists. They occur 


Fig. 5. Synedra, 
Fic. 6. Navicula. 
in motion. 


ALTE ORRGONGNAGIEU EN Eis le 


and not once again did they appear to 
recognize us and in no case did one attempt 
to fly from the’ boat. This habit of con- 
stantly ignoring the presence of man has 
gained for them the “dppropiate name of 
“Foolish Duck,’’ but so complete is their 
confidence that they are scarcly ever dis- 
and possibly they show good 
sense after all. 
(to be continued...) 


almost everywhere. In the fossi! condition 
Vast moun- 


tains, as the Coast Range in California ate made 


they are the tripoli of the shops. 


In the ‘‘electro silicon” and other 
They make up a 
large amount of rock in New Jersey and ‘south 
to Florida on the Atlantic coast. 
they form a large tract of country. 


up of them. 
fossil deposits they occur. 


In Spain 
In Peru, 
New Zealand, Japan and Denmark, they form 
acres on acres of a whitish rock which always 
has clay in it. At Essex and Boston, Mass. 
New Haven, Conn. New York and at Newark, 
New Jersey, they form the blue clay of the 
marshes and meadows. To see them we must 
have a microscope with an objective of yf of an 
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inch and a B eye-piece magnifying to gether 
about 400 times linear, Then he can see by 
dipping some of the scum from the marshes, 
many beautiful forms. They look like boats 
and they move about pretty vigorously, although 
they are usually considered plants, but not fix- 
ed plants. They represent what are usually 
termed motive algz. 

Prof. Haeckel a great German authority on 
natural history places them by themselves, 
between the plants and animals, in the Pro- 
tista. 

Every microscopist knows what a Diatom; 


witch 1s\ a term they go by, Is, * and 
Sleurvsigma angilata, or commonly angulata 
alone, is the object that 1s used to test object- 
ives and tell if they are good; or when they are 
viewed by means of the microscope and living 
they appear as skeletons of transparent — silica, 
having within coloring matter which is a fawn 
color, but when acted upon by nitric acid the 
fawn coior disappears and the silica is left. 
the Diatom. It is 


and 


This is what is known as 


most beautiful m form is marked very 


symmetrically. 
Vhey are boat shaped when they are known 


as Vawter, vod shaped when they are known. 


as Syve va. like pill boxes jomed end to end 
when they are known as J/e/ostra, circular 
with beautiful markings arranged in dots when 
Cosctnodiscus and 


Three 


Triceratiwn and like wool sacks as Azdu/phia. 


they are knowr as so on 


with vanous forms, sided as 
There is one form that was one of the first dis- 
covered! and the motion of which is a marvel to 
microscopists. [his is known as Bacrllaria 
paradoxea anda paradox it certainly seems to be. 
{1 consists of a number of rod like forms united 
side by_side, and when it moves it does so by 
pushing or sliding one over the other until they 
are stretched out in the form ofa long slender 
rod. It does so very quickly. But as soon as 
it has done so it immediately returns to the 
form it was at first and then pushes out in the 
opposite direction. Repeating this mode of 


motion over and over. 


IoI 


The Bacillariz, form as [ have said vast 
mountains and plains in some quarters of the 
globe. They are very common everywhere. 
Living in the sea as the brown coating on sea 
plants. In the streams as brown coating on 
submerged plants. In clay as the fossil shells 
or Corveae as they are called. 

Uhey were until lately supposed to be con- 
fined to the sea or to the fresh water exclusively 
aid species were distinguished as marine or 
But 


heen seen in fresh water and fresh water forms 


fresh water, marine forms have 


lately 
ln the ocean. So it would seem that although 
water imbabitants truly, they may be found in 
rivers and the ocean 


likes, | Onds, marshes, 


Vo those who have not seen them as yet a 
vast amount of beauty can be shown and it is 
Qe wonder that microscopists go almost wild 
When lookin at the symmetricu forms of the 


Bi 1 Laure, 


1HE BATHING OF HUMMING 
BIRDS. 


'n an articie in the July number of the 
Oregon Naturalist entitled ‘‘How They 
Bathe,” Mr. G. W. Harvey describes the 
m2thod adopted by the Humming-birds in 
p:rforming their ablutions. Mr. Harvey’s 
ooservations were made in the vicinity of 
Santa Barbara, Calif., however, I fear 
that h2is mistaken in the species of Hum- 
mer that he saw there; the Ruby-throat is 
an eastern species and | do not think that 
it has been observed in California. The 
Anna Humming-bird is quite frequently 
miscailed the Ruby-throat, and I believe 
thatit was this species that Mr. Harvey 
observed bathing in the spray of a mount- 
ain current. 

| resided in the vicinity of Santa Barbara 
for nearly two years, and while there | 
made a study of the Hummers that frequent 
that beautiful region. A habit that I, and 
I suppose many others, have noticed in 
the Hummers, is their bathing in the spray 
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of the lawn sprinklers. In front of the 
house where | resided was a lawn of con- 
siderable dimensions upon which a sprink- 
ler was usually kept running. this spray 
of cold water was a delight to all the Hum- 
mers in that vicinity. They would gather 
about it, sometimes three or four together, 
and dart to and fro in the sprav, accom- 
panying their movements with a creaking 
sound that constitutes their song, and 
seemingly in the very height of joy. After 
moving in this manner a few times one 
would dart off toa twig where it would 
light and preen its plumage, or else dash 
after a companion and both would scurry 
away out of sight only to retura again in 
a few minutes to renew their sport. The 
Allen. Alexander, Rufous, Costa, and 
Anna Humming-birds were oDserved to 
bath in this manner at the spray of the 
lawn sprinkler. 

DBE VE. 

Visalia, Calif. 


HiniG: 


ROGUE RIVER RELICS. 

Those who delight in the search for 
hidden treasures left by the aborigines of 
the Pacific Coast will find a fine field in 
Jackson County, Southern ‘Oregon. A 
few years ago, while on a hunting trip, | 
stopped over at the ranch of Mr. Jackson, 
about 10 miles east of Centrai Point. In 
passing over the plowed fields I saw 
traces of former Indian occupation, there 
being flint and chert chips in abundance 
lying about, showing conclusively that 
the manufacture of flint and stone imple- 
ments had been carried on there to a con- 
siderable extent. This induced me to put 
in a spare hour in search of relics to add to 
my cabinet. My search was amply re- 
warded. My first find was a piece of 
sandstone about 7 inches long, 1’%xi in. 
square, slightly tapering at the ends, with 
a narrow groove running lengthwise 
across one side. As the depth of the 


groove was about the dimensions to ad- 
mit an arrow shaft, it was probably used 
for truing and smoothing in their manu- 
facture, the roughness and sandy charac- 
acter of the stone acting as sandpaper or 
emery on the wood (Fig. 1). A very 


Fig. 


I. Sandstone ‘Tool, reduced Rh. 


small mortar 


(Fig. 2) was also one of my 


Fig. 2 Stone Mortar, actualsize. 
finds. It was originally a water-worn 
pebble, and is about 1% in. high and 2 In. 


across, dug out to a depth of about 1 in. 
It was probably used for mixing pigments 
of medicinal herbs. My third tind of in- 
terest was a pip2 (Fig. 3), of brown stone, 
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‘showing decoration on reverse 


side; actual size. 


—_ 


Oo 2 


. 3 Outline showing thickness, 


perforated through the center with a small 
hole, probably for suspending from a belt 
when not in use. It is rudely decorated 
with lines and dots, and has a groove 
running around the edge. Besides these, 
1 found numerous arrow and spear heads 
and the top section of a skull. My lim- 
ited time before proceeding to the moun- 
tains prevented further search, but my 
short quest was highly gratifying. 
EDs SGHLOTH. 
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THE PHOEBE: 


The following remarks are taken from 
my notes and those of Fritz Raymond my 
int mate friend and companion on many an 
ooiogical excursion and camping trip. 

Sayornis Phoebe is an abundant spring 
and summer resident in this section, and 
begins nesting in early May. The first 
nest that come under my notice during 
1894 was found by my friend Fritz. — It 
was Duiitoa the sloping bank of a rail- 
road cut in the bare clay under a project- 
ing rock. From it he took a set of. five 
pure white eggs which I know was the 
full set. Opposite their nest on the 
other side of the cut, | found a nest on a 
shelf of rock, protected by the overhang- 
ing bank. When |! found this nest it did 
not have any eggsinit, but a week after 
it contained one egg. The next day noth- 
ing, and the day foHowing one egg, 
this state of affairs continued for some 
time, every alternate day an egg; then 
S2veral days elaps:d between the appear- 
ance of the egg. What became of the eggs 
I do not know, but I have often thought 
ihat a snake crawled out of the crevice 
behind the nest and devoured them, or 
more probabiy a blue jay was the author 
of the mischief. 

The avdove in itseif is not scientifically 
worth anything, but it shows the peculiar 
hold the bird keeps on its nest. I have 
S2en nest after nest destroyed, which were 
rebuilt by the patient bird. I have seen 
the bird stay on the nest until within a 
tew feet of it, and in one instance, saw 
a nest approached and the bird lifted off 
with the hand. When disturbed on the 
nest it flies off with a plaintive ‘“‘pweet’’ 
and nervously flits about in the Vicinity 
of the nest. 

All the nests which have come under 
my observation, and the number is not a 
few answer to this description: general 
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make up of fine weed-stalks and dried 
grass intermingled with traceings of mud, 
the whole evenly covered with a layer of 
green moss, if it is handy; but sometimes 
it is covered with other substances such 
as cotton, sheep wool, rags, etc. It is 
lined with a few feathers and some soft 
white vegetable down. The lining how- 
ever varies with the time in the season. 
If early it is composed mainly of feathers 
soft grasses and similar substances, if 
late the vegetable down predominates and 
the interior of the nest is often as soft and 
warm as that of the goldfinch. 

The size of the nest varies much, as 
does also the structure. Sometimes the 
nest is but one inch in height while I have 
one before me that is sixinches from the 
top to the bottom. Sometimes the nest is 
flimsy and its support serving as part of 
the bottom; while others are strong and 
well made. I thought until last summer 
the nest was always placed ina horizontal 
position, but on one of my coileztiig 
expeditions with my b2for: mentio1ed 
friend | was somewhat surpris2d to nada 
nest firmly glued with mud to a smooth 
stone on the end of a culvert. It seemed 
strange to me that the bird should choos: 
such a position for there were many. other 
places near the nest, where it could have 
been placed more conveniently. Since 
then I have found several others so sit- 
uated; in one cas2 1 founda nest attached 
to the curved roof of a culvert. 

In this neighborhood, the ezgs are usual- 
ly five in number; in fact I have only 
found one nest which contained a greater 
number and it contained six. I never 
found four in the first set laid, but if the 
nest is robbed the next set isfour. | am 
positive that a greater number than six is 
sometimes deposited and intend looking 
for suzh a set the coming season. If any 
one finds a nest containing s2ven or eight 
I wish he would let m> know of it. 

Ludlow, Ky. OTTO GRADY. 


HUMMING BIRDs. 


Hummers are stricity American in distniu- 
tion and the greater bulk belong to South 
America. 
known to be over 425 species, embraced in 


According to Elliot there now are 
125 genera. Ofall this vast host this country 


has but a small part. As far as known only 


14 authentic species. Of these only five or six 
are residents the rest being merely stray visit- 
ors, Only one, the matchless ruby throat, 
exists east of the Mississippi river, This species 
feeds over nearly allthe Eastern United States 
and far into the British provinces, 

These birds average the smallest of all the 
birds; the largest in our. country, Lugente 
fulgens, 


length, 


inches in 
Trochilus 


measures less than five 
while the smallest the 
calliope measure only 234 inches, much small- 
er than the adult Ruby. This family is the 
most gorgeous in colors, as well as the swiftest 
on the wing shooting through the air with the 
rapidity of lightning they are easuy recog— 
nized. 

The Hummers subsist 


were thought to 


wholly upon the sweets of flowers but this 


theory was long ago exploded, “They are nuw 
known to eat imsects and sometimes berries 
and fruits. 

Their nest is a delicate structure closely 
Their 
eggs are only two in number and of pure 


brilliant whiteness. 


woven of vegetable down and lichens, 


It has often been said that the ITummers 
yoice is not musical, but I venture to assert 
that those who say so never heard out Ruby- 
throat or western Broad-tail in their courting 
season. If they have they might as well say 
that our Song Sparrow is songless, for though 
the notes are not loud they are clear an to my 
ear musical, 

The swiftness of these hirds is marvelous. 
Wintering as far south as Brazil they start on 
their northward journey about March, 1, and 
arrive at least 500 miles beyond our northern 


border as earlyas May 25. Their bodies are 
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extremely small and covered with a heavy coat 
of downy feathers, rendering them able to 
stand quite severe cold. 

No family of birds is open to mere discuss- 
ion than these, and a rare chance is present for 
the working ornithologist to study family char- 
acteristics. He may study them alike in the 
East or West; for he has the Ruby, represent- 
ing a typical genusif he lives in either Maine 
lives in Ca ifornii he 
has the Broad tail* and many others. So let 
all study them, though the results be small, a 


or Minnesota and if he 


a union of these will make a grand joint in the 
worlds history. STEPHEN J. ADAMS, 


Cornish Me. 


* BROAD-TAILED HUMMING BIRD. 

"RANGE. — Rocky Mountain district of United 
States, north to Wyoming and Utah, west to 
East Humboldt Mountains, Nevada (to eastern 
slope of Sierra Nevada?); breeding as far south 
as Mountains of Arizona and New Mexico; in 


winter soith over table-lind of Mexico to 


highlands of Guatemala, RIDGEWAY. 


BIRDS: (O° LE, UNITED 


SAGES: 


HUMMING 


In the U. S. National Museum Report, 
1890; from ‘*The Hnmming Birds,” by Mr. 
Robert Ridgway, a and 
illustrating the collection 
Museum, the following extract is taken. 

Within the borders of the United States 
only seventeen of Humming Birds 
have been found, and of this n«mber only seven 


describing 
the National 


paper 
in 


species 


can be considered as properly belonging to our 
country, their breeding range being chiefly or 
entirely within our limits. These are the Ruby- 
throated Humming Bird ( 7roch7lus coludris), 
Black-chinned fiumming Bird (7. alexanidr?), 
Anna Humming Bird (Califte anne). Broad- 
tailed Humming Bird ((Sed.sphoves Alatycercits) 
Rufous Humming Bird (S. rzfozs), Allen’s 
Humming Bird (S. @//enz), and Calliope Hum- 
‘ 
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ming Bird (St¢ed/ula calliope), Of the remain- 
der six are Mexican species, barely crossing our 
border, follows: Rivoli Humming Bird 
(Eugenes fulsens), 


as 
Blue-throated Humming 
bird (Coeljvena clemenciae), Lucifer Hum- 
mlng Bird (Calatherax luctfer\,  Rieffer’s 
Humming Bird (Amazila Suscicaudata),* 
Buff-beilied Humming Bird (4. ces vin iventr?s), 
and Circe Humming Bird (ache latirostrts), 
One species, Costa’s Humming Bird (Calypte 
cos(@é), iS common .to southern California, 
Lower California, and western Mexico;another, 
Nantus’s Humming Bird (Bastadnna xantus) Neo 
is peculiar to Lower California, and_ therefore 
not belonging to the United States as politic- 
aliy bounded. ‘The two remaining species are 
of uncertain range, one of them, the Violet- 
Bird (Trochilus viola- 


juguum), being known from a single speci- 


throated Humming 


men obtained in southern California, and the 
other, Floresi’s Humming Bird (Selasphorus 


Jloresiv), having been obtained at two wide- 


ly separated points, Bolanos, Mexico, aad San 
Francisco, California, and only one specimen 
at each place, The spccies first mentioned 
above is the only one that belongs to the ex- 
tens.ve region eastof the Rocky Mountains, 
even semi-tropical Florida having hitherto 
failed to produce a single additional species, 
even as a straggler or aecidental wanderer 
It is true that Mr. 


Audubon described and figured in his great 


from more southera lands, 


work a species which he called the Mango 
Humming Bird (77ochi/e: mango), from a 
specimen given him by Dr, Bachman, said to 
have been captured at Key West, Florida; 
but the species} proves to be not even a West 
Indian one, but belongs to Brazil and other 
parts of South America, and possibly was not 
Another 


South American Hummer, the Tobago Hum- 


found at Key West as alleged, 
ming Bird (Agyrtrza tobact) has been record- 
ed as North American on the strength of the 
alleged capture of a specimen at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; but while the identification js 
correct, there is circumstantial evidence that 
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throat in the shop of the taxidermist who 


mounted it. 


* This species occurs throughout Central 
America, from northwestern Mexico southward 
and also in northwestern South America as 
far as Ecuador. 

+ The-specimen in question is now in the 
Nationai Museum collection, having been given 
to Professor Baird by Mr. Audubon. It is not 
an example of the true Mango Hummiug Bird 
(Lampornrs mango), which is a Jamaican 
species, but belongs to the species known as 


L. violicauta (Bodd.). 


THE BOBWHITE. 


EpITOR OREGON NATURALIST: 


DEAR Sik: Inthe July issue of the ‘*Oregon 
Naturalist,” I noticed something about the 
sudden appearance of the Bob White in the 
vicinity of Woodlawn. 

In the spring of 1890, while in the Southeastern 
part of this county (Yamhiil.) {saw and heard 
several, They would allow me to approach 
within a few feet of them without taking fligit. 

This was the first time [ ever saw or heard 
them in Oregon, but from the number [ would 
suppose that they had already been introduced 
some time. 

In 1893. I saw and heard a single s; eci:nen 
and since that time they have become more 
common, until this spring they may be heard 
almost any day. 

I have heard of their nests being foun! and 
I am quite certain that they nested near here 
but have not found any of their nests. 

They seem to spread slowly and I have heard 
some persons express their doubt as to the 
climate suiting them but I do not see why they 
should not become one of our leading game 
birds. 

Hervey M. Hoskins. 


Newberg, Ore. 
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CIRCU LATION 3000, 


President Pope writes that the Lutescent 
Warbler and Macgillivrays Warbler are 
the birds selected for N. O. A. work for 
September. It is expected that every 
member will send in reports. Do not hold 
back because you cannot make a lengthy 
article, but send any notes you may have. 
No matter how short. This month let 
the Secy. hear from every member. 


Portland, Oregon. 
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THE WAR-POINT. 


By JosEPH WIGGLESWORTH. 


I find that many young collectors are puzzled 
over the war point. When they obtain one 
they do not know what it is, and exchange or 
pass il off as they do the more common arrow- 
head. The war-point is a three-cornered arrow- 
head without a shank. The shaft of the arrow 
was split, the war-point inserted, and then 
wrapped with the sinews of the deer, The first 
impulse of the person shot was to draw out the 
shaft, which always left the point to work its 
way in. As poisoned points were used, it can 
be supposed that the wounds always proved 
fatal. The war-points are of benefit to the 
Archeologist as in many cases they determine 
the locality of ancient battle-fields. Imperfect 
specimens are quite common, but fine perfect 
ones are extremely rare owing to their being so 


easily broken. 
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FOSSILS. 


By H. B. DERR. 


I took a collecting trip for fossils last fall 
through La Salle county, Ills. where the lime 
stone abounds with fossils of many species and 
think it may possibly interest some of the 
Naturalist readers who are making a study of 
Geology. The county is cut up in many places 
by deep ravines the bluffs on either side being 
of shaly limestone from 50 to roo feet in height 
in some localities. Iu the loose soil close to 
the stone I found large slabs of shells of the 
Productus species; they were in confused masses 
showing what immense pressure was brought 
to bear upon it when the lime stone was formed. 
The limestone of this locality corroborates the 
the writings of Geike and Dana who teach us 
that Limestone was made from the organic 
remains of shells, corals, crinoids and of the 
minute rhizopods. The absence of crinoid 
heads and presence of crinoid stems is probably 
due to the fact that the heads being more fragile 
were crushed to pieces. I came to this con- 
clusion from the fact that I found numerous 


pieces of crinoid heads. 
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This stone when first dug out is hard bur 
when lying exposed to the weather it some times 
softens and it is then that we can get the ;erfect 
shells, otherwise it would be impossible. — Tas 
Zaphrentis and Terebratula are tie most plea- 
Zaphrentis daler and Ziparcnct 


| 
D fees 


tiful and 
cliffordany are the most common. 
iong to the fossil corals and are of tie S ib- 
carboniferous period. Of the Gasteronods I 
found Waticopsis madisonensts and Pfeurocto- 


Paese 


maria adlams?, 

The fossil I most prized [ found soul ol 
La Salle, Ill. in the Prenton where it meetsih: 
Limestone, it resembles some what a [iy not 
being able to classify it fiom any work on 
Geology in my possession it is now in the hinds 
of the Curator of Geology ef the Ficl! Maus sum 


of Chicago for isstivalion: T asu f wine 
specimens of Myttin nuesalaar A ere) ; 
chesherensis, hoe Sp nensok 27F a tirs Lo 


and Mornticulopora, COMMON ¥ 


locahty tand corsa} Plyese a yeoman nee 


Mollusk family. Anthowul Molius a are | 


into three orders: first, Bry satis 
(from the Grek drr-tiad, aia, aglp re 

with a. bivalve shell Ssunnuso midomi oomy 
second, Ascidions, which fave no dies! s seis 


and hence are hardly vecoyaiz-1 as fos 
third, Bryozoans (fromthe Gres (a, ids, 
and zoow animal,) of mnut- size, some wns 
branched like moss. 

These fossils are the remains of animals that 
were in existence thousands of veirs ago, an | 
as the shellsin onestrata of rock are different 
from those in the next; it is conclusive evidence 
that there were a clifferent class of animals and 
shells in each era. To place these in their 
proper class and thus determine the era ini 
which they existed is the study of the student 
in Geology. 

In all of Natures handiwork is shown. the 
ever living guiding hand of the Omnipotcn:. 


L. B. ALLEY recently foun | a large sone 
knife, 14 inches long, while spading in his gar 
den near Nehalem, Oregon. oO 


THE AMERICAN COOT AND NEST. 


THE AMERICAN COOT. 
Habitat, whole of Nort! America, south to 
Mexico, Central and South America and West 
Indies; north to Alaska, occasionally to Green- 
land. 

Well known as Mud Hen. Crow Duck and 
Hell D-ver. 

tris eastly (lstiaguishe | bv its slate colors! 
plumige, wire or fleshscolored bill, marked 
with reddish-bac< neu the end and at the 
base of fronta) plate, greenish legs ind carmine 
irls. . 
The Coot, Audlica wmericana, 1s well repre- 
sented in and around Ashtibula County, the 
Grand 
Lake Erie |eing its favorite resorts. 


River and small marshes bordering 

My sketch isa true one, not very re nark- 
able or exciting, but the time we had was 
immense. Our party composed of two boys 
and two girls, Miss Flora Fitch, of Jefferson, 
and Miss Grace Babcock, Stanley Spring and 
myself, residents of that village in northeastern 
Ohio: ‘‘Model Geneva.” 

The month was September and Mr. Coot, 
was the one who suffered, not from my gun, 
but by the destructive fire of Miss Babcock, 
she being the only one who seemed to make 
any impression on the ‘‘Hell Divers.” 
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My readers who have had any experience 
with this bird, can easily understand how easy 
itis to miss this sort of a mark, (that is with 
a rifle) at 40 yards; one minute on one side of 
the river, and the next dives and appears on 
the other, 

The Coot may be seen at nearly any time 
during its breeding season, on almost any large 
or small body or water sufficiently secluded and 
whose margins are overgrown with reeds or 
rushes, or on sluggish streams, swamps, pools 
or reedy sloughs, 

Many of our young ladies are’ frightened at 
the sight of a gun, and if you should shoot 
while they are around, they would go into 
“fits”. [admire a good marksman or ‘‘marks- 
miss,” and like nothing better thin to find an 
equal in the opposite sex. 

On May 29, I took a setof 10 eggs of this 
bird, 


composed of dead reeds anl grasses, placed 


The nest was on a small island and 
en the ground just out of reach of the water. 
‘They measured 1.77, by 1.40, 


FRED C. HUBBARD. 


WRITTEN FOR THE OREGON NATURALIST; 


NA SINE SS BODE VATE 
MOUND BUILDERS. 


TEE 


EB E. COLEMAN. 


the Mound 
I can find 


Where is the line fence between 
Builders and the Indians ? no evi- 


dence that sucha line ever existed. Perhaps 
‘my eyes are blinded by my own personal ideas. 

I have before me an imaginary portrait of a 
Mound Builder by a gentleman who has written 
quite an article upon the subject. The portrait 
represents a coarse, uncivilized white man. 
Who can prove that the builders of monnds 
were white ? Does the bones ofa horse indicate 
the color of the hair? Does the shape of the 
skull denvte the color of the skin? Let us look 
for a moment at the white race and see if it’s 
severa! nations bear exactly the same shaped 


skull, the same prominent cheek bone, the 


NATURALIST. 


same height, or do we find the same difference 
that we do between the mound builders, (so 
called) asl the Indians. Look again at the 
difference in Indians: while some are medium 
in statue throughout the whole tribe, another 
tribe is composed of very large men. Some are 
very warlike while others are quite peaceable. 
Close observaton of history teaches us this fact. 
We are toid of the rough, and polished stone 
ages, but which came first ? Polished tools are 
found in large mounds, graves, and upon the 
surface. I have found finely wrought points, 
rough points and copper points, all upon the 
same field, turned up at the first plowing. Let 
us reason in this way. A boy starts to make a 
toy, and the first does not look much like the 
thing he set out to make, but he keeps trying, 
each time gettimg new ideas, or using better 
miteral, and finally, as practice makes perfect 
he becomes a fine workman, This certainly 
will apply to the white race, and Isee no reason 
why it will not apply to the pre-historic race 
of America But it is claimed that the Mound 
Builders were more on the civilized order than 
the Indians, 

Does not history and science both tell us 
that every advancement of civilization has had 
would 


I believe 


Us draw-backs, that some other nation 
inke hold of it and give it a boost. 
Lean prove >y history thet civilization has had 
its upsand downs. and now that science is tak- 
ing the matter in hand, it is giving us greater 
proofs every day of this theory. 


The Young Naturalists Society, of Seattle, 
Washington, on the steamer W. F. Munroe, 
are dredging in. the waters of Puget Sound, 
and from all accounts are gathering a wealth of 
material for future study, while at the same 
time they are receiving that, for which the 
society was organized, namely; a more intimate 
acquaintance with objects of Natural History. 


A new variety of Helix has been discovered 
by a collector of Portland, Ore. 


18 fe) 


NOTES. 


The Grants Pass Courier is authority for the 
following, The Davidson brothers in the Mis- 
souri Flat diggings: located 15 miles southeast 
of Grants Pass, Oregon, had followed a pay 
streak down in ashaft to adepth of 34 feet, and 
there run a 50-foot tunnel lower down tocon- 
nect with it, obtaining pay dirt in narrow seams 
as they dug. These pay streaks are pronounced 
queer by experts who have watched the meth- 
ods of the boys, being neither under the herd 
of quartz or piacer mines, as a good deal of 
hard rock has to be moved in order to uncover 
the pay streaks, which will not average over 
two inches in width. The dirt from these seams, 
however, is panned out p'ace: fashion, an I the 
pure gold loiters in the bottom ofthe pan. It 
is not atall unusual to find $50 worth of the 
bright nuggets in one panful of pry dirt. How 
soon the seams may ‘‘peter out” or lead to 
something grand the boys do not know 


A stencil bearing the name of Captain 
Meriweather Lewis, — who in company 


Clark made the historical Lewis and Clark 


with 


expedition in 1804, — is in the possession ofa 
Mr. Winans, who lives above The Dulles. 
This stencil was used fur marking the goods of 
Captain Lewis. 


THE Tillamook Indians have a tra'lition 
ofaChinese junk wrecked there in the long ago 
and that some of the survivors took Indian 
wives and left descendants who retain some of 
the Oriental features to this day. 

The above may account for finding Chin- 
ese coins at some of the old burial places. 


In Whitman county, Washington, the King 
Bird and the Arkansas Fly-catcher are found 
in the same locality, frequently nesting side by 
side in one tree. 

Water Agates; so called, are found at 
Yaquina Bay, Oregon. Many are almost trans- 
parent aud include a bubble of air floating in 
liquid. A few of them have the shape of; and 
appear to be fossilized clams. 
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Queries and Replies. 


[We invite contributions to this column from 
any subscriber who has a question to ask, or 
who can answer a question asked by some one 
else. The only condition will be: the utmost 
brevity consistent with clearness of statement, 
and that questionsare not asked that can read- 
ily be answered by consulting a dictionary or 
an encyclopedia. ] 


Ans. to 4.) The Cowbird Aolothrus ater 
(Boddaert.) is the Molothrus, pecoris of Swain- 
son; and in different localities is known as, 
Cow Bunting; Cow Black bird; Lazy Bird. 

Dolichonyx oryzivorus, (Linn,) is known 
locally as Bobolink; Rice Bird; Reed Bird; Bob 
Lincoln; Butter Bird; Ortolan; and Skunk 
Black-Bird. 


(Ans. to 5.) BRACHIOPODA. Division, 
CLISTENTERATA. 
Genera, Pentamerus. 


Family, Pentameridoe, 


Species, fossil; limited 


to the Silurian; Devonian, and Carboniferous 
periods 
(Ans. to 7.) Circus hudsonius, (Linn.,); 


kown as Marsh Hawk and Hen Harrier; 
favorite nesting place, on the ground, some- 
times in marshy places; nest quite bulky; mostly 
built of grass or sedge in which four or five 
bluish white eggs are laid. 
season took three sets fron the same nest I-5. 
1-4, 1-4. The last pure 
white in color and only one half the size of the 


The writer one 
set token was 


first set taken. 


(9.) Why was the 
named ? We De 


(Ans, to 9.) Presumably; because the first 
described specimen; abovt 1811, was accredit- 
ed to Louisiana, which then embraced the 
tanagers range as now given. 


Louisiana Tanager so 
Tacoma, 


To any one who will send us, at one time 
the names and addresses of two new subscribers 
at 50 cts. each, making one dollar in all we will 
send the Oregon Naturalist free for one year. 
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DAVIES TAXIDERMY 
ABSOLUTELY FREE*OF' COST: 
DO YOU WANT A COPY ? 


IN THE ART OF 
Heer Ro vinn. 


BY 
OLIVER DAVIE, 
Author of ‘Nests and Eggs of North American 
Birds” etc 
Containing Ninety Full Page Engravings, over Five 
Hundred Figures minutely illustrating the most practical 


It teaches in detail, step 
Mam nals, 


methods practiced in the art. 
by sie), the Sinainz and Sta fin: of Birds, 
Crustaceans, fishes and R2otiles. tozether with illustra- 
ions of forms and Atticu les of the Aninil Kinzdo.n. 

The text is by OLIVER DAVIE, 
dermy his life study ind professioi. 
the illustrations were made in India ink from time to 
time as the actual subjects could be obt ined from which 
to make the various procedures. They were drawn by 
the eminent Bird and Mammal Artist, THEODORE 
JASPER, A. M., M. D.. whose experience in the Art 
of Taxidermy extends cver a period of fitty years. Every 
illustration by this artist isa Work OF aRT, Among 
these engravings are reproductions from photographs of 
actual work by American Taxidermists. Each Copy of 
this book is enclosed in box for shipment and is sent 


Wao his made Taxi- 
The orizinals of 


PREPAID, 


In on? Quarto Volun2, Silk 


Gilt Top, Untrimmed Edges. 
Publishers pi ice ts $10.00 


Cloth, 


We will send a copy of this splendid work by 
express or mail, preyad, toevery one who will 
send us the names and addresses of 25 subscribers 
at 50 cts. each. It isnot necessary to send all 
at one time, but send them as fast as you secure 
them, with the price, and mention you are work- 
ing for acopy of Davies Taxidermy. When 25 
subs viptions have been receiveda copy will be 


sent to you free. 
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WE BELIEVE 


That the curio business can be conducted on 
thesame principleas any other business, and 
therefore make the following 
QUICK SALE AND SMALL PROFIT 
offer for August and Sept. only, 
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This month I offer a fine line of choice and 


showy MINERALS. It will pay to look over 


this list. 
Agates, Germany and Azores...........:++0+ 
i cut and polished...............--.- 50c. to $5.00 
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Geyserite,...... Yellowstone Park 25c. to $5.00 
Grapiitesseese New South Wales...05c. to 50c. 
Magnesite,.... Larium Greece...... 05°. to 50c. 
Psilomelane,... New South Wales.o5c. to 50c. 
Sphalerite,..... MUSSOiIeeeeeeeme- eee: O50. to 50c. 
Stalactitesis7.-. Wi TIM Al seaccoosadee O5c. to 50c. 
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12 different Archzeological specimens...... $1.50 
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WANTED; Western Indian Relics 


F. G, HIGEMAN 
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Archeological and Geological 


Shells, 


Marine Curios, Old and Curious 


Specimens, Minerals, 


\Veapons, Stamps, Coins etc. ete. 
1036 ACUSHNET AVE., 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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Taxidermist and Entomologist. 
CEDAR MILLS, 

WASHINGTON Co. 

Birds, Fish, Reptiles, 

Heads mounted to order, 


OREGON, 
Animals and Animal 
Insects preserved. 

Scientific, Bird S,ins made to order. 
Collections in Natural His'ory made. 
Collections Sold to Schools and Colleges on 


Installment . Correspondence solicited, 


‘LIVE HORNED TOADS. 


These curious ANIMALS are ent rely harmless 
clean and easily domesticated. 


Pair by express, $1.00 Single animal 75 cts 
P. P, Fodrea, Grand Island, Nebraska. 


For 8ale or Exchange 


Cretaceous Specimens, Texas. 
Jurassic Specimens, exes. 

Pogonip Limestone Fossils, Texas. 
Gold and Silver Ore Specimens. 
Copper Ore Spec. (many varieties.) 
Mexican Pottery, and Mexican Drawn Work, 


JAMES M. HAMILTON 
EL PASO TEXAS. 
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Learn to play any Instrument, Without a Teacher 
Send so cents cash or stampsand I will send prepaid a 
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I M. MARSH, 


Delavan, Illinois, 
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The above are all good used stamps. To 
secure these bargains, please mention the 
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D. M. AVERILL & Co 
Portland Ore, 


& Orders under 50c., postage extra. 


THE AQUARIUM, An illustrated quarterly 
magazine, for Students and Lovers of Nature 
Education and Recreation. Hugo Mulertt, 
F. I. R.S A. Editor, Subscription rates 
one year, 5octs. Single copies, 25cts., each 
Sample copy free. Advertising rates on ap- 
plication. Address all communications to 
Hugo Mulertt, 173 Nostrand Ave. Brooklyn, 
New York. 
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Look! Look! 


Fine skins of the common Arctic and 
Roseate Terns, only .75 cents pre-paid. 
PURDUM & ADAMS, 
L. Box 134, Woods Holl, Mass. 


The Baltimore Cactus 
Journal, 


A monthly publication devoted 
to the culture of Cacti and suc- 
culent plants, interesting arti- 
cles from collectors, orowers 
and prominent amateur culti- 
v.tors. Subscription 50c. per 
rear OFFICE 213 E. LOMBARD ST. 
Year, BALTIMORE, MD. 

Send for Sample Copy. 


—THE- 


MINERAL + GOLLECTOR, 
A Monthly Magazine 


—,FOR THE—— 


Collector, Student... 


...and Dealer. 
ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN, EDITOR. 


PRICE, $1.00 PER YEAR. Sample copy 10c, 
26 JOHN ST.N.Y. CITY. 


Bernard J. Bretherton, 
Collector and Preparator of Zoological speci- 
mens for Museums or Taxidermists use. 
NEwPorRT LINCOLN Co., OREGON, 


The OREGON NATURALIST will be sent on 
trial three months for 10 cents. 
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ind 4O. cents for ‘our ‘comolete..Catalogue !°F sale. Everything first class. 
a Bs . A. P. WYLIE 
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Bernard J. Bretherton, 


Collector and Preparator of Zoological specimens for Museums, Students or Taxidermists use. 


Respectfully solicits your orders for 
Birds, Mammals, Reptiles and Insects native of Oregon. 


For the coming Season. 
Permanent Address _ Newport, Lincoln Co., Oregon. 
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BILL — A Confe erate to exchange for eac) Orezo. 
Arrow point sent me, Geo, O. Greene Princetowa Ill. 
Box 41. ; 


WANTED. — Numbers 2 and 5, of the Naturalist, 
(Austin Texas) and Nos. 11 and 12 Naturalist (Oregon 
City; Oregon) Will pay cash or exchange in Eggs. 
Birds, Shells, or Curios. Address A. H. Helme 
Miller Place,Suffolk Co. N. Y. 


WANTED —.Vol. i, Nos. 1 - to of Natur list 
(published at Austin Vexas.) Will give St ind ird Cati- 


The Oregon Naturalist will b2 sent on tria) logue of N. A. Birds Eggs (new) and about 199 median 
size data blanks. Hervey M. Hoskins Ne wberz, Ore. 


three months for Io cents. 
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Exchange Column. 


Our Exchange Column is free toall subscribers. All 
Cash offers for this column must be paid for at the rate 
of % cent per word. 


TO EXCHANGE — Any thing in the line of Fla, 
Curios, Birds Ezgs, Skins of Birds, Snakes, Animals etc, 
Also stuffed specimens of samie. Alcoholic specimens. 

J want good Camera for same, suitable for carrying into 


the woods on collecting tris. A. M. “Nicholson, 


Orlando Florida. 


WILL GIVE —a pair of Chinese Chopsticks for every 
three good arrow heads a cabinet of 15 varieties of miner- 
Or fine specimen of Receptaculites Owenii 
I want 2000 starfish and a 


R.- E. 


als for six. 

(Sunflower coral) for three. 

bushel each of boat deck and yellow wax shells. 
Jartlett. Rockford Ill. 


WANTED — Afier Sept. first, Denny Pheasants, 


suitable for skinning and mounting write and make 


arrangements before sending. D, M. Averill & Co., 
392 Morrison St. Portland Oregon. 
~ BICYCLE. — Will exchange an 1393, Western 


Wheel Works, 24, in. cushion tire, Safety ball bearing 
throughout. Suitable for boy 13 or 14 yeurs of age, for 
a 22 calibre Winchester or other gool 1ide, one that 
shoots to kill. or good kodak Bicycle needs repairing 
to the amount of$3.00. I paid $45.00 fer -t. 

F. W.German, 627 Washmetgn Sta pts Lin Oregon. 


. 10 EXCHANGE.— Opals both rough and polished. 
Garnets and all New England Minerals, for Western 
Robert Burnhim, Dennis,- Mass, 


minerals and ores. 


REMEMBER — coilectors,-if you are in need of rub- 
ber stamps, you can just as well exch nze some of your 
duplicate sets for them, as to pay the cash. I have all 
kinds of rubber stamps to exchange for first class eggs in 
sets with complete data. Send stamp for illustr ited cat- 
aloge of rubber stamps. Arthur L. Pope, Sheridan, 


Oregon. 


WANTED. — The name and address: of everyone 
interested in Ornithology Archaeology or Mineralozy. 
Send names on postal to the Oregon Naturalist 392 
Morrison St. Portland .Oregon. 


HORNED TOADS — Will exchange or sell horned 
toads for curios of all sorts. Postage stamps sent on 
approval. Address H. C, Leitnaker, 21x South Side 
Drive, Austin, Texas. 


TO EXCHANGE —I have old and Gaien coins 
minerals and rare shells to exchange for Indian relics, 


especially arrow points. 
J. A, Buchanan, North Yamhill, Oregon. 


’ BILL — A Confederate bill to exchange for each 
Oregon Arrow point sent me. 


Geo. O, Greene Box 41. Princeton I’ 


Let me know what you h-ve. 


ADZ.— Havea Native Stone Adz. (Fine) from 
Hawaii Islands to exchange for besi offer in MlInerals, 
Birds Eggs or Curios also Indian Relics, Minerals and 
Fossilsto Exchange. A. R. Stott 11 second St. Roch- a 


ester, N. Y. 


I WISH AT ONCE — the ‘llowatis sets 7, 27, 80 
263, 325. and 331. If you have any of the 
I can offer sets of American Her- . 
and Cassins 
Ventura Co- 


120, 200, 
above please write. 
ring Gull, Caspian Tern, Am, Barn. Owl, 
King bird. R. S. Daniels, Nordhoff, Cal. 


WANTED — Singles of any species, not in my col- 

lection, and a fine dark yellow yearling domestic Canary 
singer I have to offer a 32 calibre hammerless revolver, 
$5.00 Bicycle Lamp anda $2.00 luggage carrier, and 
-sets and singles with data of 313, 315, 371, 414, 420C ie 
448, 448a, 527a, 643, 5812. 650, 654, 655, 656, 662, 663’ 
675, 684, 7252, 761a, all letters answered, Wm. J. Wirt, 
Gaines, N. Y. Orieans Co., (Box 137) 


WANTED. — Numbers 2 and 5, of the Naturalist, 
(Austin Texas) and Nos, 11 and 12 Naturalist (Oregon 
City; Oregon):Will pay cash or exchange in Eggs, 
Birds, Shells, or Curios. Address A. ‘H. Helme | 
Miller Place, Suffolk Co. N. Y. 


WANTED — Vol. Nos. 1 — Io of Naturalist 
(published at Austin Texas.) Will give Standard Cat.- 
logue of N. A. Birds Eggs (new) and about too medium ° 
size data blanks. Hervey M. Hoskins Newberg, Ore. 


i, 


I WANT — to exchinge old Flint-Lock Guns, Musk- 3 
ets, Horse Pistols, etc. for mounted Birds in ‘strictly : 
first class and full plumage. Casper Loucks, York, Pa 


WANTED — Correspondence with collectors who 
can furnish Minerals and Fossils from everywhere, also 
Miocene clay from Orégon, Washington and California. — 
Prof. Arthur M. Edwards M. D. 11 Washington St. 
Le ned New Jersey. 


WANTED — Natural Science Specimens (with date) 
supplies, tools, books, papers, etc. Will give achemical oF 
ink eraser for 35c. worth, Package of blick ink powder i 
for roc. worth. Dissected map of the U.S. tor 85c. a 
29 numbers of the Pathfinder for 35c. worth, 21 
numbers of the Electrical Review for 65c. worth. 19 num- 
bers of the Enworth Herald for 25c. 49 musical 
papers for 50c, worth. 27 printers’ magazines for 75c. 
worth, 7 comic papers for 102. worth. 25 am iteur papers 
for roc. worth. 20 young peoples’ papers for oc. worth. 
1x law students and teachers papers for toc. worth, 15 — 
story papers for Ioc, worth Send for complete list of books — 
and articles I have to exchange. P. P. Fodrea, Meee: 
Island, Nebr, mn 


worth. 


wor-h 


SKINS — I will exchange skins or mounted birds Wie 
China Pheasants. For skins of Eastern birds. t 
W.. B. Malleis Cedar Mills Wash. Co, Oregon. 


22 — samples, all different, of my fancy cards, including : 
Beaded, Gold Bevel, Hidden Name, Japanese, Chromos, 
Basket Florals, etc, ete sent to any address for only Toc. 
Send for all my lists. You can make money acting as 
my Agent. Ellsworth Lentz. Lock Box, 6. Baker City, Ore 


of he 


innumerable difficulties 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 
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WRITTEN FOR THE OREGON NATURALIST: 


OOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS 


On page 89 of the Oregon Naturalist a con- 
tributor treuts, in_a very able article, of the 
needless destruction uf birds by egg collectors, 
The writer computes that collecting 300 sets of 
eggs destroys possibilities which might in ten 
years materialize in the form of between 23 
and 24 millions of birds. 

It is depressing to think what possibilities 
of increase are destroyed by the robbing of a 
few nests, but there is a still sadder side to the 
matter, and that is that bird life is beset by so 
many and such varied dangers that the taking 
of even a few specimens often hastens the ex- 
tinction of a rapidly vanishing species. 

If birds could increase in the manner de- 
scribed by the writer referred to and if curio 
hunters were their only enemies the collector’s 
cabinet could be filled without danger of exter- 
minating any species. We must remember, 
however, that birds have countless foes and 
to contend against, 
Bad weather during the nesting season, lestruc- 
tion of nesting sites by the clearing of the ground 
and in many other ways, check their increase, 
The mowing machine destroys the nests of 
some and hogs and other domestic animals 
destroy others. 

I cannot say what customs may prevail in 
other localities but in this vicinity every small 
hoy has a rubber sling and spends his days 
shooting at everything that wears feathers. All- 
most every man has a shotgun and devotes _ his 


abundant leisure to firing at everything that is 
alive and has no visible owner, Even the 
farmers, whom I regard as by far the most 
intelligent class of men, find their ideal sabbath’s 
rest and recreation in the indiscriminate shoot- 
ing of everything thit has no market value, 
With allthese enenies of birds in the field it is 
really too much fur the professed naturalist to 
joi in the unequal warfare and show his love 
for niture by histening the extinction of the 
rapidly vanishing birds, 

Mark Twain tells us of a man who had de- 
voted years to the collecting of brick-bats, un- 
dl at length his cabinet contained a specimen 
of every species and variety of brick-bat 
n the known world, It must have been a 
magnificent display. Birds and _ their eggs 
often fall victims to collectors of this kind, men 
who have a mania for collecting things, not 
from any real love for science, but from a mere 
ile whim, 

These remarks are true, but are not meant 
to be too sweeping and are not directed at every 
one, In the July Midiologist Mr. Henry R, 
Taylor gives an account of the largest private 
collection of birds’ eggs in the United Sites, 
that of J. Parker Norris. This collection con- 
tains ahout 22,000 specimens, ail in sets, repre- 
senting many years of labor anda cash outlay 
of $10,c00, 
value of a collection like this, andit is said that 


No one can deny the scientific 


it has been made without causing any diminu- 
tion in the numbers of birds, Mr, Norris rare- 
ly takes the second set 0° eggs, and has, no 
doubt done much to atone for the wrongs he 
has inflicted by protecting his victims from 


worse foes, 
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Although I admit that a few great collections 
are of value I still maintain that small ones are 
almost worthless and that many great ones 
would necessarily prove destructive and would 
do more harm than good. 

It is a good thing that Audubon killed birds, 
his extended studies would otherwise have 
proved ineffectual, but if each of his disciples 
killed as many birds as he did there would be 
none left to study. Why should we beginners 
kill birds as he did for purposes of study when 
we cannot draw or paint and when we already 
have the benefit of his Jabors and the labors of 
others like him and could discover no new facts 
if we destroyed all the birds in our neighbor— 
hoods, 

In an article entitled “Outliers Among Birds,” 
in the Popular Science Monthly, Dr. R. W. 
Shufeldt, speaking of the extinction of ce: tain 
species, says that the work of destruction is 
constantly going on all over the world, and 
the time will come when earth’s only inhabitants 
will be man and a few vertebrates entirely 
subjected to his will, Yet when 
‘“‘Birderaft,” by Mabel 
Shufeldt says that it is a book calculated to 


discussing 
Osgood Wright, 
awaken the reader's interest in birds and to 
drive him ‘‘to the works of Audubon, Wilson. 
Baird, and a host of their kind; to the haunts 
of nature; and, finally, to the gun store,” 
seeming to imply that a gun is a positive 
necessity to every bird student. 

J am pretty sure that we are all glad that 
Dr. Shufeldt has used a gun, just as we are 
glad that Dr. Keen has practised vivisection, 
but what is necessary and important with those 
trained scientists would be needless cruelty 
when practised by those who could make no 
new discoveries in that way. 

Where critical comparisons and 
dissections are needed the mass of students 
must of necessity rely upon the authority of 
experienced prfessionals. This fact does not 


minute 


by any means excuse the amateur or beginner 
from the du'y of making original investigations, 
Collections of facts are far more important 


than collections of eggs or of stuffed ly'rds, 


and new discoveries are possible for almost: 


every student without the destruction of the 
objects studied. 

All such discoveries, to be made really useful, 
should be duly recorded with pen or camera 
and sept to some scientific journal that they 
may reach other investigators who need them 
for reference and comparison. 

ANGUS GAINES, 


Vincennes, Indiana, 


ONE DAY WITH OREGON BIRDS. 


BY bse Cite Nive 


ingbreeze 
drifted in at 
my open 
window one 
morning in 
July ’94 and 
awakened 
me from prc- 
found slum- 
ber. It came 
like a wing- 
ed messen- 
: ger irom the 
- woods and 
: fields, bear- 


AN ae ES 


ing with the fragrance of blooming flow- 
ers, the invigorating perfume of pine and 
fir and the sweet songs of feathered 
choristers. : 

There was something thrilling and cap- 
tivating in every breath, something grand 
and significant that kindled the fire of my 
boyish enthusiasm and fil'el mv heart 
with strange, unutterable joy. In-r as- 
ing my fond desire for the pure ai-, er2en 
fields, gorgeous flowers andlight hearted 
birds which years of business had done so 
much to hide from me. 


The passing zephyrs breathed upon | 


the leafy branches and they too responded 
to the call with a gentle tremor of their 
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green foliage. Beads of moisture upon 
the leaves glistened in the increasing 
light, and came pattering down on the 
walks like rain-drops in a summer show- 
er while birds reveled in the trees and 
shrubs and flitted about the yard. 

Bird melodies drifted in from far and 
near and | wondered if they were ever 
more sweet and cheering. even in spring- 
time. Why were their voices so clear and 
liquid when the apparent gloom of early 
summer had been settling down on bird 
life and hushing them one by one. Had 
the welcome shower of the previous even- 
ing something to do with it, or had some 
happy impulse brought forth this out- 
burst of song? 

The flowers assumed a new and bright- 
er appearance and seemed to manifest 
their attractive nature by a_ beautiful 
display of shining petals and a generous 
exhalation of sweetness. Could anyone 
be content to loiter on such a morning 
when all nature seemed a field of loveli- 
ness? 

A little later | partook of a light break- 
fast, made preparations for a day’s outing, 
and just as the eastern horizon was grow- 
ing radiant with golden sunbeams, and 
cooler shadows were giving place to warm- 
er tints, | caught up my sketch book and 
sallied forth to improve the time, as | 
considered it a rare opportunity. After 
passing up the street, I was soon beyond 
the the limits of our city and out upon 
the highway where I found the birds still 
more jubilant with new voices joining in 
one great concert in praise of the morning 
sun. 

The far distant range of mountains to 
the eastward, which had been growing 
dimmer and dimmer with the gauzy haze 
of summer, until it looked like one great 
cloud bank from north to south, did then 
stand out much clearer against the sky. 


Above the rugged looking slopes, and 
high bold abrupt mountains with their 


sharper ridges, rose the summits of Mt. 
Hood, Jefferson, Three Sisters and other 
noted peaks of the Cascade range, cover- 
ed by mantles of perpetual snow. To the 
westward another cloud like bank on the 
horizon designated the Coast range, be- 
yond which the ocean surged and swelled 
dashing massive waves against the rock, 
mingling its unceasing roar with the cry 
of the numerous sea-fowl which were 
breeding there, while many little brooks 
and streamlets trickled down the mount- 
ain sides, uniting their waters, growing 
wider and wider, as they rushed down the 
gorges and canyons, flowing across the 
fertile acreage and rippied on toward the 
ocean, adding much to the beauty of our 
magnificent valley, where thousands of 
birds rear their young, and many more 
seek a winter home, when that icy chill 
sweeps down from the arctic, driving 
them from northern breeding grounds, or 
their summer abodes in the mountains, to 
more genial climes. 

In full view were the wooded foot-nills 
and grassy plains, seeming the more 
delightful and inviting on account of the 
spring like freshness. Mountains and 
canyons, hills and valleys, rocks and 


streams, villages and farm houses, were 
all clothed in the brightest of morning 
light. The borders of fields and pasture 
iands looked like flower gardens, bright 
with starry blossoms and green with 
humble shrubs. 


I sauntered along the 
road admiring the 
Wonderful and ever 
changing scenery, 
oft2n stopping to watch 
the little birds that 
Were hopping about the 
fences and shrubs, or 
perching upon some 
slender twig, uttering 
afew chirps, or pour- 
ing out those sweet 
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melodies which gladden the heart during 
the morning and evening hours. 

Thirty minutes walk brought me to 
the border of a_ beautiful little valley. 
Here I lingered, charmed by the grandeur 
of the scene. The towering firs, the 
branching trees, the brilliant flowers and 
singing birds, the graceful hills and wind- 
ing stream, might justly charm through 
the first hours of day or lull one to rest at 
night. Couid there be anything more 
grand and soul inspiring? 

The birds seemed to call me into the 
deeper wood and 1 moved on. Climbing 
a fence] found a winding path which led 
down the western slope, through thickets 
of sweet-briar and bramble. Delightful 
littie lawns with their blankets of verdure 
skirted the sparkling brook. — Lillies 
delicate and fair, peeped up from the green 
sward, while columbines and bells looked 
out of mossy gilens. Dainty yellow 


mimulus sprinkled the green turf, while 
moss covered logs and rocks added enchant- 
ed wildness to the scene. Rich shrubs 
and graceful alders bent down their slen- 
der branches and kissed the stream that 
rippled and laughed, as it flowed on to 
join the waters of the Willamette. The 
trail led down its border through the 
fields of beauty. Birds sang in the tree- 
tops and lower branches of the thickets 
while in the solitude of the deeper woods, 
the melodious rapture mingled with the 
glorious harmony of earth and sky. As 
] passed on through the brambles and 
groves of small oaks, where the flickering 
sunbeams were failing in broken masses. 
Isaw many of the feathered songsters 
that had apparentiv been calling me hither. 
Oh! -the joy of being with them once 
more. 


(to be continued. ) 
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WRITTEN FOR THE OREGON NATURALIST; 


AMONG THE STONE IMPLEMENTS. 


F. E. COLEMAN. 


ARROWS AND _ SPEARS. 


These are the most common of my finds, and 
they may be divided into several classes. Let 
us first examine the notches, and begin with 
the deep narrow notch. Those in my collection 
I find to be worked at an angle of from 30 to 
45 degrees from a horizontal base, and as it is 
necessary to do fine chipping I have always 
found such points to be of beautiful workman- 
ship. Next is the shallow notch, 
which is the most common pattern with me. 
Following close to these, come those with a 
broad circular notch, closely allied to the stem- 
notched 


in order 


med variety. I have seen double 
points but it has never been my good luck to 
to possess one of my own. The leaf-shaped 
point next comes under my ojservation with 
various out-line appearances, and last but not 
least is the little triangular war point, which 
in almost every case is a beauty in outline and 
finish, As I look over my collection I find 
the base of arrows and spears to be straight, 
round, pointed and indented, the edge on the 
base being sparp, blunt, and abrupt. As I 
study the point of the implement, I take note 
that they are from the sharpness of a pin to 
very dull, and the edge will be smooth, sharp, 
As I continue my study 


represented in the 


serrated, and rotary. 
I find 
manufacture of these points. 
flint as yellowish, white, brown, pink, black, 
striped, and mottled, also yellowand red jasper, 
sugar stone, obsidian, chert, quartz, slate, 
fossilized rock, and others too numerous to 
mention. We presume these implements were 
used to shoot from the bow, or to point some 
shaft, but I often think as I gaze upon an 
extra fine point, that it may have heen prized 
How often I 


many minerals 
Every shade of 


as acharm or an ornament. 
have wished that my arrows could hold an 
hours social chat with me, that they might, in 


fancy, carry me back through the mists of the 
past, and leave me for a while in the midst of 
Prehistoric age of stone. 
imaginations I could see large brawny men, 


the 


stealthily moving from place to place in quest 
of game for food, or waging war upon a neigh- 
boring tribe, As I take note of their weapons, 
I see them armed with all manner of stone 
implements, the battle axe, war-club, spear, 
bow and arrows, and perhaps the sling, and 
jaw-bone, although crude, they served the 
purpose as thoroughly as our repeating rifles 


oftoday, 


KNIVES, DRILLS, AND SCRAPERS. 


We will continue the study of these imple- 
ments by first taking note of the knife, The 
same class of materiai seems to run through 
Many 
shapes come to light, yet I have never seen 


this family that the arrows contain, 


over Six varieties, First we have two general 
classes, the single edge and the double edge. 
Ofthe former we find the straight and curved 
edge, while in the latter is found the straight, 
curved, double pointed, and diamond shape. 
Most of the double edged knives have a finely 
worked cutting edge on all sides. I have one 
made from the so called sugar stone, that has 
a straight base. These implements were prob- 
ably use! as knives, but it would be quite 
possible to use them as spears; as I look a 
little further my gaze comes in contact with 
specimens of workmanship, 


those beautiful 


drills and perforators. These show to me 
greater skillin making than any of the imple- 
ments before mentioned. The sizes vary from 
one fourth inch, up. They are usually rather 
on the oval order, yet some I have found are 
Some are double pointed and 
Of the single 


pointed I find the base to be of several patterns. 


three square. 
are even and perfect in outline. 


Virst, tapering slightly from the point, and 
ending in a diamond shape; Second, running 
back quite even four fifths of the way and end- 
ing in a large round ball; Third, the hase so 
worked as to orm a perfect letter T and again 
to be indented at the base. I have one, three 


square, double pointed, and rotary. I can 
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see many uses for these implements. Drilling 
holes in pipe bowl, gorgets and pendants and 
perforating birch bark and skins in the manu- 
facture of canoes, tents, and clothing. ‘The 
scraper, if in fine shape, is quite a rarity with 
many collectors. They are most common of 
the leaf shaped variety, one side being smooth 


or dished while the other side is finely worked, 


Wi SN haere’ 


rien 
Wein 


ENTS” 


Sp 


Some are bell shaped, others are stemmed, 
and then again we find them notched. Mine 
are mostly of a dark stone and I always find 
them near some water’s edge, which tells me 
that they were used to scale fish. Whatever 
may have been their use they are relics of a 
past race, designed for a purpose and no doubt 


used to the best advantage. 


of 


Outlines showing size of Stone Relics, 
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OREGON SHELL “MOUNDS. 

Mounds, which are so plentiful in the 
Mississippi Valley and Eastern States, 
are unknown in Oregon. The nearest 
approach to them are the shell heaps 
found at various places on the Oregon 
seacoast. Some of these extend over a 
considerable area, the one near Seaside, 
Clatsop County, covering about an acre 
in extent, and varying in depth from 1 to 
8 feet. It is formed of millions of large 
clam shells, periwinkles mussels, ctc., the 
former predominating. Intermixed with 
these are found the bones of elk, deer and 
other animal and fish bones, and | have 
seen whale vertebrae scattered about that 
had been exhumed. In carrying on an 
examination I also exhumed a sea lion’s 
tooth. These shell heaps are considered 
very ancient by the Clatsop Indians of the 
present day, antedating the memory of 
the oldest inhabitants of the tribe. The 
location was undoubtedly the site of a 
village in remote times. With the char- 
acteristic habit of laziness found in all 
Indians, they found it more convenient to 
throw their food refuse just outside the 
door of the tepee or wickiup. When the 
pile assumed too great proportions they 
simply moved their place of residence. 
Bone implements are most numerous in 
these heaps, but stone relics are occasion- 
ally found. The field has been so thor- 
oughly gone over by archeologists and 
curio-seekers that finds of relics are be- 
coming rarer every year. [| append here- 
with drawings of two awls, a harpoon 
head and chisel, all of bone. Fig. ris 
made of the wing bone of some large bird, 
is hollow, and not unlike a large pen at 
the point. The chisel (Fig. 3) is made of 
the prong of an elk’s antlers, sharpened 
atone end. It is very seldom that these 
elics are found in perfect condition, as 
time has usualiy caused them to decay 
and crumble away. 

I also send drawings of some imple- 
ments from different parts of the country 
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Bone Implements, showing size. 


wich may be Of interest. Fig. 5 is what 
is commonly denominated a ‘‘sinker’’ or 
‘“‘plummet,’? and came from California. 
My idea is that it was used in the process 
of weaving to hold down the ends of the 
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cross threads. Fig. 6 is a drill from 
lowa, used for perforating. Fig. 7 is a 
‘‘pendant,’’ from Ohio, made of serpent- 
ine. Fig. 8 is a flint knife, or scraper, and 
is from Iowa. It was used set in a han- 
dle. Fig. 9 is a very curious perforated 
arrowhead from Wasco County, Oregon, 
and will no doubt be of interest to East- 
ern collectors. Its probable use was in 
the shooting of fish, the perforation en- 
abling a cord to be attached to the head 
and arrow shaft, and used on the same 
principle as a harpoon. 

In my next article I will describe and 
illustrate some Alaska Indian relics. 

ED-AwSGHLOTH. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


ENT OMOLOGICAL-GEOGRAPHY 


A. S. VANWINKLE. 


No one is placed in a grander or more en- 
nobling field of investigation, than he who 
studies out the problems connected with the 
distribution of either that of plants or insects 
and their variation; not mentioning any of the 
other departments as they have been more 
thoroughly worked than these. As the 
problems become more and more intricate as 
we gather up thread by thread, the more are 
What 
has already been written upon the dispersal of 


they to be admired and searched into, 


insects, might be considered in a local form, 
therefore then, there remains astill wider field 
when taken into consideration the distribution 
of species as they are dispersed over the earth’s 
surface. Take as examples, the powerful cur- 
rents of wind which greatly aid in the dispersion 
of the Lepidoptera in traveling over immense 
territories, others again come floating on masses 
of vegetation or in logs that have been borne to 
distant shores by the powerful currents of the 
ocean; others again have been transported 
in commerce, and gradually become adapted 
to the climate, and thus naturalized; while 


others come merely as winged visitors. 


Let us, then observe the influence of an 
elevated temperature upon the prucess of devel- 
opement and dispersion of species with the 
provisions made by nature in the physical or 
mental conditions of these complexes, for afford- 
ing that 
replacement and change of species from one 


influence; therefore the constant 


faunal region to that of another is one that the 
student should take great pains in solving, that 
he should bear in mind the different elements 
that go to make upa fauna, and to retain all 
the species within a circumscribed region, that 
the examination and re-examination of species 
should constantly be brought to bear on his 
mind, for the constant atmospheric changes 
continually going on; especially is this true, in 
regard to temperate climes, thus, in passing 
from the arctic to the temperate zones, one 
species takes place of another, a third succeeds 
the second and so on until finally the fauna is 
found to be completely changed. though’ it is 
not always possible to mark tbe precise line 
which divides the one from the other. It is 
not uncommon to find, upon such an examin- 
ation that there is the closest resemblance 
between species of the same genus, such as the 
Carabidae, Bupestidae, Cerambycidae, and 
Pipilioni tae, 
Pierinae, Nymphalidae, /-liconidar among 


Coccinelhdae among )eetles; 


butterflies, there are hundreds of families that 
might have been mentioned pertaming to other 
orders, that live side by side and are widely 


different. 
Ifthen, from species or individuals of the 


same form, which reproduce themselves in 
conformity to certain fixed laws, we pass to 
those divisions of the natural system, which are 
abstractions of different degrees of importance, 
we may either confine ourselves to genera, or 
orders, or sections of 1 still higher degree, there 
are certain genera and families which belong 
exclusively to certain zones and countries, such 
as the beautiful Ornithoptera which are only 
found in parts of Australia and the Malayan’ 
beautiful Ovs2thoptera 
Cassandra is only found in Queensland, while 
Orn, Brookeanus is a native of Borneo; also 


Archipelago; the 


the Orn. priamus, helena and vamus have 
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their home in the Moluccas, while the rest of 
this beautiful family Pep:/ionidae have a very 
wide distribution, being found in all parts of 
the world. While the beautiful genus //e/- 
tconius are exclusively inhabitants of tropical 
America the West We have 
noticed the wide distribution of certain species 
of the genus (+) of Pzerdzdae, such as Pieris 
vapae, whose original home is Europe, but 


and Indies. 


has found its way to the American continent; 
also different 
whose 
caused much discussion of late, and whose his— 


species of Col/tdae argynnts 
resemblance with one another has 


tory has hardly as yet been solved. Again we 
find the beautifuland elegant genus Morphenae 
found within tropical America and parts of the 
West Indies, while in the large genus /unonia 
found to inhabit the Northern parts of Australia, 
Celebes, China, Japan, North India and parts 
of Africa, Again we find the interesting genus 
Catagramma to inhabit parts of tropical 
America, while the elegant dfaturas have 
representatives in almost every part of the 
world; again the beautiful genus Zeovza are, 
as far as known, to be found at the upper 
Amazon in Brazil, while the Zycaenzaae are 
widely spread over a good portion of the earth’s 
surface. 

Thus it will be seen, from a study of butter- 
flies, that some of the most beautiful problems 
of dispersion of species can be more easily solv- 
ed, than of any other tribe of the Animal 
Kingdom; and as the laws of nature must be 
the same for all beings, that butterflies, being 
so susceptible of being wafted hundreds of 
miles by the preveiling winds, are undoubtedly 
the most important factors connected in this 
line of investigation; that the contrast between 
different faunal regions is so marked by forms 
subject to its own climate. 
ine the fauna peculiar to Japan, which is a 
mixture of European Indian and North Ameri- 
can forms, we have before us a field which has 


Again if we exam. 


always claimed the special attention of students 


interested in the distribution of species. 
(to be cuncluded.) 


() Parnassius whose home is found in the Alps of Europe 
the Himalaya mountains of Asia and the Ro-ky mount- 
ains of North America: such as Parnassius Harducka 
and P. Himalayana of India; P. Appo'lo and P. Delius of 
Europe; and Parnasstus smintheus and P. Clodiuscf N. A. 


‘Mr. Linn Winans from The Dalles, 
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AN HISTORICAL 


RELIC 


The copy of the stencil which is reproduced 
here, was sent to the Oregon Naturalist by 
Oregon. 
Mr Winans writes ‘*The large blank space is 
The lid or 
The sten- 
cil is made of light boiler iron and weighs three 


one and one half inches deep. 
cover tothe box cannot be. found. 


This stencil was found near the old 
Indian village of ‘Wish-ram’.” 
A. brief 


be found in Washington Irving’s Astoria. 


pounds. 
description of Wish-ram can be 


This is supposed to be the stencil used by 
Cay tain Meriweather Lewis, and carried by 
him on h.s famous campaign of discovery. The 
space containing the letters U. S. measures 
Zin. X I 341n.; space inclosing name, Zin. x 
44 1n.; blank space below name 2 Yin. x 4 Yin. 


A tomahawk, said to be the one used to 
kill Dr. Whitman, will be on exhibit at the 


Yakima (Wash.) fair, to be heldin October. 


Professor J. J. Rippetoe of University Park, 


party 
month’s travel in Southern and Eastern Oregon, 


Oregon, and have returned from a 


and brought home a number of valuable 


specimens for the museum, 


Pecten hastatus, Sby. is occasionally seen 


on salein the fish markets of Tacoma Wash. 
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With this issue we become associated 
with, Dr. C. C. Purdum of Massachusetts; 
well known to our readers, by his contribu- 
tions tothis and and other magazines: 
Comment unnecessary. 

While the Oregon Naturalist will be 
conducted on the same lines as here-to- 
fore, it will readily be fore-seen that the 
connection places the Magazine upon a 
higher plane, and in the front rank of 
journals of its class. 


All mail connected with the ‘Eastern 
Department” should be sent to Dr. C. C. 
Purdum, Box 131, Woods Holl, Massa- 
chusetts. 

‘Entomological Geography”? and “A 
Rare Sight’? were written for the A. M. of 
N.- S. whose manuscript we have, the 
best of which will be published from time 
to time. ‘‘One Day With Oregon Birds” 
will be completed in three or four chapters, 
and illustrated by the author, Mr. E. S. 
Cheney, known to many ot our readers 
as an artist of ability, making a special- 
ty of bird studies. 

AY Beas 


In accepting the honor of ‘‘associate”’ 
for athriving, growing, paper like the 
Oregon Naturalist it is only correct for 
that party to sav a few trite although 
unnecessary words as to what ‘‘we are 
going todo.’”’ Inthe first place we are 
going to form an Eastern department. In 
the next we are going to make it interest- 
ing, and profitable. How canwe do this? 
Why! in one way only. By the aid of 
our Eastern observers and friends. The 
Oregon Naturalist will go to nearly every 
collector in the East, as it does in the West. 
The Eastern department will be repiete 
with ‘‘Eastern Articles’? and ‘‘Eastern 
Information,’’ and your study table will 
be incomplete without the current numbers. 
Now wake up, Eastern obeervers, and 
send in your experiences, finds, takes, or 
in fact anything which will interest the 
readers of the Oregon Na;uralist. And 
now one word to our Eastern advertisers. 
Where is the place to sell or exchange 
your specimens? The West of course. 
What is the paper which reaches the 
largest number of Western collectors? 
The Oregon Naturalist of course. Natural 
result, advertise in the Oregon Naturalist. 
“Its a good thing. Push it along.” 

Fraternally 


C. C. PURDUM. 
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Roy G. 
Michigan, was killed in the elevator at 
the Alma Sanitarium, at 7 o’clock in the 


Fitch of Grand _ Rapids, 


morning of July 18. He had been at that 
place for the past five weeks taking treat- 
ment for debility following a long attack 
of malarial fever, which hehad last spring. 
He was much improved in health and was 
expected home last night to remain until 
Aug. 19, when he intended to enter the 
Agricultural College at Lansing 

When the accident occurred he was 
attempting to run the elevator in the 
momentary absence of the man in charge. 
Roy arose early yesterday morning and 
went down stairs. When he wished to 
return to his room there was no oneto run 
the elevator and he undertook to manage 
it himself. He slipped and fell in such a 
way as to be caught between the cage and 
the wall. Itis thought his injuries were 
not serious enough to have proved fatal, 
bu} the shock and fright produced heart 
failure. 

Roy was a great favorite in his neigh- 
borhood and with his teachers and class- 
mates. His disposition was gentle and 
affectionate and his habits were studious. 


He was a great lover of birds, and for.’ 


several years had made their habits a 
study. He was vice president of the 
Kent Ornithological Society and he had a 
large collection of specimens and books 
that he shared with the club in pursuit of 
its studies. He was a frequent contributor 
to Ornithological literature, and perhaps 
was better known to our readers as 
**Amicus Avium.”’ 

Roy was nineteen years old, and had he 
lived he would have become eminent in 
the science toward which his tastes seem- 
ed to tend. 


WRITTEN FOR CHE OREGON NATURALIST? 


WINTER BIRDLIFE IN SOUTHERN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Cc. €. PURDUM. 


(continued from page Ioo) 


(32) Alcea torda, (877) 
RAZOR-BILLED AUK; TINKER. 
This is a very rare variety in this local- 

ity even during the severest weather, when 
as a general thing the auks usually visit 
us in large numbers. They are not so 
easily approached as other members of the 
family, and this fact tozether with their 
scarcity limit my notes, so that little out- 
side of the winter plumage can be given. 
The bill and feet are black the strict sunk- 
en line of white which in summer reached 
only from the eye to the culmen, now 
reached to the bill and invades the sides 
of the head and neck. The head and neck 
all around are glossy black. The. tips 
and under parts of the secondaries are 
pure white, as are the entire under .parts _- 
including the lower part of the neck. The 
length of the adult male in my collection, 
measures 17.50 inches ‘in length 27.25 
inches in extent, 7.75 wing; and about 3.50 
forthe tail This variety is abundant 
some distance north-of us, but as before 
stated, is our rarest. It breeds in large 
numbers in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Newfoundland and Labrador, and during 
the severest winters has been found to 
stray as far south as the middle states. 
(33) Plantus impennis (878) 
GREAT AUK: 

‘*His Grace the Auk who lost the use 
of his wings and perished from off the 
face of the earth in consequence’? The 
pride of all A/cidae, to whom had been 
entrusted the knowledge of all secret 
things, bird signs, aud omens, for some 
occult reason entirely unknown to science; 
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lost the use of his wings, and_ perished. 
Poor bird! Sad monarch! We too mourn 
thee thy sad mishap. Can we wonder at 
thy desire for death, at being thus dis- 
graced before all thy associates. To hear 
the saucy Murres and Grebes, scream at 
theein passing and tauntingly cry ‘‘Fie 
upon thee! Fie upon thee!’ Draw thy 
shroud around thee and lay thee down, 
seeking peace in death. 

Special interest attaches to this bird 
which is now doubtless extinct; largely 
through human agency. It formerly 
Inhabited the coast from the southern 
boundry of Massachusetts northward, 
as attested by earlier observers and the 
occurence of the bones in numerous shell 
heaps On our shores it was probably 
last seen alive at Funks, a small island 
off the coast of Newfoundland. A speci- 
men has been reported as ‘‘found dead”’ 
in the vicinity of St. Augustine, Labrador, 
in the winter of 1870. This specimen was 
sent to Europe and sold for two hundred 
dollars. There however seems to be 
some guestion respecting the character, 
description, date, and disposition of this 
specimen, and it seems very improbable 
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that it should have lived as late as 1870. 
There are but four specimens in this 
country that! know of. One in each of 
the following institutions; viz. Smith- 
sonian, Philadelphia Academy, Cambridge 
Museum, and Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie. (This last being the original 
from which Audubon made his <uts ) 
There appear to be about 50 skins pre- 
served in different museums with perhaps 
as many eggs, together with about a 
dozen more or less complete skeletons, 
and other bones, representing perhaps half 
a hundred individuals. The specimen in 
the Cambridge Museum measures; Length 
30.00 inches, Tail 3.00 inches, Bill along 
gape 4.00 inches Tarsus, 1.50 inches. 
There is alarge white spot between the 
eye and bill. The bill is black with white 
grooves like in (4/ca torda.) The hook 
and mantle are dark, —hardly black,— and 
the white of the under parts extends to a 
point on thethroat. This variety closes 
the chapter on the Auks; and next month 
we will consider the Laridae or Gulls. 
(to be continued) 


A GREAT PHEASANT AVIARY. 


BY THE EASTERN EDITOR. 


Until one tries, there is no telling where 
the breeding of Mongolian pheasants will end 
The Massachusetts fish and game commission- 
ers decided a year ago to breed a few as a 
means of replenishing the state game resources, 


and they have now the most extensive estab- 


Chair- 
man Brackett is, }erhaps, responsible for it, 


lishment of the kind in the country, 


and his aviary at Winchester has grown from a 
small original p'ant suited to the wants of a few 
breeding birds, to affording accomodations for 
a hundred breeders. To do this one must have 
a little land, a lot of enthusiasm 
appropriation, 


and an 
three things with which Mr. 
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Brackett favored, Ife had about an 


acre of backyard, no end of enthusiasm. and a 
He has a 


was 
small allowance from the state. 
magnificent showing for the investment. 

The original plant was a cage of earth work 
about 30 feet square, divided into pens, each 
of which was to be the home of a pair of breed- 
ing pheasants. Then came the getting of 
pheasants. 

The first shipment took as much diplomacy 
to encompass as would have settled the late 
Chinere war. Oregon and one other place 
were the only source of pheasants in this count- 
ry, 
statutes in Oregon against the exportation of 
A paitry half-dozen 


and last winter there were cast iron 
pheasants from the state. 
birds were secured from ‘‘the ether place” —no 
matter where it was- and the promise of 
Massachusetts game propagation, had an 
impetus but no more. 

The last Oregon Legislature however, passed 
a law permitting the exportation of a limited 
number of tirds for breeding purposes, to 
applicants who came with credentials from 
state commissioners. 
on the Oregon governor’s signature to the law, 
when an application was made on behalf of the 
The 


a flock of sixteen 


The ink was hardly dry 


Massachusetts commission, requisite 
warrants were issued and 
birds secured forthwith. 
What was a pen, must now -be enlarged to 
an aviary asa matter of course. The ample 
and umbrageous surroundings of the Brackett 
homestead offered the area, anda few dollars 
worth of wire netting did the rest. A whole 
orchard was enclosed. Pens for setting hens 
were built by the dozen. Additional cages 
were erected for the wild progenitors, for 
nothing with a hole in it will hold a chinese 
pheasant. Bantam hens had to be secured 
mothers for the coming broods and then — to 
There must be eggs, pheasants 


Hen laws and statutes avail 


as 


wait awhile: 

eggs of course. 
but little, and the new arrivals had to get over 
their fright at the eastern trip before they 
could be ezpected to carry out their part of the 
programme. Bantam hens must get the sitting 
craze before the chickens can be counted. But 


all things come to him who waits. Eggs and 
sedentary bantams arrived in due time, and a 
dozen broods have been started on their way 
to citizenship in the bird life in the common- 


The of 


perfect ground to run around-in; one that bas 


wealth, youngsters have an acre 


the varied prospect of the woodland. Trees, 
shrubbery, vines, clumps of Frake, just the sort 
of ground on which to train birds whose sole 
mission in life is to keep out of range, of the 
In all this there is a world of detail. 
The Mongolian pheasants are ‘wilder even 
than hawks.” 


gunner, 


The English pheasants at. the 
place will eat fromthe hand, but not so the 
untamed visitors, who are as wild now as in 
their native Oregon woods. They demand 
animal food, insects mainly, especially while 
young. Hard boiled eggs are the usual reli- 
ance in this emergency but Mr. Brackett has a 
Sink half 


way into the ground and piace three or four 


scheme that hears that, a_ barrel 


inches of bran in the bottom, Hang some 
liver on a stick across the top and cover the 
whole loosely and let it alone for afew days. 

The flies find the liver, lay their eggs in it and 
in a few days you will have fly grubs by the 
quart, wriggling, fat, white and juicy in the 


bran. All pheasant chicks cry for them, 


SOME OREGON MAMMALS. 
THE MOUNTAIN BOOMER. 

(Haplodon rufus.) 

The Beaver (Castor fiber.) has been lauded 
for centuries as the personification of industry 
and forethought but the Beaver’sclaim to these 
attiibutes fade into insignificance when compar- 
ed to this little busy worker of our mountain 
fastnesses. 

Short limbed; heavy bodied and entirely 
innocent of even an apology of a tail the 
‘‘Showt’l” or Mountain Boomer can lay no 
claim to personal beauty; yet no animal will so 
well repay the naturalist for time spent in the 
study of its life history- 

As a general thing Boomers live in small 
colonies in 


located those numerous damp 


mountain meadows just below the snow line of 
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the Cascade and Coast Mountains. 

In the Coast range of mountains they seem 
to descend much lower than in the Cascades, 
and in the fallof 1894 numbers of them sudden- 
ly appeared in some of the towns on Gray’s 
Harbor, in Washington, and they are not un- 
common in the neighborhood of Yaquina Bay 
in Oregon, 

They live in burrows in the ground, each 
one of which bas numerous entrances, which 
are generally connected by runways through 


the grass, and in other ways as will be shown 


herein. 


They are either extremely shy or nocturnal 
in their habits, for although the writer has trap- 
ped a large number of specimens he has never 
had the good fortune to see them abroad in 
daylight. 

The writer’s 
habits of these animals have 


opportunities to observe the 
all been in the 
mountains near to the snow line and therefore 
may conflict somewhat with obseivatisns made 
in other localities. 

When the first warm days of July begin to 
melt away the lingering snow on the mountain 
sides and the rank mountain herbage springs 


MOUNTAIN 


from the sod in its short, rapid growth, the 
Boomers busy themselves cleaning out the 
remains of their last winter’s stores, and piles of 
dried grass and refuse may be seen at the 
mouth of each burrow. 

Then commences the harvest; each worker 
gathering grass, neatly cut in sheaves, and lay- 
ing them in rows on some log or rock to dry, 
carefully turning it every day until properly 
cured, when it is carried away tothe storehouse 


for winter use, 


BOOMERS. 


Then dicoes are built leading water into the 
subterranean galleries. and all is ready for the 
coming winter. When thesnow comes the run- 
ways from one burrow to anotherare kept open 
by connecting tunnels. In the writers est.ma- 
tion these rodents do not become dormant for 
any partofthe year. The summer heing spent 
as I have endeavored to describe; the fill and 
winter in tunneling for roots or other food, and 
the spring in bringing forth their young. 


As to the general appearance of the Boomer 
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it is about the size of and grea:'y resembles a 
Musk rat, without any tail. The color is 
brownish; a little lighter on the under side. It’s 
technical character shows it to be related to the 
Beaver yet to be almost as much a Marmot. 
Also that it has peculiarities of it’s own, suflic- 
ient to found a family, Hap/lodontidae. 
BERNARD J, BRETHERTON. 


A RARE SIGHT 


It was in the fall of 1884 that a friend and 
myself were taking arun down the ‘‘Eastern 
shore” (that is the Peninsula lying between the 
Chesapeak Biy and the Atlantic Ocean) that 
we chanced to stop off at the old town of 
Eastville, county seat of Accomack Co, 
Virginia, We stopped over night at this typical 
southern village, and the next morning being 
pleasant, we thought, as the Bay was only 
miles across coun y, we would 
It was a delightful walk, 

and short cuts through 


about three 
walk over there, 
following cowpaths 
the fields and woods and passing many old 
darkey habitations in the woods with only a 
show ofaclearing, but it was there that the 
g~apes and peaches were in perfection and we 
were not slow to fill our pockets as well as 
our mouths, 

There was nothing particularly new to me, 
in this part of the country, but to my friend, 
who had never been so far south as Mason and 
Dixon’s line, everything seemed so different 
from what he had expected, but on the whole 
he was enthusiastic over the peaches and grapes 
and climate; but the soil and grass he said was 
a dead failure, he never wanted to live in a 
country where they could not raise grass. 

We were about half way across to the Bay, 
and while passing along the edge of a heavy 
pine wood [ heard the shrill piping cry of an 
Osprey or Fish-Hawk, and very naturally 
stopped to see whence it came and the cause. 
I soon saw the bird and took in the situation 
ataglance, I noticed that the Osprey had a 
fish in its claws and was making frantic efforts 
to reach the higher region, all the time uttering 


its piping cries, but as yet I could see nothing 
to alarm the bird; but the Osprey knew that 
there was a robber lying in wait for him, fo: 
presently there came sailing out of the woods 
a Bald Eagle and in apparently easy, graceful 
curves, kept 
until he was very close to the Ospreyaneal 


mounting higher and_ higher 


thought; still, he might not have been as close 
as I supposed, for they went to an immense 
height, but the air being perfectly clear I could 
see them very plainly. 
that the Eagle had got to about the same level 


It seemed however, 


as the Osprey, when I saw a small silvery 
streak passing through the clear blue sky and 
close behind ita dark ball. I was hardly able to 
realize that the streak, wes the fish that the 
Osprey had been carrying and the dark ball 
the Eagle, but such was the fict for I soon saw 
its 
claws, and the Osprey still circling. The move- 


the Eagle soaring away with the fish in 
ment was made so quickly that I did not see 
the fish until apparently, a hundred feet from 
the Osprey after he had dropped it, and it did 
not look as though it had dropped more than 
two or three hundred feet before the Eagle had 
it. The Eagle no doubt had been sitting around 
waiting for just such an Opportunity to get a 
meal, that the Osprey 
would relinquish the fish rather than defend its 
legal plunder, I had read ix Wilson’s 
Audubon’s Natural Histories of just such an 


being well aware 


and 


incident, but could hardly understand how an 
eagle could go so much faster in a descent than 
a fish, and be able to catch it before it reach 
the land, or water, During my life I have 
witnessed remarkable and peculiar 
incidents, but none that impressed itself on 
one of the ‘‘Rarest 


AGa He miBOnsSe 


many 


my mind like this of 


Sights,” 


The Archaeologist retires, having been 
consolidated with, and will be conducted as, 
adepartment of the Popular Science News 
Mr. Warren K. Moorehead 
editorial charge. This 

Popular Science News, 
sc ence monthlies published. 


remaining in 
change makes the 


one of the best 
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Drawing of a fragment of a Conglomerate Ferru- 
ginous Geode, slightly enlarged, found at Lin- 
coln Park, on the beach. This Park is a public 
resort, on the New Jersey side of the Delaware 
River, several miles below Philadelphia, another 
Conglomerate specimen, about the size of a 
filbert nut, was also picked up, and upon 
being fractured, proved also to be geodic, and 
appeared to contain a portion of oxide of iron, 
A number of larger specimens 
The 
gently shelving, andl seems to be made up of 


in dust form. 
were scattered about the shore. beach 1s 
quartzose pebbles, and sand. A is the geodic 


cavity, while a. a. a. are depressions in it, 


B is the general ferruginous mass, holding 
together ordinary water worn 1 ebbles? (Gy... ( 
and much smaller similar ones, while D...... D 


is the broad edge of the immediate wall of the 


Geode. 
Wn. BRINGHURST M. 1D. 


Philada. Pa. 


The latest aspirant in the field of OQrnitho! 
The Avifauna, 


If future numbers areas goo] 


ogy, is published at Los 


Angeles, Cal. 
as the September: No. 1, Vol. 1, number its 


success 1s assured. 


TEMPERATURE OF PLANTS. 
During a quite severe access of heat at this 
place lately, it occured to me to make an exami- 
nation as to the temperature of the foliage of 
several plantsin my garden, I found, that 
while the heat of the direct rays of the sun 
pushed the thermometer away up, the stem, and 
leaves, of a Chenopodium, under the same 
circumstances, were quite cool, to the tactile 
corpuscles of my fingers, also a Convolvulus or 
Morning Glory, a Commelyna or one of the 
Spider-worts, some Grasses, and I believe some 
Zinnias, displayed the same state of things, 
The walls of an outhouse, a wooden fence, and 
bricks underfoot, were much heated, disagree- 
ably so, to the same tactiles. 
Wat. BRINGHURST M., D. 


Philada, Pa 


Drawings, natural size, 


Fig. I, an arrow point fabricated from a 
dirty white milky quartz, and fig, 2, an arrow 
point with loss of tip, made from milk y quartz, 
both were found in Gloucester County, New 
Jersey, in the neighborhood of Swedesboro. 


Wa. BrincHurRstT M, D. 
Philada. Pa. 


I would like to know if any other collector 
has examined Mourning Dove’s eggs later than 
I have this season. Aug. 20, one set of two, 
incub ition advanced. Aug. 21, one set, 
incubation begun, Aug. 22, a very flimsy 
nest, with two fresh eggs. The first two nests 
were placed about four feet up in fig-trees. The 
latter one in lemon tree, about eight fect up. 
The birds seemed to be very unsuspicious of 
the presence of human beings. 

J. Maurice Hatcu 


Escondido, Calif., 
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Queries and Replies. 


Exchange Column. 


[We invite contributions to this column from 
any subscriber who has a question to ask, or 
who can answer a question asked by some one 
else. The only condition will be: the utmost 
brevity consistent with clearness of statement, 
and that questionsare not asked that can read. 
ily be answered by consulting a dictionary or 


an encyclopedia. | 


(Ans. to 7.) Marsh Hawk, One found on 
Galveston Island, ina low and flat district; 
the nest was placed onthe ground about one 
hundred yards froma pond. A nest found on 
the Allegheny Mis. was piaced on the ground 
under a Jow bush. In general the Marsh 
Hawks scoop the ground for the purpose of 
making their nest. From Audubon’s’*‘B rds of 
America.” 

The few cases of its nest having been placed 
on iow trees or bushes, may have heen caused 
by the presence of dangerous quadrupeds, or 


of their ezgs or young having been disturbed 


when on the ground. Audubon had never 
seen a nest of this bird, on a tree. H_. J. P. 
Baldwinsville INE Me 
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Duplicates taken. Geo. 
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A. M. Nicholson, Orlando, Fla. 


alcoholic specimens. eggs and many other things 


BICYCLISTS — The Out of Sight Pants Holder. A 
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second to ketch or unketch them. Itis se-ured to hem 
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TO EXCHANGE. — Gray’s Lessons and Manual of 
dotany. Revised edition. Iowa State Reports, Scientific 
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6th., Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 


EXCHANGE —a fine white headed Eagle 3 years 
old and kept caged since young. I will exchange him for 
chickens or Pigeons of good stock. 


pamphlets, Magazines etc. 
books, bound magazines etc, 


If you have any- 
thing to trade for him write we may make a deal, 
A. M. Nicholson. Orlando Fla. 
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A. M. Nicholson, Orlando, Fla. 


EXCHANGE —I will give first class skins of 
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Oregon. 
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Baryta, Drusy Quartz on Limonite and others. 


For The Oregon 
NATURALIST, 


THY OREGON NATURALIST. 


BVA BOBESEB838 78 


Hillman’s Bargain Golumn 


This month I offer MARINE CURIOS at 


rock hottom prices. Send in your orders early. 


Wihales) Meethts..---cc--cceeeeee =i 25c. to $2.00 | 
Sworafish Swords. -.....00-.-2:+++--- 75c. to 51.00 
Porpoise Jaws........+-+--+2+s2+8 $1.00 to $1.50 | 
Shark ORE A seepecenndcadooone $1.50 to $2.50 
Sea Turtles mntd. and polished$5.00 to §25.00 | 
Elorsefoot (Crabshas.es.seaseeeeesies Ioc. to $1.00 
Hermit Ge Tepe aggo0baya0cgc6 0000 sS000 JTeRee 10¢c 
Fiddler GU Se Bone e eduoGuone Joop eGeuoGeree o5c 
Seay HanS!encesscesvrecosesdesssorer i 25c. to $1.00 
GS" [UKCl nN docdecctacoanceosocoDoonocaodéosaanL osc. 
Sandi olllanss-cesceceesrecneteaeeesiereieeeeencisc Osc. 
Skate Eggs...........ccseecesneseccssene eee see eee o5c 
Egg Case of Periwinkle.........-sseeeeseeeeee 1Oc, 
SWAP SRS toaanastecncncc od8b00 soacanAasnoocsesngo00 10c. 
Lucky Tooth of Cod fish.........-.+-+2seese+ O5c 
Sian) ) Pith nnVeseoaqpepeeacecoason ac s0o42ceD cac us DOs oor 25C: 
SUT BYeltt i sesnconnG! coopanodacndad.co usageonde dor 35s 
GU Nailers ne naonde cnbodoooseeodeoqcsedes) bead 35¢ 
7 arrow heads each from a different State..25c. 
12 different Archzological specimens......$1.50 | 
25 ‘* showy Shells.......-4....-.-0---- $1.50 
PA 29 2 CoS IMinealseceeacescekeses «pL OO 
pig 5G fine, PossilSiaceen eaceceinen a) 31.00 
PA wes Marines @niiossede-eecesrsscere: $1-50 
aah ena specimens Cofal....2...00-+«--. $2.00 


A. barrel of fine and showy Shells......$15.co 


WANTED; Western Indian. Relics 


F. G. HIEEMAN 


DEALER IN 
Archeological and Geological 


Shells, 


Marine Curios, Old and Curious 


Specimens, Minerals, 


Weapons, Stamps, Coins etc. ete. 
1036 ACUSHNET AVE., 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


BOSS VETVVEttsesess 


| Prices per pair first 


---W. B. MALLEIS.... 


‘Taxidermist and Entomologist. 
CEDAR MILLS, 

WASHINGTON Co. 

| Birdy, Fish, Reptiles, 


OREGON. 
Animals and Animal 
Heads mounted to order. Insects preserved. 
Scientific, Bird Skins made to order. 
| Collections in Natural History made. 
| Collections Sold to Schools and Colleges on 
Installment:. Correspondence soiicited, 
Orders taken for China Pheasants. 
| Prices per 


pair skins according to quality 


_ | $2.00 to $3.50 


class birds mounted 
| $7.00 to $10.00 


Cc. C. PURDUM Gat€Ge 
WOODS HOLL, MASS. 


| Make the following un-heard of prices for Eastern 
| Specimens, READ THEM; 


| Szr.00 worth Marine Curios, -40 
Eels) 7 ° ay 1.50 
| 4.00 ‘* Eastern Skins, for 1.25 
{SOM ss ges, .20 
! Sea Moss, un-floated, for mounting, per. lb. — .60 


Formulae for embalming fluid and Oologist’s liquid 
| plaster, 25 cents. Make us an offer for large quantities of 
Marine Specimens. Stock must go to make room for 


* | other lines. 


Native Work 


OF THE 


Windward Islands. 


| Doilys, made of Lace Bark, trimmed with 
indigenous Ferns. Cabbage Bark and Bread 
| Fruit Leaves, 


| Inbooks containing 1 doz. price per book 
post paid $6.00 
Fans, made of same material as Doilys. price 


| post paid $2.2 


Fans, made of Spanish Bayonet post paid $2.25 
Photo Frames made of Spanish Bavonet price 
pest paid $1.00 


Send in orders early for the supply is very 
| limited of this beautiful work, All the material 
on 


grows the islands and the natives are 


celebrated for their skill in fancy work. 


|. D. M. AVERILL & CO, 


Box 253, PORTLAND, OREGON. 


THE OREGON NATURALIST. 


eS POW GUN. 
| 
12 in. Wood stock with nickle plated heel, | 
adjustable. 
24 in Nickle plated Barrel. 
Nickle plated 5 chamber cylinder. 


38 Long Cartridge. All ai-Finish 


Shoots Nicely. 
WEIGHS ONLY 2LBS. 14 OZ. 


The complete outfit only costs 


Cun ee $3.95 
Boading JPools... ...sc20. 50 
Wad Cutter......... te me «50 
SOrstass) Shells-.-..s%.<... .50 
PE OPE BIMNMCHS = scsn desea ees: 35 
Total $5.80 
We guarantee this gun just as we 


represent it. 
Every boy and collector should have one. 
Address, 


Fraqk blake Webster 
Company. | 


Naturalists Supply Depot 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


Send ro cents for our complete Catalogue 


BSS PLease MenTION Vite OREGON NATURALIST 


The Baltimore Cactus 
Journal, 


A monthly publication devoted 
to the culture of Cacti and suc- | 
culent plants, interesting arti-| 
cles from. collectors, growers 
and prominent amateur culti- 


vators. Subscription 50¢. per 


OFFICE 213 E. LOMBARD ST. 
year, BALTIMORE, MD, 


Send for Sample Copy. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| fringe attached, 


Chinese race. 


Indian make, I wampum_ shell, 


| paid for 


CUIRTLOS: 
Barnacies. 


Whale 


parasitic on the whale, are a different species 


These Barnacles are 


from those found attached to rocks on the sea 
shore and a decided curiosity, price TO cts, ea, 
of the North 


Pacific Whale, (& eaena japonica, ) 


Whalebone, from the mouth 
showing 
through which the animal 
strains the water to secure its food. Triangular 
plece 5 x IO 


Glass Bracelets worm by both sexes of the 


25cts. 


Many times they are placed on 
the wrists of children, and allowed to remain 
during growth of the child, price 
Mens 50cts. each. Womens 75 cts per pair, 
A fine grade Chinese Tea. [Put up in small 
packages, six weighing a pound. price post 
pail per pckge rocts. 6 pckgs 50cts. 
enclosing insect half an 

25cts. 


Memaloose Island, located in the Columbia 


Pieces of Amber, 


inch in length, 


river, was the buriil place, of the Flat-head 
Indians. A box containing, I arrow point, 
5 diff. H. B. T. Co. glass beads, 1 copper bead 
I shell used 
for ornament, and I copper pendant, sent post 
50cts. 
2 only, finger rings With small string beads 
pendant, from Memaloose price $1.00 each. 
3 only, fish hooks nsed by native Alaskans, 
50 cents each. 
I only, Walrus tusk, hand-club, plain, Alas- 


kan Express paid $3.00. 
Cowry Shell, with the Lords Prayer engraved 
thereon, Post paid, 50 cts. 
Guinea Peas, per ounce . 10 cts. 
Purpura lima, .oscts. 

es Saxicola, .OIct. 
Liocardium substriatum, -O5cts. 
Pteronotus festivus, .O5cts. 
Omphalius fuscescens, .O5cts. 
Chlorostoma aureotinctum, -OScts. 
Pachydesma crassatelloides, -O5cts. 
Mesodon columbianus, .O2cts. 


feS-Orders under 25cts. require 5cts. postage. 
D. M.. Averill & Co., 
Box 253. Portland, Oregon. 


Mic OKLGON NATURALIST. 


: GENUINE CONFEDERATE MONEY, 10c.; Trilobite, 10c.; 
Fossil Shark Tooth, 10e.; Alligator Tooth, 1Ue.; red 
or brown Seabean, 10c.; Spearpoint, 10c.; 2 Pentre- 
mites or 2 Lucky Beans, 10c.; post-paid. Price-List 

ot rare coins, 6c. R.W.MERCER, 233 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


| PLEASANT FIELDS AND WOODLANDS 
f you are fond of fresh 


WE AR=2 WILLING | air and restful, ruralre- Le 
TO treats, read GAMELAND, g 
| the gentle magazine of 
PAY GASE outdoor life. It reveals 


Pts ae _ | Virgin woods and waters. 

For ail old U. S. Stamps, Envelopes, Yearly,to anyaddress,$1 

F y sctary Exranized. Dbreestrial numbers, 25c: 

Departments, Revenues, Western Pranks | oiree copies. iGaae 

é ld collections. u will realiz2 more) Lanp Pup. Co., 13 Astor 
and old coll: ctic MS NE a Place, New York. N.Y. 

cash by writing us, before disposing Of! Vin the Oregont Natiralise eee 


your stamps. | 


De Me A DER ELE t-U0,, 


4 
392 MORRISON ST. am 
PORTLAND OREGON. lo 
— —— — — —— — j Q 
THE AQUARIUM, An illustrated quarterly | Guns of any and every description. 
magazine, for Students and Lovers of Nature 1 eae Serle Ps ae 
DiS CICK ORAS cate : 


: | 
Education and Recreation. Hugo Mulertt, | as : 
F. I. R. S. A. Editor, Subscription rates | Write to us stating wants and we will 
one year, 5octs. Single copies, 25cts, each | Wie aok 
Sample copy free. Advertising rates on ap- ‘Addpase JAMES H. JOHNSTON, 


icati 5 ications to 
plication. Address all communica F Fatt ~ Fj 
Hugo Mulertt, 173 Nostrand Ave. Brooklyn, Great Western Gun Works. 
New York. Pittsburgh Pa. 


—THE— 


| 
| Do you know 
MINERAL + COLLECTOR, | Dae iaee 
: | handsome 
AC ;marble in the world is the **BIRDS’ EYE 
A Monthly Magazine | MARBLE,”’ a rare fossil coral. I will send 
—FOR THE— prepaid, highly polished specimens, showing 
eyes perfect'y, for only 6 cents per square inch 
= | of polished surface. Specimens any size, from 
Collector, Student. Le | 3 to 50 inches. Elegant paper weights, $1 to 
| $3, according to design. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


...and Dealer. CHARLES E. BRIGGS, 
Marble Dealer. 


ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN, EDITOR. LISBON: -2°0=" Towee 
PRICE, $1.00 PER YEAR. Sample copy ioc. ae 


26 JOHN ST. N.Y. CITY. 


If you ire INTERESTED in STAMPS 
why not subscribe for the ; 


“MUSIC LOVERS’ EVERGREEN STATE PHILATELIST, 
Learn to play any Instrument, Without a Teacher | 2 monthly magazine for only 25 CSS per year, 
Send socents cash or stampsand I will send prepaid a with THE OREGON NATURALIST, 65 cts. 


Re, p ean ovis as Sa ci ye 
book of Instructions. ‘ Any Instrument mastered, with Sample copy free. Nadrecet 
no other help only this Instructor. 


I. M. MARSH R. W. FRENCH, 
Delavan, Illinois. HARTLAND, WASHINGTON, 


THE OREGON NATURALIST. 


PEADLETON ACADEMY: 


LOCATED AT 
“PENDLETON, OREGON. 


Dcibens its doors under very favorable | 


conditions, Sep. 16, 1895. 
Four departments will be opened. 
THE KINDERGARTEN 
in charge of Miss Clara L. Condon of the 
Golden Gate training school. 
A BUSINESS COURSE 
giving a practical drill in Stenography, 
Typewriting, Bookkeeping, Commercial 
Arithmetic etc. 
MUSIC 
instrumental and vocal 
competent teachers. \ 
A COURSE OF FOUR YEARS IN REGULAR 
ACADEMY WORK. 
Beginning Arithmetic at. percentage, and 
other sfudies to correspond, and preparing 


both under 


for the Freshmen year of the best Eastern | 


Colleges. Tuition Kindergarten $2 per mo. 
Business and Academic $32 per yr. 
Address all communications to 

Rev.G. A. Mc KINLAY Prin. Pendleton Or. | 


DENNY PHEASANTS 
OR 
~ CHINA RING-NECKS. 
Orders will now be booked for fresh 
skins or mounted birds, to be delivered 


after Sept. first. 


PRIGES; 
elivered to Express Co. at-Portland. 


‘Fresh a ole Class, Cock. $3. 00 | 


asin wigs Hen. $2.co 

se oe be 46 Pair. $4. 50 

; oe. Mounted in first class manner $5.00 
BlGG iy sas sbek gees oo -: Ree tee pene tee $3.00 
EA SES Die ee ee ee REO Sa $7.00 


All orders must be accompanied by $1.00 
in cash, balance to be paid upon receipt 


of bird. All orders willbe filled in rotation 


DM. Averill & Co., 
392 Morrison St. Portland Ore. 


| 


YOUR NAME ee 


neatly printed 

10C; 50 chrot 

den name cards 
preferred. Sane S The 


ELLSWORTH LEN iz 
BAKER CITY, OREGON. 


SEPTEMBER 
BARGAINS. 


Scott’s Our 
Cat. Price 
*Barbados 1893 4p. on Ip. entireenv. .12  .05 


*means unused. 


ne “a As colar OS 
* eee 1882. 1p. rose Gaerne Ra ee 
* «© 1893 %p.on Ipcar. * wrap. .08 .03 
ve ane Be es Sah We .04 
*Gamada 6 SOSi1 5c. )-VlOlets .64.facckas ore 75 eho 
Bae lS 755 (LSC, Slates ssecnee ease $1.00 .40 
Cones WOOF. -SOGe PLOW Maeceamieee. es PLOP VIAN (0) 


ye awail 1893 12c. black, red surcharge.35 20. 
Si fF. 1S0x redseblacksas °s 40 .20 
fe pec ieE OO Meshes 6¢ $2.50 $1.35 

Meee LOO4 T, 255) LO, F2, $k 25: e003 71/5615 
*Jamaica 1888 %p. green, entirewrap, .04 .02 
*Japan 1894 2s. red weddingstamp .05 .02 
* ieee ee hsabluer cis SF el 2) 2 OO. 
*Shanghai 1893 Mc. blk. on white, ent. .15 .05 
*Venezneia ‘‘ 25c majenta............. on .10 
&@ Orders under $1.00 postage extra. 
Address 
D. M. AVERILL & CO., 
Box, 253 Portland, Oregon. 

To secure these bargains please mention the 
OREGON NATURALIST. 


200 FOREIGN STAMPS pain soronty 


1O0CENTS. Stamps solid in sets, or approval 


sheets will be sent to responsible parties on application. 
All stamps sold guaranteed genuine. 50 CARDS 
fd¥ any secret society, with emblem printed in regulation 
colors and your name, number of lodge and address, $1. 


SENT POST- 


ELLSWORTH LeNTz, Baker City, Oregon. 


Newport, 
Lincoln Co. 
Oregon. 


Bernard J. Bretherton, 
Collector and Preparator of Zoological specimens for Museums, Students or Taxidermists use. 4 


Respectfully solicits your orders for 
Birds, Mammals, Reptiles and Insects native of Oregon, — 


For the coming Season. 
Permanent Address Newport, Lincoln Co., Oregon. 


ow sree Ress RE 


ARROW HEAD : 


# From the finest stock in the West. Sent on selection post paid one way when ; 

$2.00 worth or more are taken. A small cigar box full costs about 35 cts. postage. : ; 
You can buy any quality you wish from a dozen states, from .03 to $1.00. » a 

1 DOZEN NICE toct. ONES FOR $1.00 as samples of moderate prices. The beautiful <a 

little Bird or Gem points of OREGON, ARIZONA and NEW MEXICO are unique for any ‘ 


cabinet. Some fine for mounting in scarf pins. \ 
MINERALS, FOSSILS, SIOUX INDIAN RELICS, INDIAN PHOTOS, x 
SHELLS, POLISHED STONES AND CURIOS. eet 


Large Stock. Priced Catalog for stamp. BLACK HILLS NAT. 


HIST. ESTABLISHMENT OF L. W, Stilwell, 


Deadwood S, D. 


PARTIES. having desirable postage CHOP STICKS. 


or internal revenue stamps or : The Chinese knife and ‘fork, made from 

collections  of- same can finda ebony. ; 
- ready customer by addressing Prices .post paid, a 

THE UNXLDSTAMPCO. — |1 Pair, sets. § pair, 2octs. 10 pair, 35cts. 

PORTLAND (Drawer 26) OREGON] 50pair, $1.50 D. M. AVERILL &Co,, 
Portland, Oregon. 

AMSA: INDIAN ARROW POINTS Re 
25 varieties war tokens 1861-4 $1.00 FROM ey 
20 assorted cents prior to 1860 $1.00) TUMWATER KLICKITAT CO., WASH.* is 
20  ** Confederate bills $1.00} [| umwater has been the Indians fishing S$ 3 
8 ‘© Colonial coins and bills $1.00 | ground for centuries and beautiful speci- 


500 TF Foreign stamps 250 var. $1.00 | mens of the above are occasionallyfoundat 
6 var. fractional currency face $1.03 $2.25| that place. A fair specimen for toc. silver. 


Any lot sent post paid. Excepting last lot, will send | A perfect beauty for 25¢. silver. a 
one-fourth lot for 30c.: one-half lot 52c. R.W. FRENCH. 
A. P. WYLIE, PRAIRIE CENTER, ILLS.. HARTLAND, WASH. 
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Exchange Column. 


Our Exchange Column is free toall subscribers. All 
Cash offers for this column must be paid for at the rate 


of % cent per word. 


EXCH ANGE,—Two stamp albums, 2 war sabres,ca- 
nteen, pistol, lot of large cents, Indian relics, opera gla- 
sses and other articles to exchange lor Columbian and 
other U.S, stamps. I want ,a kodac also, List for stamp. 
R, D. Hay, Winston, N. C. 


600.00 in Conferate and Alabama 
nge for arrow points ot any kind. 


Money.— I have $ 
stutes money, to excna 
E. B. Sims, Bo« S. Gainesville, Texas. 


FOR EXCHANGE,— Bird. Nesting in Northwett 
Canada (cloth). Every issue of the Oologist and Young 
Oologist from 1 st. issue up todate andalso thn Nidiolo- 


Will exchanze for a good 
Paul P. Me. 


gist and other magazines etc. 
camera 4x5 or 5x8, all letters answered. 
Ginty 120 Lumpkin,St., Athens, Ga. 


TO EXCHANGE —for good field glass. Florida 
Curios Live or stuffed ‘birds, Snakes, or animals, also 
alcoholic specimens. eggs and many other things 


A. M. Nicholson, Orlando, Fla. 


WANTED — Correspondence with collectors who 
can furnish Minerals and Fossils from everywhere, also 
Miocene clay from Oregon, Washington and California. 
Prof. Arthur M. Edwards M. D. rr Washington St. 
Newark, New Jersey. 


EXCHANGE.—In my collection of some two hundred 
birds the two finest specimens were embalmed eight yea- 
rsago. Full instructions with recipe for compound m 
exchange for an A No.1 set with dafa of either AO U 
No’s, 207—208—211 > 212— 214— or 219. R. D, Goss, ¢ 
Box tor New Sharon, lowa. 


EXCHANGE FOR NATURALIST. —\V-ar relics = sam 
from Gettysburg and Antietam and Indian relies for Ind- ; 
ian relics. Arrow points from,Western States wanted. by 


T. B. Stewart, Lock Haven, Penn, ae 
ry ri > an . . ie 2: 
WANTED. -— First class specimens of Southern and ah 
Western LeprpopTera, im ptpers, for which I can offer in : 
many fine sets of eggs with data.W ALTON MITCHEDE, ae ; 
504 Summit Ave. St. Paut, Munn. 3 as 
For SALt,—Rare Australi in shells over 20 years old 4 an 
rare kinds post free only 10 cts. H. B. Vesey, . oa 
a : «4 
Box, 345. Nortolk, Va. st ee: 
I W. ANT to exchange unidentined fossils forany kind 
of curios or specimens or old fire-arms Harry E. Spati> oy : “a 
ING, 202 So. Babe soot ILLs, : re 


EXCHANGE —I will give first class skins of 
Oregon birds, for small .mammal skins, with unbroken 


skulls. Bernard J. Bretherton, McCoy Oregon. 


TO EXCHANGE — Any thing in the line of Fla. 
Curios, Birds Eggs, Skins of Birds, Snakes, Animals ete. 
Also stuffed specimens of same. Alcoholic specimens. 

I want good Gamera for same, suitable for carrying into 
the woods on collecting trips. A. M. “Nicholson, 
Orlando Florida. 


VO EXCHANGE.— Opals both rough and polished. 
Garnets and all New England Minerals, for Western 


minerals and ores, Robert Burnham, Dennis, Mass® 


WANTED. — The name and address of everyone 
interested’ in Ornithology Archaeology or Mineralogy. 
Send names on postal to the Oregon Naturalist 392 
Morrison St: Portland Oregon. 


TO EXCHANGE — I have old and foreign coins 
minerals and rare shells to exchange for Indian relics, 
especially arrow points. Let me know what you have. 
J. A. Buchanan, North Yamhill, Oregon. 


BILL— A Gavtetiorata bill to Cae nee Foe each 
Oregon Arrow point sent me. 


(Geo, O. Greene Box 41. Princeton II’ 


I WANT — to exchange old Flint-Lock Guns, Musk- 
ets, Horse Pistols, etc. for mounted Birds in_ strictly. 
first class and full plumage. 


Casper Loucks, York, Pa 
a i 


EXCHANGE..~ Cood sets of AOU No’s. 204 ar 3 
326—444—477—488—498—595—6 12—613 616—617-766 — 

Cap honey-comb fossil coral,and Brachiopods, Foreign” 
and U, S$. Postage sta.nps, Cornelian agates,and fragm= f 
-ents of Indian Pottéfy, exchange for Arrow heads, Bird 
points, and, sets of 421 —430—431, or any preceding 2or, 

Send good specimens,’ stating your wants,and 1 wall 
guarantee to satisfy you. P, ©. Wonds, Spencer, Iova. 


FLORIDA: EGGS In’ é .chinge tor others, Blu. Blue 
Jay 1-5, 4-4, 2-3. Cardinal 1-4,°1-3, Log Shrikeg 6, 1-5. a 
Fla. Crow 1-3 Brown Vasher 1-4. Flicker 1-5, 1-4. Ore- be 
hard Ortole 1-4. Pied billed Grebe 1-5 Yellow pilled Cuc- 
koo 1-3. Fla. Gallinule 2-6, 2-5. Snowy He.on 2-4, L. ie 
‘Heron 3- 4,-2-3..F ix; Bobwhite 1-8. Send your hist, Cor-« 
respondence solicired.R.W Williams Jr, Tal! ahasses, Fla hte 


SKINS— I will iS >xchange skias or mounted birds of the 
“China Pheasants. For skins of Eastern birds. 
~W. B. Malleis Cedar Mills Wash. Co. 


22 — samples, all different, of my fancy cards, ine nen . = 
Beaded, Gold Bevel, Hidden Name, Japanese, Coren ee ae oe 
Basket Florals, etc. etc sent to'any address for only roc. — 
Send for all my lists. You cin make money acting ei : 
my Agent. Ellsworth Lentz. Lock Box, 6. Baker City, Qre 


Oregon. 
2 


A a Se PSS 

Wanted To complete file No’s 2 & ro. Vol. 1,of the 
Austin, Tex. Natutalist, & No. 
Orezon Naturalir’., Foster H. Bacay 
2148, Boston, Mass. 


P.O.Box, 


co 


DPE OREGON 


WE ARE WILLING 
TO 
PAY CASH 
For all old U. S. Stamps, Envelopes, 
Departments, Revenues, Western Franks 
and old collections. You will realize more 
cash by writing us, before disposing of 
your stamps. | 


ee AVERT Ie CO, See 


392 Morrison Sr. 


PORTLAND OREGON. | 


THE AQUARIUM, An illustrated quarterly | 
magazine, for Students and Lovers of Nature | 
Education and Recreation, Hugo Mulertt, 
Bek R.S A.) Editor, Subscription rates } 
one year, 5octs. Single copies, 25cts., each | 
Sample copy free. Advertising rates on ap- 
plication. Address all communications to | 
Hugo Mulertt, 173 Nostrand Ave. Brooklyn, 
New York. 


MINERAL + GOLLEGTOR. 
A Monthly Magazine 


aOR ig 


@ollector, Student... | 
een edlers 


ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN, EDITOR. 


PRICE, $1.00 PER YEAR. S:mple cony toc. 
26 JOHN ST.N Y. City. 


“MUSIC LOVERS” 


Learn to play any Instrument, Without a Teacher 
Send so cents cash or stampsand I will send prepaid a 
book of Instructions. Any Instrument mastered, with 
no other help only this Instructor. 

I. M. MARSH, 


Delavan, Illinois. 


Ne Gi AL eS | 


or brown Seabean, 10c.; Spearpoint, 10c.; 2 Pentre- 
mites or 2 Lucky Beans, 10¢.; post-paid. Price-List 


GENUINE CONFEDERATE MONEY, 10e.; Trilobite, 10c.; 
Hl Fossil Shark Tooth, 10¢ ; Alligator Tooth, 10e.; red 
of rare coins, 6c. R.W.MERCER, 233 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


PLEASANT FIELDS AND WOODLANES 
If you are fond ot fresh 
air and restful, riralre- 
treats, read GamELaNp, 
the gentle magazine of 
outdoor life. It reveals 
virgin woods and waters. 
Yearly, to anyaddress,$1 
Three trial numbers, 25c. 
No free copies. (amr- 
LAND Pur. Co., 13 Astor 
Place, New York, N.Y. 


with the Oregon Naturalist, $1.25 


\.\/orks,Pittsburgh,F 


ror Price —.st. 


Guns of any and every description. 
In stock or made to order. 
Write to us stating wants and we will 
quote prices. 


Address JAMES H. JOHNSTON, 


/Great Western Gun Works: 


Pittsburgh Pa. 


] Do you know 
H H that the most 

handsome 
marble in the world is the **BIRDS’ EYE 
MARBLE,”’ a rare fossil coral. I will send 
prepaid, highly polished specimens, showing 
eyes perfect'y. for only 6 cents per square inch 
of polished surface. Specimens any size, from 
3 !0 50 inches. Elegant paper weights, $1 to 
$3, according to design. Satisfaction guaranteed, 

CHARLES E. BRIGGS, 
Marble Dealer. 


IIS BON, Sian = oO Wise 


If yOU 1ve INTERESTED in STAMPS 
why not subscribe for the 
EVERGREEN STATE PHILATELIST, 
a monthly magazine for only 25 c's. per year, 
with THE OREGON NATURALIST, 65 cts, 
Sample copy free. Address: 
Ro W2 ERENCE 


HARTLAND, WASHINGTON. 
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Carload oLgg” 
Curiosities. 


I have just completed an extensive purchase. That of 
the entire stock of curiosities carried by the FALLS Curio 
Company of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
ready for the collectors of the United States to buy, and 
buy they will if cutting the life out of prices will accomp- 
lish it, And paste this in your hat. By another year, 

BARTLETT will be more in evidence than ever before in 
the 12 years we have been in the “‘curio”’ business. 
HERE ARE A FEW OF THE 


BIGGEST BARGAINS EVER SEEN, 
Indian arrow heads, perfect, 8c. 4 for 25c. 
6 for 35c. 65cts. per dozen. 
Indian wampum, 25c. doz, now Ic. doz. 
Pottery, large 5 to 10c. small Toc, per «oz. 
Perfect scrapers 10c,each. 3 for 25c 
Perfect spearheads 15, 20, 25, 35 40, 50 & 75c 
Serrated, (leaf-shaped points, ) fine, Ic. 
Rotary points, fine I5c. 
Giant liver beans, 25c now 10c, 
Satin spar scarf pins, appropriate for lady or 
gentleman 35c. now 25c. 
Foss:l shark teeth 5 to Ioc. 
Egyptian sacred lotus seeds §¢, 3 for toc. 
East India soap berries 5, 3 for 10c. 
Brown banded sea beans 15c, now 5c. 


Red, yellow or drab sea beans, assorred 1 5c doz. | 


Large buffalo teeth 20c, now [0c. 
Daily Minute, smallest paper on earth, 
2 copies different dates 5c. 
Hedge hog quills 3c, now I0c, a doz. 
Terre pin scales 10c: now 5c, 3 for roc. 
Fine lot Pentremites; heads 5 to 10c, stems 10c 
adoz., 6-tems and 1 head roc. 
Alligator teeth Ic, to 50, 10 to 25c, per doz. 
Saw-fish saws, 50c, now 35c. 
Fac simile of $100 confederate bill, Ic. 
Agatlzed wood , fine spec, §c.to $1. 
Petrified wood, fine spec. 5c, to $1. 
Receptaculites Owenii, (sunflower coral, ) 
this locality, rare, 5c, to 5oc. 
Beautiful Alaska ganets, 10 and I5c. 
Beautiful Striped Jasper Pebbles, 2 for 5 cts. 
Beautiful Sea Urchins, 5 to ro cts. 


Brown Jug Watch Charms, 2 for 5 cts. 
Petrified Water Drops, 18 onacard, 25 cts. 


This stock is now | 


CoFFIN HAND BILL: of, 
| Andrew Jackson. 15 cts.. 
Lobster Claws, Atlantic, 15 cts. 

Doubly Terminated Quartz Diamonds, 5 to 25 cts. 
Ov ALMANAacs; dates from 1851 to 1856, in good state 
of preservation and various kinds. 
6 for 25 cents, 12 for 40 cents, 
O_p Newspapers; dates from 1851 to 1854, mostly New 
York ‘Tribunes. 


The Bloody Deede of Gen. 


Price, 5 cents each 


Contain very interesting rea ing of 40 
Price, 5 cents each; 6 for 25 cts. 12 for 4octs 
Chinese Horn Nuts, 5c. 3 for roc. 
25 Curiosities, labeled, 25 cents. 
15 Varieties Rzere Minerals, 25 cents. 

We. Send silver, stamps, or money-order.~@A 


R.E.BARTLETT, 
|87 State St. Rockford 


| NO 
| CABINET COMPLETE WITHOUT 
| ITACOLUM'TE or FLEXIBLE SANDSTONE 
Fine specimens of this very rare stone, 
| FOR SALE. 
Send stamp for price list of it and COINS. 

STAMPS, BILLS &c.. or send 35 cts. for sampie 

| and prices, list and, 


years ago, 


Ills. 


| 
i 


3) Horeigny Coins, 22st eeeeeeeee i fe) 
3 Different Bills........ Apacdseashc 10 
| 2 Different. Arrows,...-.csateseeeees 10 
$ 100.00 In Mixed Billsf......... .40 


RD Gane 


WINSTON, 
| &°No postals answered, 


IN-G: 


CHOP STICKS. 


The Chinese knife and fork, made from 

| ebony. Prices post paid, 

| 1 Pair, §cts. § pair, 20cts. 10 pair, 35cts. 

50 pair, $1.50 ). M. AVERILL & Go,; 
Portland, Oregon, 


CHINESE . LILLIES. 
Chinese lillies only grow in one section of 


China, and are a prime favorite with Chinese. 

The growth and sale is controlled by one 
family, If placed ina dish of water, with a 
few pebbles at the bottom, they put forth leaves 
and blossom about Christmas. Very beautiful 
and fragrant. Bulbs by mail, 30 and 35cts.each 
(Special prices on original crates, to dealers, ) 
D. M. AVERILL & Co, 
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THE MURRES ON THE 
FARRALONES. 


How many people know that for three 

months every summer hen’s eggs in the 
markets of San Francisco have to take a 
back seat, giving precedence to the che- 
aper larger and handsomer eggs of the mur- 
re or guillemot, a sea bird which breeds in 
countless thousands upon the Farralone 
islands. A new and singular industry has 
been developed in the gathering of these 
eggs for the market by Italian and Greek 
fishermen, who peril their lives in frail 
fishing boats and in scaling the rocky isl- 
ets for the eggs of the murre. 
Three ciusters of rocky islands of volcanic 
origin, thirty miles from San Francisco, in 
the Pacific ocean, for.n the Farallones, So- 
uth Farallone being the largest and the 
only one inhabited. 

They are difficult of access, small fish- 
ing boats or an occasional out-going tug 
being the only means of transit. 

South Faralloneis about a mile in length, 
and half a mile wide, everywhere cut up 
by jagged bridges, precipitous bluffs, 
pinnacles ‘and rocky points, the highest, 
where the lighthous2 is situated, being 340 

feet above the sea. 

The whole island may be said to be a 
veritable city of birds, covering their eggs 
in dense colonies, swimming and diving 
or wheeling by thousands through the air 
with shrill, incessant cries. 

Besides the murre, which lays the mar- 
ketable eggs, tufted puffins, western gulls, 


three species of cormorants, cassin’s auk- 
let the ashy petrel and the pigeon guille- 
mot breed in large numbers. 

The eggs sell readily at twenty cents a 
dozen in the markets, and that they are 
considered valuable as a food supply is evi- 
denced by the fact that one hundred and 
sixty thousand dozen are consumed an- 
nually. 

In spite of this enormous product the 
birds seem to be almost as prolific as ev- 
er, although near the close of a season’s 
collecting, “‘runt” eggs are found. 

Two men who were left on Sugar Loaf, 
an isolated rock 185 feet high, collected 
one hundred and eight thousand murre’s 
eggs in one season. 

The eggers usually consist of twelve to 
fiftz2n men, who inspect the great rooker- 
ies eariy in the season to see if the birds 
have begun laying. 

When the time is ready to begin work, 
a curious, but necessary performance takes 
piace. The whole island is gone over and 
all the murre’s eggs within reach are 
broken or thrown into the sea. 

This is to insure fresh eggs, for the egg- 
ers maintain that an egg that has been sat 
upon for a day is unfit for market. 

The egg collecting usually begins on 
Sugar Loaf, it being warmer there and 
more protected from prevailing winds. 

This rock is reached by a boat, which 
is left in charge of a man, while four or 
five of his companions scale the dangerous 
cliffs and collect the eggs about its precipi- 
tous sides. 
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This is one of the most difficult places 
for collecting on the island, and ropes are 
made fast to enable the hardy Greeks to 
reach the more inaccessible places. 

Two ot the eggers have lost their lives 
on this rock. One of them fell into the 
sea and his body was never found. 

He had unwisely put too many eggs in- 
to his shirt, and while crossing a narrow 
shelf the eggs actually crowded him off. 

Other accidents of minor importance oc- 
cur frequently. 

One egger who had some ten dozen eg- 
gs in his shirt fell and rolled about twenty 
feet. He was uninjured, but egg soaked. 

The Great Arch, a wonder of the island, 
forming a natural bridge where the surf 
churns in from the sea beiow, is fairly cov- 
ered with murres, and even far down on 
the dizzy sides of the chasm they find a 
place for their eggs on the shelving rocks. 

Here, where it would s2em to be suicide 
to follow them, the adventurous eggers 
risk their necks to gather hundreds of 
dozens of eggs. 

The collecting outfit of the egger is sim- 
ple. A cotton flour sack is made into an 
“‘eoo shirt’? by cutting out a hole in the 
bottom for the head, and one on each _ side 
for the armholes; a gathering string about 
the mouth of the sack permits it to be dr- 
awn tightly about the waist, while a slit 
down the shirt in front makes an opening 
for stowing away the eggs. A little of 
the coarse Farallone weed. the only veget- 
ation to be found on the island, is used for 
ashirtlining. It is astonishing how many 
ot the large eggs canbe carried in such, 
a shirt, eighteen to twenty dozen being 
considered a fair load for each man. 

When an egg shirt is filled it is emptied 
into a basket to be taken to the Janding. 

If overtaken by night the eggers dump 
the eggs into a pile, sometimes containing 
one thousand dozen, until the next day. 

The eggers are themselves half pirates, 
trespassing on Uncle Sam’s islands, and 
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the United States authorities have, ona 
number of occasions, forcibly removed 
them, only to have them return at the first 
opportunity. One year the eggers secret- 
ed themselves in the great Murre Cave, 
while the revenue cutter Corwin hovered 
about the island for hours. The men live 
in caves, or in tents made of old sails and 
spars,and with a plenteous supply of mac- 
aroni and sour wing, they are a contented 
and jolly crew. Of course,they may have 
eggsin any style, and fish are plentiful. 

Besides, though the island has no trees 
and hardly any vegetation, it fairly swar- 
ms with rabbits. Amoug them are many 
beautiful silk-haired ones, said to havebeen 
placed there by the Russians, many years 
ago during thier intrenchment on the 
mainland. 

San Francisco Examiner. 


ABOUT THEN. O7 Ay 


As the time of meeting of the North- 
Western Ornithological Association draws 
near, bird students of the North-west are 
manifesting their interest in the associa- 
tion. Several veteran ornithologist have 
made themselves known to the association 
since organizing, and it is expected that 
the researches of the N O.A. will be given 
a new impetus the coming year. 

The annual meeting to be held next De- 
cember will be the largest and most inter- 
esting of anything of the kind ever held in 
the Northwest. Besides the reports of the 
officers and regular business of the associ- 
ation, there will be a number of scientific 
papers read. 

Considering that this is the first year of 
its existence, and that few of the members 
have been extensive field collectors, the 
association has accomplished a great work. 

All of the available material for a list of 
Oregon birds, has been collected and will 
be ready for publication next month. 

This list will not be complete, but will 


THE 


be by far, the largest list of birds of this 
state ever published, embracing some 240 
species. ° 

The publication of notes of Oregon birds 
has been discontinued during the summer 
months, as the members have not had time 
for preparing their notes, but will be re- 
suined after the yearly meeting. 

ARTHUR L POPE. 


Sheridan, Oregon. 


WIND CAVE. 


This wonderful cave is situated ten miles 
from Hot Springs, in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota, and was discovered by a 
cow boy in 1880 by the roar of an out-rush- 
ing current of wind, from which it takes 
name. Nothing was done in the way of 
improvement untill 1890, since then explo- 
rations have been made until ninety miles 
of passages and three thousand rooms 
have bzen found, and twelve thousand dol- 
lars have b2en expendid on inside improve- 
ments,making this the finest and largest 
cave in the known world. 

Although this cave is new and not exten- 
sively advertised it is attracting the atten- 
tion of the general public, and is pronoun- 
ced by all who see it, a wonderful work of 
nature 

There are eight different levels or tiers 
of chambers overlying each other, as an 
eight story house Each level is of differ- 
ent formation. At present there are four- 
teen routes, but only two, Sampson’s 
Palace or the short route, and Castle 
Garden or the long route, are opened to 
the public. 

Wind Cave is in the limestone forma- 
tion, but strange to say only few stalacti- 
tes or stalagmites have been found, owing 
no doubt to the extreme dry climate of this 
country. 

Calcite and quartz geodes, coral, fossils, 
a stalagmite formation resembiing popcorn, 
a calcite formation called boxwork on_ac- 
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count of its resemblence to little boxes or 
pigeon holes in a desk, are found, anda 
beautiful, delicate, white and pink form- 
ation, which out rivals any of Jack Frosts 
wonderful work. This formation is called 
frost work. Eminent seclOests say that 
the last two formations are only f 
Wind Cave. 

After a beautiful drive of ten miles north 
of Hot Springs in a fine four horse tally 
ho coach one arrives at the cave, and after 
a good dinner at the Wind Cave Hotel, 
every thing is in readiness to make a trip 
into the cave. 

Descending one hundred and fifty-five 
feet on easy stairs we arrive in the first 
room, the Brides Chamber. This room is 
notlarge, but was so named by a romantic 
couple being married there some years ago. 

We then pass Lincoln’s Fireplace. Prai- 
rie Dog Town, Snow-ball Room, Church 
Stzeple, and into the Post Office. This 
room is one half mile from the entrance, 
and was so named by the perfect box wo- 
rk on the ceiling resembling post office 
boxes. The room is about two hundred 
feet iong by sixty feet wide with a dome 
about eighty feet high. From here we go 
into Red Hall, so named on account of the 
wa Is being of ared formation. The room 
is larger than the Post Office, and of a 
more regular appearance. 

The next is White Room, 
Opera, Devil’s Lookout, Milton’s Study, 
Sampson’s Palace, Swiss Scenery, Quee- 
n’s Drawing Room, and the Methodist 
Church, which is one mile from the entr- 
ance. From here we go into the Giant’s 
Causway, Lena’s Arbor and Capitol Hall. 

This is the largest room on the short 
route containing about three quarters of 
an acre with a very rough, picturesque 
appearance. The ceiling being from forty 
to fifty feet high. A number of Rochester 
lamps are suspended from the ceiling of 
this room, and the effect is wonderful, giv- 
ing one a small idea of how electric lights 
will bring out the scenery. 


ound in 


then Grand 
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The next room is the Amphitheatre, then 
Turtle Pass with the monster Turtle, and 
then the Confederate Cross Roads. This 
is the junction of the Sampson’s Palace 
route, to the Garden of Eden, and the Ca- 
stle Garden route to the Fair Grounds and 
Pearly Gates. The next room is the 
Stone Quarry, being as natural a stone 
quarry as any one could find. Thestone, 
which is Lime, lies in layers about ten in- 
ches thick. and some very fine blocks and 
slabs have been quarried. Bishop’s Gaze 
isthe next point of interest , being a crev- 
ice one hundred and twenty-five feet high, 
and lighted with one hundred candles. 
Then we pass into Fallen Flats, two miles 
from the entrance and three hundred and 
fifty feet below the surface. This is the 
lowest point on this reute. We then as- 
cend Cliffclimbers Delight, a climb of six- 
ty feet on easy stairs, to Five Points, a 
place where five routes connect. 

Next comes Omaha Bee Office, W. C. 
T. U. Hall, Silent Lake, Daily Nebraska 


State Journal, Cathedral, with its piano, 
whose keys are long clear stalactites, 
that give a ciear mellow musical tone 
when struck with a pen knife. 

The next room is the Garden of Eden, 
two and one half miles from the entrance, 
and the end of this route. This room con- 
tains about one half an acre and on a 11 
sides can be seen the beautiful white and 
pink frostwork. Exclamations of surprise 
and pleasure are heard on every hand from 
start to finish. A very faint idea of the 
rare beauties, the varied and peculiar for- 
mations, can be conveyed in language. 

They must be seen to realize the extent, 
the grandeur, the sublimity of this wond- 
erful place. The air is not damp, nor does 
water drop from the roof, except in a few 
places, and a uniform temperature of 45° 
degrees is maintained throughout the year. 


GEO.A. STABLER. 


It is reported by good authority that the 
Denny pheasant sometimes lays her eggs in 


other nests than her own. 


WRITTEN FOR THE OREGON NATURALIST: 


RARE MINERALS FOUND ON 
NEW YORK ISLAND. 


The resources of New York Island have beeu 
added to, in the finding of Monazite, a Phos- 
phate of Cerium, Zanthanium and Thallium, 
and Zenotime a Phosphate of Yttrium, by the 
digging of the Mica Schists at one hundred and 
eighty-fifth street. They were found by Mr. 
William Niven the well known mineralogist, 
and I also found them there. The Monazite in 
large quantities. The first is in waxey greenish 
crystals and the last in flesh colored scales. 

These are both rare, theMonazite being found 
at Notero in Norway. at Norwich, Connec- 
ticut, and in North Carolina. The Zenotime in 
Norway, Sweeden and Georgia. 

Besides being minerals of scarce metals they 
are used in making the famous incandescent 
light, also they are of interest to the chemist 
for experiment in his laboratory, 

In one of this group of Yttrium and Thorium 
m.nerals, namely Clevite, Proffesor Ramsay has 
just discovered the presence of the elements Ar- 
gon and Helium and the statement has been 
made that.all of the mimerals of this group con- 
tain these new elements more or less. 

The crystals found are said to be worth 
many thousand dollars. 


Prof. ARTHUR M, Epwarps, M. D. 
Newark, N, J. 


Most young collectors, and in fact, older per- 
sons of experlence,are often surprised to hear 
that garnets come in other colors than red, 

It seems quite common, to speak of the gar- 
net shade, yet garnets are of almost every color 
from a yellow toa green, The Bohemian gar- 
nets represent the supposed constant color, 

Grossularite garnets are found in California, 
fine almandite ginets in Alaska, yellow-green 
in Arizona, and fine garnets have been shown 
recently, reported to have been found in East- 
ern Oregon, 
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EASTERN DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY THE ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


CE fe bye el Dest 

If you receive a copy of this number 
and havenot sent us your subscription, 
do not delay it a moment ionger. We 
have sent many samples, but this cannot 
continue always. 

Mr. H. C. Higgins, Cincinnatus, N. Y. 
is chairman of the **Division of nesting of 
the Wilsoa Ornith>lozical Chapter’ of 
the Agassiz Association. The last report 
of the chapter. entitied, ‘“ The American 
Crow, and prepared by Mr F. L. Burns, 
was a masterpiece. 

We are in receipt of a series of **Guide 
Books’ for the Student of Natural History 
edited by Edward Knobel, and pnblished 
by Bradlee Whidden. Boston. The series 
consists of, Trees and Shrubs of NewEnglan+, 
Ferns and Evergrens of Mw Englund, The 
Butterflies of New England, and The Beetles 
of Mw England, They are printed on fine 
glazed paper and at the low price of fifty 
cents, ar2 to be recommended to every 
studeat. 

Look out for the man with the fine set 
of 26 Mongolian Pheasants eggs, collected 
and positively identified by himself. 

Remember it is far better to establish one 
fact in the life history of a bird than to add 
its skin, nestand eggs to your collection. 

We want every Eastern observer to 
send their finds, takes and items of interest 
to Dr.C. C. Purdum, City Hospital, Bal- 
timore, Md. Any article, never mind how 
long, so long as it is of interest to the stu- 
dent of natural history, will be accepted 
and published, if of authentic origin and 
real worth. We all see some curious things 
during the year. Tak2 a few minutes to 
write them up, and thus confer a favor 
upon the three thousand readers of the 
OREGON NATURALIST. 


We have the promise of a few lessons 
on “The Anatomy of Birds.” by ‘‘Ossa.”’ 
These articles will be presented in a con- 
cise, though scientific manner and with 
the articles and a specimen before you 
much knowledge may be acquired if an in- 
terest and attention is given the subject. 
Address all Eastern communications to 
C.C Purdum, Baltimore City Hospital, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


BILL OF WHITE HEADED GULL, (¥% nat. size.) 


WINTER BIRD LIFE IN SOUTHERN 
MASSACIIUSETTS. 


C. C. PurDuUM. 


Continued from page 122, 


Before considering the different individuals 
of the order of Longifennes or long-winged 
swimmers, it will be well to glance somewhat 
su erficially at the anatomical peculiarities, or 
rather Characteristics. The wings in a typlcal 
Lowngipenne will be long and pointed, reaching 
when closed to the base, and in many cases 
beyond, the base of the tail, and in some cases 
he tar 3s 
usually rather lengthened than otherwise and 
oftenest of twelve rectrices. 


even beyond the ezd of the tail, 


The legs are 
perfectly below the center of gravity when the 
The tibize are 
naked below and the anterior toes palmate. 


bird is in a horizontal position. 


This order, which may be recognized among 
web-footed birds by the foregoing external 
characters, is rather less substantially put to- 
gether than either of the two preceeding groups 
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mentioned — not that its components are not 
sufficiently related to each other, but because the 
essential points of structure are shared to a con- 
siderable extent by other groups. ‘Thus, the 
osteological resemblances of the longipennine 
birds with loons, auks and plover, are quite 
close, while the digestive system ag-zees In gen- 
eral characters with that cf other fish-eatiug 
birds. 
acteristics of Larzdae; including Gulls Terns e/c, 


First, let us consider some of the char- 
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Th's family includes four leading genera, all 
of which occur in North America, 

The bill is of moderate length. The upper 
mandible may be either longer or shorter than 
the lower; the commissure verv large. The eyes 
are of moderate size and aie placed directly over 
the angle of the mouth, Tue wings are 
long, broad, strong, pointed, with little or no 
concavity. Tne thighs are-entirely covered and 


concealed, The anterior tocs are of moderite 


BILL OF LAUGHING GULL, (24 natura: siz>.) 


length, the middle, usually about equal to the 
tarsus. The'’claws are fully developed, com- 
pressed, curved, more or iess acute, the edge 
of the middle, dilated, but not serrated. The 
body is generally rather full, but sometimes 
slender. Neck rather loug, head of moderate 
size. The plumage is soft, close and thick,sim- 
ple in color, white, black, brown, or pearl-blue 
predominating; bright tints are hardly fond, 
ezcept on the bill or feet, or as a temporary 
condition. The sexes are alikein color, but the 


TO THE READERS OF THE 
NATURALIST, 

Two rather unusual incidents in the bird 
world happened here early in the spring. Two 
robins buiit a nest near the ladies dormitory, in 
a pine tree. For sume unknown reason the 
nest was deserted. 
with an economical eye took possession of the 
deserted home and soon altered the nest to suit 


Soon after a pair of doves 


their taste where they were successful in rear- 
ing their young, 

Two robins attempted to build a nest in a 
tree near that in which the above nest was 


plum gz varies great’y wih age and season, 

The representatives of this class, in this lo- 
cality, areas follows: Skua, AZegrdestr7s squa. 
Stercorartus lonricawlis, 
Kittiwake; Great Black- 
backed Gull; Zarus marinus. American Her- 


Pomarine Jaeger; 
Rissa tridactylus, 
ring Gull; Larus argentatus smithsonianus, 
and the Bonaparte’s Gull, Leraus piilad lphia 
of which we will speak further in our next 
paper. 

(To be cotinued) 


built. They had the nest about half done 
when the sparrows commenced to carry it 
away, and despite all the robins could d® their 
They 
tried it again and met with the same result and 


nest was destroyed and carried away. 


finally gave up in despair, 
L. S. HOPKINS. 
Antioch College, 
Obio. 


Yellow Springs, 


The Oregon Naturalist will be sent for the 
remainder of year, free to all new subscribers. 


—— 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL-GEOGRAPHY. 


(Continued from page 119) 


Let us now, after having reviewed the gen- 
eral distribution of Dizerizal Lepidoptera. exam- 
ine into the dispersion of a few genera and spe- 
cies of the Wocturnal Lepidoptera,commencing 
with the great family Sfzmg7do2. and taking, 
forexample our familiar Derlephild daucus, 
which has a very wide distribution, being spread 
over portions of the West Indies, North America 
and Europe; while the beautiful Chverocampa 
Nerei isconfined to the sub-tropical regions of 
the O'd World, being found in Natal, Sierre Le- 
one, Italy, Greece and Ceylon. Sphinx guingue 
macu ata and sat lita is confined to the United 
States and parts of Canada. The beauuful 
Smerinthus humolinit is contned to Natal, 
The 


Mee 


and Coegrisosa austravasiae to Australia. 


beautiful genera Cran dae of which 
hive 


and in the West Indies, 


representatives in the Oriental regions 
Take the sub-family 
Per tcopidae, which are exclus vely West Indian 
forms, On glancing over a case or two and 
placing them by side a case of Helicontis we 
notice a striking similarity, so it is the same be- 
tween the Uranzas and /apelros, 

However it is not the subject of this paper to 
discuss the imitative characteristic as displayed 
in the Insect World ,but at some future time to 
to pay some attention to this delightful field 
of study, 

As has before been stated the original home 
of the above group is the West Indies, that 
they are confined thereto with the exceptions 
of Bizarda optima which is found scattered in 
parts of the Malayan Archipelago; Zuschema 
flavata in Timor; Zusch-ma bellona is dispers- 
ed through-out a greater portion of India, while 
Proesos mariana is found in Australia, and 
Evasmia pulchells isa native of North India. 

Agein we find a number of beautiful species 
of this group to be spread over portions of South 
America, such as Aucyane meluxantha and 
E, glauca, of Brazil. 

We pass now to the Aombycidoe proper, of 
of which we have representattves in most every 
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country of the globe. The number of North 
American species 1s very great, hence we will 
only mention a few. Take the Se/urniidae, 
such as Sama cecropia, spreading over a great 
portion of the United States and parts of Can- 
ada; while Sama cal/eta is confined to portions 
of Mexico, Telea polyphemus is foui 

North and South America, tics t 
is dispersed over the United States and paiis 
of Canada. The beautiful 77vopfeunoe are con- 
fined to North India. Vhe genus /yferchirea 
is a very large one, having a very wide distri- 
bution over the Western Hemisphere, being: 
well represented in other countries. 


while 


Again let us pass on and take as an examp- 
le of very wide distribution Heliothys Armigera 
of the genus Ay/entes being found in Europe, 
Gibralter, Navigators island, Rio de Janeiro, 
Nat. 1, Congo, Venezuela, parts of the United 
States, West Indies, India, Australia and Cey- 
lon, while Ludryus grata and Euglyphia hie- 
r glyphica are confmed to parts of North 
America, 

The great and interesting family Mocturide 
are found to be dispersed over the earths surface 
but are more abun.laatiy found upon the Ame- 
rican continent. The group 7rigonodes are 
contined to parts of India, China, Africa, Aus- 
tralia and Java. Sois the family Ca¢aco/Za con- 
fined to the Nor h American continent, while 
the family Geomet;ide is spread over the whole 
northern hemisphere. 

The last group that can be mentioned in a 
paper of this nature is the “7 rteZzas which is 
mostly confined to Brazil and greatly resembles 
to a certain degree our Papi/ios, 

Such though briefly , I have attempted a re- 
view of the distribution of some of the more im- 
portant families, gen-ra and species of butter- 
flies and moths as they are dispersed over the 
earth’s suiface, aided by the prevailing winds. 

The distribution of snecies constantly takes 
place overlapping one another, until we have a 
commingling of forms representing as many cli- 
mates or zones. 

In one given territory of a subtropical or 
south temperite nature such as Japan, we 
have an overlapping of Asiatic, Australian, Af- 
rican, European and North American forms all 
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commingled into one great fauna, which has 
called the especiul attention of the geographical 
naturalists fora number of years in solving, 
and they are nowhere complete as yet. 

«« Another important factor,” says Dr,A.R. 
Wallace, in his /s/and Life, page 73, connect- 
ed in this field of investigation, ‘‘is the imm- 
ense antiquity of insects, and the longpersistence 
of many of the best marked types. ” 

The rich insect fauna of the Miocene period 
in Switzerland, consisting largely of genera still 
inhabiting Europe, and toa considerable extent 
identical, or almost so, with living species. 

Out of 156 genera of Swiss fossil beeties, no 
less, than 114 are still living; and the general 
character of the species is like that of the exist- 
ing fauna of the southern hemisphere in a some 
what more southern latitude. 

Well mayIask: What existing forms have 
we today, likely to give us a fiint resemblance 
of a once tropical insect fauna spread over the 
earth’s surface, before the cooling process had 
set in? 

Such questions as these present themselves 
to us when studying out such problems. 

These subjects will have to be left for some 
future time, also will I devote a paper to the 
subject of ‘‘Paloe-Entomolog) *which comes in 
direct harmony with the study of the distribu- 
tion of insects. ‘ 

Drawing the line of comparison with such a 
marked degree of certainty as Dr. Wallace does 
all through his delightful work, the reader, 
wheu he has done with its perusal will have 
gained many important points that are laid 
down in these practical lessons. 

It is hoped that the student will follow as 
close as he can the line of investigation as is 


outlined by Dr. Wallace. 
A.S.VAN WINKLE. 


TAXIDERMY. 


HOW TO EMBALM 
These receipts are the ones generally soll 
and used by the persons who have done the 
most presentable work embalming, which at the 
best isa very poor substituta for skinning and 


properly poisoning and mounting. Any method 
of embalming will be found to be very unsat- 
isfactory,and not to be recommended. 

*Receipt for embalming birds and small 
animals. 


Nux Vomica, I drachm, 
Alum, 6 ounces, 
Arsenic, 13, os 

Gum camphor, Di 0 

Sal ammoniac, 19 dractims. * 
Calomel, Plas Ht: 
Chloride of zinc, Salat 


Chloride of sodium, (salt.) 3 ounces, 
Pulverize each separately and mix by passing 
through a fine sieve. 

For small birds take out the entrails,and fill 
with the powder. 

For larger birds remove the skin, powder it 
and the carcass well, replace in skin, place the 
specimen in the position desired, while itis green, 
Be VWVe ices 
The next receipt is evilentiy the Wickershei- 


tie it and allow it to.dry. 


mer solution worked over. 


‘© FOR MAMMALS 


White arsenic, 2 ounces. 
Carbonate of potash, 34 ounce. 
Salt—petre, 3% ounce. 
Sulphate of potash, I ounce. 


Fine salt, 3 pounds. 


Borax, 2 ounces, 

Dissolve in 17 pints of hot water, add one 
pint of glycerine, and and after the solution has 
become cold add seven pints of alcohol, 

Remove tne eyes and entrails, substituting 
cotton therefor and place the specimen in the 
liquid, allowing if to remiin for several days. 

Then take specimen out of the solution, tie 
in position and dry. WEB Ma 

The next receipt and method has been proved 
to be the best. 

Birds embalmed with this powder, more than 
twelve years ago, are now ina good state of 
preservation. 

Mix intimately, 

One pound of powdered alum. 

One pound of powdered arsenic, 

Three pounds of fine salt. 

Four ounces of corrosive sublimate. 
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Take out, through the mouth, the eyes and 
brain of the subject. Take out the entrails. 
For birds, push a wire through each foot 
and leg, so that the ends willcome out within 
the cavity from which entrails was taken, 
Twist ends of wire together. Fi!] skull and 
body with the powder, and sew the opening. 
Make a cut lengthwise under each wing and 
fill with the powder. Set glass eyes in the head, 
Put bird on stand, and tie in position until 
dry and rigid. Small mammals are treated in 
like manner, but need not have the legs wired. 
Extreme care should always be exercised when 
handling or using any preparation containing 
arsenic or mercury, on account of their poison— 


ous properties, 


ELIEEDINOTES: 

On June 1, 1894, while collecting with Mr. 
Wade H.Pipes, near Sunnyside, Oregon, we 
flushed a Parkmans Wren from the foot of a fir 
tree. On examining the place from where she 
had flown, we discovered a nest and tive fresh 
eggs. 

Tne bark hid been separated from the tree 
about a oot from the ground and the nest was 
placed under the bark, 

Leaving the nest and returning on June 5, 
we found the bird sitting on a set of six eggs, 

After packing the eggs, I removed the nest 
which seemed to be large, but noticed nothing 
When 
I found that there was an old nest under the 
Removing the top nest I found a 


unusual until [ started to examine it. 


new one. 
dead wren setting On five eggs. 

We immediately held a post mortem exam— 
ination, but finding no cause for death, suppos- 
ed it was a case of heart failure. 

From the condition of the bird and the con- 
tents of the eggs, which were just beginning to 
dry up I would say that the bird had been dead 
twelve or fourteen days. 

[I suppose that the male, immediately after 
the death of his first wife, had procured anoth- 
er and started bis second house on what he 
considered a solid foundation. 

While collecting with Mr.R.S.Stryker, out 
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by Fulton, on the 19 of last April we noticed 
another circumstance in this same line of 
observation. 

We were going up a canyon looking for 
Western Winter Wren’s nests, when Mr.Stry- 
ker found a nest of that species in the side of 
an upturned root a few feet from the creek, 

From where he was standing he could see 
that there was a bird on the nest, but when he 
approached the nest he discovered that the bird 
was dead. Removing it from the nest and ex- 
amining it, we found ;that it was a full grown 
bird of the same species as the nest, and had 
not been dead more than two or three days, at 
the most. 

Irom the appearance of the nest we were sure 
that it was at least a year old, 

We could find no cause for death and I sup- 
posed that the bird had hatched a brood there 
the year before, and, had probably gone back 
in there for shelter and died. 


WILLIAM S.FINLEy, 


Portlan.!, Oregon. 


NEW YORK STATE INDIAN RELICS. 


Although in New York State the beeutiful 
semi precious stone bird points are not found 
that aie so common in Oregon, New Mexlco 
and other Pacific and Western States, we find 
many fine arrow an: spear heads, mortars, 
The 
are rather few in numbers in the south central 


beads, celts,axes, gorg-ets, etc. mortars, 
part of the State but I have had the good luck 
to find one last April in a pile of stones. 

Doubtless it had been brought from the f-elus 
near the creeks where many of the finest relics 


are found. ‘he finest relic ever found here 
or in any other part of the state in the line of 
beads, was found on Ouk Hill, about five miles 
from Newark Valley, by a farmer, It was madeof 
green porphyry carved in the shape of a duck 
and is highly polished fora relic of this kind, 
It was first sent to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Natural History in NewYork, where a cast was 
mide of it, it 1s now in the collection of a friend 
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of mine. In this valley of the Western branch 
of the Susquehannah River, are many Indian 
mounds, which before the summer is over I 
expect to explore. I would like to correspond 
wlth Archzeologists of the West, 


LEE Roy J. TAPPAN. 
Newark Valley, N.Y. 


NEST OF THE MAGPIE. 


Description of a nest of the American magpie 
taken in Whitman county, Washington. 

March 22 a pair of magpies commenced to 
build their nest, eight feet from the ground, in 
a smail balm tree, — located in a dense thick- 
et of thorn shrubs, close by a small creek: — 
by first laying and interlacing small twigs of 
thorn, seemingly those having the most sj ines 
on them. The twigs were laid and buil led up 
until the nest proper was forined, 
between the twigs was filled with mud as the 


All spaces 
work progressed. The nest was then lined 
with fine roots, 

April 10 a roof was begun, made in the man- 
ner and of like material as the nest proper. 

This roof was built until it entirely covered 
the substructure, and becamea part of it, leav- 
ing only a suitable hole on the east side for exit, 
and a much smaller opening on the opposites de, 

The nest was now a bulky structure of dried 
mud and twigs, impervious to wind or rain. 

Leaves of the pine were then laid and arranged 
upon the roots previously used as lining. long 
horse hair incorporated with the leaves fiuished 
the lining, and the nest was complete. 

On May first the first egg was laid; on each 
alternate day one egg,until on May seventh the 
fourth and last egg was laid. Incubation began 
on the succeeding day. 

The eggs measureing 1.23x .81, 1I.22x.80, 
1.27 x .82, and 1,26 x .82, are pale, of a very 
slight greenish tinge and thickly spotted and 
dashed over the entire surface, with brown 
and paler purplish brown, 

The nest is a heavy bulky struciure; over 21 
inches in height, including the roof or covering 
and quite dilficult to handle, owing to the 


multitude of thorns projecting from al! sides, 
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In the selection of a nesting site, all the 
materiais were close at hand and easy to obtain 
some of the thorn was dead, thus furnishing 
the twigs. The mud was obtained from the 
banks of the stream that furnished the fine roots, 
the pine leaves from a tree growing close by the 
thorns, and the horse hair, that had caught on 
the thorns could be had in sufficient quantity for 
the purpose. 

After a week, the nest was taken, for the 
reason that some boys having discovered the 
nest were about to destroy it, the magpie being 
a bird ofill repute among them, not undeservedly 
so, for it has a strong habit of picking grnbs 
from the cattle’s h.des, — 

Would it stop with the grubs. all would be 
well, but not content with grubs alone, it 
continues, and a raw spet once found is pe ked 
by the magpie in their desire for flesh food, 

AC Be AG 


HOW MINFRALS CHANGE COLOR. 


It may not be generally known that many 
minerais lose their color or fade when expored 
to light. 
keep their most finely colored specimens in a 
Fluorite is especially liable to fade 


Experienced collectors frequently 


dark place 
Amazon stone, however, sometimes gains in 
color when exposed to light. 
A greenish gray feldspar from the granite veins 
of Ammerberg has been found to assume a 
bright emerald green when exposed to the air 
Experiments made by placing fragments in 
sealed tubes and exposing them to the light for 
a year, led to the conclusion that air and moist- 
ure had noinfluence, but that light alone effect- 
ed the change in color. 


I ain glad to say that I have never received 
more (or even as many) replies to my notices, 
than those in the ‘* Oregon Naturalist ” and [ 
think it is the best advertising medium I have 
ever tried. I exchanged all my sets listed in the 


Aug. No. ten days after the paper arrived. 


WALTON MITCHELL. 
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SOME OREGON MAMMALS. 
THE JUMPING MOUSE. 
Zapus hudsonius, (sp.?) 


No rodent in the writer’s collection has ex- 
cited more interest than has a mounted speci- 
men of the Jumping Mouse, (sometimes mis- 
called ‘* Jaboa.’’) 

This little natural curiosity is of a dirty 
yellow color on the dorsal surface, fading inte a 
slaty central line, which in specimens from 
Northern Washington show a distinct pear 
shaped pattern. The length of the head and 
body is abont three inches, while the tail is 
five iuches aud extremely slender towards the 
tip. The fore limbs are short and weak while 
the hind limbs are very long, yiving the animal 
the exact appearance of a minature kangaroo 
with a very large head. 

Jumping Mice are found in favorable local- 
ties inallthe foot hills of the Coast Range 
Mountains in Oregon ani] Washington, (jrob 
ably other localities of which the writer has 
no knowledge.) On the oce-n side of the 
range they may be found directly on the sea 
boird; in fact during Jest Summer a number 
were cay tured on the peninsula which separates 
Yaquina Bay from the ocean, 

Their food consists of plants, and grain 
when obtainable, which they gather in their 
internal cheek pouches with which they are 
provided; and what is not at once eaten is 
sto.ed in the nest for future use. 

The nest is composed of dry grass and situated 
at the end of a hole burrowed about two feet 
under the surface of the ground. In this nest 
the animal hibernates during the winter months 
and in it also the young 
the spring, generaily four in number, 

When at rest or undisturbed the Jumping 
Mouse rests the whole of the meta-tarsus on the 
ground; the toes of the hind limbs being on 
the onter side and in front of those of the fore 


are born in 


feet and in this manner they will shuffle along, 
The writer was fortunate in having in_ his 
possession two living specimens for a while, 


perfectly healthy and active, from which the 


2 
following notes were made. They never 
attempted to walk upright but would run 
around on all fours, nsing on their hind feet to 
survey any taller obiect, and, when satisfied 
would settle down on all four feet again 

The average length cleared in a single 
bound when jumping was three feet and the 
highest elevation reached was thirteen inches, 

Experiments were made to ascertain if they 
would jump a perpendicular height, but when 


placed in a narrow box with sides a foot high, 
they could not be induced to make any attempt 
to spring up the sides, but when alarmed would 
only cower in a corner, They seemed to rely 
on hearing more than sight to warn them of 
danger, and would take alarm at the striking 
of a match quicker than anything else. 

After a few hours in captivity they showed no 
fear of being handled, and would play all over 
the writer’s person. 

So far naturalists have recognised but one 
species of Zapus in North America, but there 
are undoubtedly more, which future investi. 
gators will show. 


BERNARD J. BRETHERTON. 
McCoy, OREGON. 


To any one who will send the names of eight 
new subscribers to the Oregon Naturalist and 
$ 4.00, a copy of ‘‘ Nests and Eggs of North 
American Birds,” by Oliver Davie, — Fifth edi- 
tion, — will be sent as a premium. This is the 
new edition, now in press, 700 pages, printed 
on five laid paper and handsomely bound in 
cloth. This will be thoroughly revised, aug- 
mented, and profusely illustrated. Price, $2.25. 


For the addresses of two new subscri- 
bers and one dollar, a copy of the Oregon Nat- 
uralist will be sent free for one year, or, three 
subscriptions for one dollar, 


For 75 cents, the Oregon Naturalist will be 
sent toany address in the United States for one 
year, and in addition, Scott’s, fifty-sixth edition 
Catalogue of U.S. and Foreign Postage Stamps, 
will be sent, as soon as out. 
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A. FRAGMENT OF GEOLOGY. 


Where the Coiumbia River breaks through the 
Cascade Mountains there are found, beneath 
the overlying lava: First, Along the water’s 
edge, and for about fifteen feet upward, a very 
coarse conglomerate of rounded _porphyritic 
pebbles and bowlders of all sizes up to five or 
six feet in diameter, cohering by an imperfectly 
lithified earthy paste. 

Second, Above this conglomerate is a very 
distinct, irregular, old ground surface bed, in 
which are found silcified stumps, with their roots 
spreading out over twenty feet in diameter and 
penetrating into the bowlder material beneath 
evidently 2 sé#z, This is undoubtedty an old 
forest ground surface, 

Third, 


surface, and therefore inclosing the erect stumps, 


Resting directly on this ground 


is a layer of stratified sandstone, two or three 
feet thick, fiiled with beautiful impressions of 
leaves of several kinds of forest trees, possibly 


of the very trees about whose silicified bases 


they are found. ‘Tnis layer is not continuous, 

like the ground surface on which it. rests, 
Fourth. 

layers, rests a coarse conglomerate similar to 


the 


Above this stratified leaf-béaring 


that beneath at water-level, Scattered 
about in the 


conglomerate and in the stratified sand-stone, 


lower part of this upper 
and sometimes lying in the dirt-bed beneath it, 
are fragments of trunks and branches of oaks 
and conifers, in a silicified or lignitized condi- 
tion, They are evidently silicified drift-wood. 

Fifth, and 
resting upon it, rise the layers of lava, mostly 
columnar basalt, one above another, to a 
height of more than 3,000 feet. 

All these facts were noted and studied by 
Professor Le Conte, who drew the following 
order of events from them. 

First The region of the Columbii River 


was a forest, probably a valley, overgrown by 


Above this last conglomerate, 


conifers and oaks. The subsoil of this forest 
was a coarse bowlder drift produced by erosion 
of some older rocks. 

Second. By excess of water, either by ‘loods 


or changes of level, the trees were killed, their 
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leaves shed and buried in mud, and their trunks 
rotted to stumps, 

Third, 
coarse drift containing drift-wood, covered up 


Tumultuoas and rapid deposit of 


the forest ground and the still rem vining stumps, 
one hundred, perhaps several hundred, feet in 


thickness. 

Fourth. Thesurface thus formed was ero- 
ded into hills and dales. 

Fifth. Then followed the outburst of lava 


in successive flows, perhaps for a long period of 
time, and the silicification of the wood and the 
cementation of the drift by the percolation of 
the hot alkaline waters containing sil.ca, as 
happens so commonly in sub-lava drifts. 

Sixth .Finaily followed the process of erosion, 
by which the present stream channels, whether 
main. or tributary, have been cut to their enor- 
mous depth. 

The great masses of sediment sent down to the 
sea from the primary Cascade range, forming a 
thick off-shore deposit, gave rise in its turn at the 
end of the Miocene to the upheaval of the Coast 
range, and, coiuc: feutiy Lierewith, the Cascade 
Mountains were rent along the axis into enor- 
mous fissures from which outpoured the grand 
lava floods, buitding higher the mountains and 
covering the country for great distances. 

This is probably the grandest and most 
extraordinary lava flow which ever took place 
in the world, covering as it does an area of 
about 200,000 square miles of the Western 
States and Territories. Commencing in Mid_ 
dle California as separate streams, in Northern 
California it becomes a flood, completely mant- 
ling the smaller inequalities, and flowing a- 
round the greater inequalities. In Northern 
Oregon and Washington it becomes an absol- 
utely universal flood, beneath which the whole 
original face of the conntry, with its hills and 
dales, mountains and valleys, lie buried several 
thousand feet, {[t covers the greater portion of 
Northern California and Northwestern Nevada, 
nearly the whole of Oregon Washington, and 
Idaho, and runs far into British Columbia on 
the north. The average thickness of this tre- 
mendous flood is probably not far from 2,000 
feet. This is shown where the Columbia, Des- 
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Chutes, Snake, Salmon, and other rivers cut 
through it. Its greatest thickness is not less 
than 3,700 feet, as demonstrated by Professor 
Le Conte. 

To produce this enormous thickness many 
successive fiows took place, and very long 
during 


periods of time must have elapsed 


which the volcanic actions were going on, 


** Report of an examination of the Upper Col- 
umlia River, (Page 99,)” 
by Lieut. THOMAS W. SYMONS. 


Every collector should embrace the opportunity 
to secure a specimen of Itacolumite or flexible 
sand-stone, now offered by Mr. R. D. Hay in 
another column, To quote from an authority, 
‘* [taco!umile, 1S a peculiar metamorphic schis- 
tose 1ock accompanying talcose slate and schists, 
e¢ mposed principally of quartz grains and hyd- 
Its flexibility is peculiar bending 


rous mica. as 


aS OUMa melt 


though made of short joints, 
Brazi!, the Ural mountains, and parts of the 
United S:ates, particularly those sections where 


there is gold, 


As the result of a blast on the Lower 
Columbia, Rev. Roland D, Grant of this city, 


secured some excellent Chalbazites, 


CUUBSRAKES 


We give a list of Magazines with the sub- 
scription price of each and the price which. we 
can furnish them with the Oregon Naturalist. 

WirH NA URALIST 


THE AQUARIUM §1.00 SanwL.2)5. 
GAMELAND, $1.00 “° Smale 215. 
MINERAL COLLECTOR $1.00 ** Seen 2 5. 
THE Niprotocist, $1.co ‘* Sei La T'S). 
THE Doc FANCIER, 50cts. seus Cts. 
UNIVERSAL EXCHANGES cts. “‘ OCS (ice 
FARMERS MONTHLY, 50 cts ‘ CO ORME IS 
BUSINESS JOURNAL, 50 cts. ‘* Somos. cts; 
BALTIMORE CACTUSJOURNAL, 50c. 75 cts. 


EVERGREEN STATE PHILATELIST, 25cts. 55 cts 
THE Iowa ORNITHOLOGIST 4octs. 65cts. 
THE NUMISMATIsT, $1.00. $1.25 
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Queries and Replies. 


[We invite contributions to this column from 
any subscriber who has a question to ask, or 
who can answer a question asked by some one 
else. The only condition will be: the utmost 
brevity consistent with clearness of statement, 
and that questionsare not asked that can read- 
ily be answered by consulting a dictionary or 


an encyclopedia. | 


(10.) Does the Denny Pheasant raise more 
than one brood a year? C.H.B. Boston, Mass. 


It is not true that the male ring-neck assists 
either in the incubation or rearing of the young, 

Pheasants at an early age become self reliant 
and seek their own food. ‘he hen is very shy 
at this ume and does not often appear except at 
morning or evening, The cock being bolder 
is often seen with the brood, but, not in charge 
of it, As soon as the young are three weeks 
old, which is as early as they are often seen with 
acock, they are large enough to take care of 
themselves and rely on neither parent for food 
or direction, Their gregarious instinct keeps 
them together, I am firmly convinced that the 
hens do not raise a second brood in any year, 

I have much evidence against that theory and 
absolutely nothing but bald assertion in its 


favor, M. O. LOWNSDALE 


(Grere)) 
Sept. 24 


Observed the Lewis Wood-pecker, 
Is that not late for this locality ? 
I would like to hear from observers, through 
the Oregon Naturalist; as to this bird’s range. 
How far north do they go and where do they 
winter ? also any notes on their migration. 
C. W. SWALLow, 


(12) I have acoin, on one side is the leg- 
end “U.S, Subsistence Department,’’surround- 
ing a spread eagle, on the reverse, ‘* Good for 
one ration.” surrounded by a wreath. Will 
some collector tell me what coin it is? 


U. J. Hood River. 


‘ 


Until January 1, The Oregon Naturalist and 
The Evergreen Stute Philatelist, will be sent to 


any address one year, for only 55 cents. 
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your subscription has expired. A prompt re- 
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392 MORRISON ST. 


Portland, Oregon. 


OCTOBER, 1895. 


URALIST, and be in line to receive our 
Christmas Number. 

The remainder of this year will be sent 
free to all new subscribers. 

The following books and lists have been 
received. 


“Proceedings of the Tacoma Academy 
of Science.”” A 34 page pamphlet devoted 
entirely to ‘‘Is it Mount Tacoma, ro Rain- 
ier?’”’? by Hon. James Wickersham. It is 
of more than local interest; embodying 
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all the evidence obtainable, bearing on the 
subject. 

“Proceedings of the Portland Society of 
Natural History. Vol. 2, Part 3.” A 24 pa- 
ge supplement to the Catalogue of Maine 
Plants with notes, by Merritt L. Fernald. 

This pamphlet makes thetotal number of 
species and varieties of species, of plants 
in Maine, 1656. 

List | of | Publications | of the | Smith- 
sonian Institution | for sale orexchange. | 
May, 1894. | 26 pages. ; 

J. H. Johnson, Great Western Gun 
Works, Pittsburgh, Penn., 52 page illus- 
trated catalogue of every thing used by the 
sportsman and hunter. 

Frank Blake Webster Company, Hyde 
Park, Mass. 32 page catalogue and price 
list, illustrated, of ‘‘Every thing Required 
by Naturalists.” 

Every subscriber. new and old, will re- 
ceive a beautiful hand colored plate of the 
Western Yellow-bellied Flycatcher and 
nest, now in preparation for the Christ- 
mas number. Leading articles for Novem- 
der are, A list of the birds of Oregon, 
Evolution and Disease, Preservation of 
Ophidians, Water Agates, Florida Blue 
Jaya .ete. 


Red PIPE-STONE, not sand-stone. 

By an unfortunate omission on the part 
of our proof reader, not discovered until 
after going to press, Mr. E. C. Swigert, of 
Gordon, Neb., in his advertisement in an- 
other column, is made to offer sandstone 
pipes. It should read, fine long tobacco 
bags, with good red pipe-stone pipe, $ 4.00 
and $5 00 each. 


The new edition of ‘* Davie,s Nests and Eggs 
of North Amer.cin Birds, ”’ will soon be out, 

We were allowed to see some sketches of our 
Western birds, drawn from life, especially for, 
and to be used in the forthcomng work, ind, 
for truthfulness of detail and fidel ty to life, they 
are unsurpassed, The work is now advertised 
in advance by the Pan Handle Natural Science 
Establishment of Elm Grove, West Virginia, 
who are also dealers in taxidermists insruments 
and supplies, which they offer for sale in another 
column, 


THE OREGON NATURALIST. 


= GOOD 
= BUYS!! 


Ostrich eggs, $1.25 each, 
Chinese water or horn nuts. so named 
from its resemblance to the buffalo’s head 
and horns, very novel, grows under water, 


in China........... 5c. each, 3 for 10c. 50c.tb 
Several varieties of Chinese nuts, eaten by 
the Chinese, all odd ..5c. 3 for 10c. 50c. Ib 

(These nuts, bear the names of ‘* Buk 
Wash, Lon Ten, Lilly, ani Lin Ko...... 

..one pound mixed,post-paid,... 5octs.) 
Japanese baskets, large variety, 5c. to $.1 
variegated calcite balls,.... $1.50 


silver money, present coinage, .. 
BeSESeM ar equal. 5 GtSeama- cia. « price, 6 con 
STON UseLO. goetcidt cst e sh ns Te, 
EON pe r20 meee atl Le A a 
GOP 2 ie eS OPS eee eres Ha alte 
PMCID, 7, TEGO Ts 53 4 OE tone $1.05 
Our package of Japanese eas 25 ee 
St Ghimese i427 sk: Zoe. 
Pacific coast shells, 15 named species, 25 
EXMMES 5 erat eerie sen. 2, "ahs acute 25 cts 


Anodonta Wahlmatensis, .......... Tome 
Margaritana margaritifera,........ TOne 
(GSTS: a a ae’ 


Yellow helix, one 15 %, two, right & left, 257 
Limnophysa palustris, 5c per doz, 
Spondylus or horned oyster, 314 x gin. $1. 
5 Oregon arrow points, good value, 25 cts 
Selected points, for mounting in pins, 25%. 
China beans, 5 kind mixed,per package, 5c 
Azurite from the Copper Queen, Arizona, 
is our specialty. We can supply them at 
UIMARUGE Seperate os; scars &) 9% 4 dae 5 cts to $2.00 
Malachite,..Copper Queen..5”’ ”’ $5.00 
Cuprite, Chrysocolla and Stalactite, C.Q. 


Write for prices of Indian stone relics. 

feags> “We pay the postage. 
D. M. AVERILL, & Co. 

PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Box 253, 


Poe em eee e eee ser sesseesceressssee 


ellie Bl il Bins 


IN SIOUX INDIAN RELICS. 


Native stone head war clubs, with rawhide coy- 
ered handle and steer tail pennant.$1.25 each. 

Dentalium shell ear ornaments containing 
over 230 shells, with large brass rings for attach- 
INQHLOREMELEATS, ...< 5-150. seescaeoene $2.75 per pair 

Heavily beaded game bags containing over 
»$ 4.25 each. 
Fine long tobacco bags with good red- 
Sears $4.00 and §$ 5.00 each. 
75 cts. 


| 200 square inches of beadwork..... 


sandstone pipe 
Large bows with good sinew string, 
$ 1.00 and $ 1.25 each. 
Steel point arrows 3 feathered, 8 for $ 1.00 
| Full beaded knife scabbard, length six inches 


AMNGEOMCH A. cuais de <'secoeesesatteree tes 50 cts. each. 
Full beaded moccasins, 914 to 11% inches 
long, rawhide soles..............- $ 1.25 per pair. 


Partial beaded moccasins, 9% to 11% inches 

| long, rawhide soles............... 7octs, per pair. 
20 Elk teeth @ 10 cts. each. 

fe All pees are for relics sent by express 


pre] aid. 


Be e.. > SWIGERT: 


INDIAN INTERPRETER & INDIAN TRADER. 


Gordon, Nebraska. 


YourLastChance 
TOABUY. 


| 42" A complete set of U.S. Columbian stamps, 
| perforated on four sides, well centered, unused 
and original gum. Each set contains a superb 
specimen of the $1.00 stamp. 


These sets will 
not besent onapproyal, but, if not satisfactory, 
We will sell a limited num- 
@ $25.00 per set. 


Mev AV ERTL ES & Co. 
Box, 253. Portland, Oregon. 


can be returned. 
ber of these sets, 


Ors CITROEN Gus 


THY OREGON NATURALIST. 


BOVE VVVVVAVAVAN 


Hillman’s Bargain Golumn 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR BARGAINS ? 


fF Just SEE THESE! 
ALL POSTPAID !!! 

Beautiful gem arrow j oints from California, 
Arizona and New Mexico............ 10 to .25¢. 
Walt POINtS.2.... 000 <.-ne2ecsmonseincnna= FOg 4 LOG: 
Pottery fragments ........-----++++-+. 502) 7 . 15cm! 
Spearsheadsisercess-ees ce eeee eee 05” .50c 
Ginkers).ceteeateee casemate scree eter BION? 5.25: 
JD KONG: sncaosebesoodonescctodeos senses TON? «Sac: 
ahh Seasnodacesdacbasdycooponcceoadasnéce O5 ? . Soc 
@rooved#axesi cesvesaeteereeeectees 75. to $ 3.00 
(OG Iieocdndonancnddecs codtbocuonacet S20 ee 11:1, 5Om 
Pottery, awholeseecrsscer= e-em eee. 2550 = 5.00 
Rt Prices of Pipes; Gorgets, Banner—stones 
etc. upon application. 

Ankerite, Nova Scotia......... .05 to .50cls. | 
Beryl) Nv Hic. .ccecncc-neceseeoreeees 5c to $1.00 
@pale ee Mextco Per: ese neseeeer 10c, to $ 100,00 | 
Tourmaline, Maine.........++ LOCa tas. 2:00 
PemtreMiteS........2ceeeeeeeeeee ceeee 2cts, to 1Octs. | 
GInntl obitestesser seer es eccecemee sane Napanee i Sve 

7 arrow heads each from a different State..25:. | 
12 different Archzeological specimens......$1.50 | 
25  ‘* showy Shells..............:+00++- $1.50 
2 5eizary ec) a (ManeralSe--ea: <e-cee <1 OO 
25 wk fine) OSSIISseemostesteeeretas= rae $1.00 
ain aa’ Marine Curios...............++.B1-50 
12") aes specimens Coral......... ...-+-. $2.00 
A barrel of fine and showy Shells......$15.00 


WANTED; Western Indian Relics 


F. G, HILLMAN 


DEALER IN 
Archeological and Geological 
Specimens, Minerals, Shells, 
Marine Curios, Old and Curious 
\Veapons, Stamps, Coins etc. ete. 

1036 ACUSHNET AVE., 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
AESBOVCAVETSTEVVA 


|'Smithtown Branch 


MONEY !! OLD MONEY !!! 


6 Varieties of Broken Bank Bills, only .25 cts. 

12 Varieties from $ 1. to $ Io. only...... 50 cts 
These usually sell at 10 cents each, 

A dealer’s lot of 100 mixed, only......... $3.00 

6 Varieties Confederate Bills,.............. 25 cts, 


12 Indian Arrow Heads from N.C. only, 50cts 
too Mixed Stampscat. valve over $ 1.50 for 50c. 
#8 Your trade solicited. Address, 


J. E. HANDSHAW. 
No Ye 


THE 


PHILATELIG GAFIFORNIAN. 


Of SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


North America. 
Foreign Countries......40 cents per year, 


veseee25 Cents per year. 


‘Sample copy, Apply Subscription Department. 


Advertising Rates, Apply Business Department. 
P. 0. Box, 25387, San Francisco, Cal. 


THE EAGLE CLAW 


A Wonderful 
Invention. 


! Zn BEST TRAP 


in the World 
for Catching Fish, 
Anim ‘s and all manner of Game, 

A wonderful avd most ingenions device. Tt i- erxy to set, 
suited to aay baiv. « » be used anywhere. vothi> » cau escape 
until re'eased. Lyve.y fish, muskrat, or squirre which bites 
atthe batis surely caught. Perfectly safe for childre: 
will not rust; one bait will catch from 2O to so 
fish; will springina vy position; in short, isa grad triump 
over the unsafe and uv certain common jish-hook Hig! © 
recommended by the Tribu: e, World, Press, Turf, Field « a 
Farm. The Ohio Farmer says, ‘‘ The Eagle Claw is a very 
ingenious article. The best device forecatching fish and gan-e 
we ever saw. Safe, sure, and converiert" No. 1 is for all 
ordinary fishing, the ladies’ favorite. No 2is f° cenerat =r, 
both largeandsmall fish.andgame We have s OUST Ga 
and they have all given splendid satisfactio™ 

Price, No. 1, by mail, 3O cents. ‘o. 2, by 
mail, 50 cents. 


A. M. BROWN. 
348 Clifton St. PORTLAND, ORE. 


THE OREGON NATURALIST. 


FREE 


DAVIES TAXIDERMY 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF COST. 
DO YOU WANT A COPY ? 


METHODS | 


IN THE ART OF | 
(ACC DE KR NEY. | 


BY 
OLIVER DAVIE, 
Author of ‘Nests and Eggs of North American 
Birds” etc 
Containing Ninety Full Page Engravings, over Five 
Hundred Figures minutely illustrating the most practical 


It teaches in detail, step 
Mammals, 


methods practiced in the art. 
by step, the Skinning and Stuffinz of Birds, 
Crustaceans, Fishes and Reptiles. together with illustra- 
ions of forms and Attitudes of the Ani nal Kingdom. 
The text is by OLIVER DAVIE, who has made Taxi- 
dermy his life study and professio1. The orizinals of 
the illustrations were made in India ink from time to 
time as the actual subjects could be obt tined from which 
to make the various procedures. Vhey were drawn by 
the eminent Bird and Mammal Artist, THEODORE 
JASPER, A. M., M. D.. whose experience in the Art 
of Taxidermy extends over a period of fitty years. Every 
illustration by this artist isa Work OF ART. Among 
these engravings are reproductions from photographs _ of 
actual work by American Taxidermists. Each Copy of 
this book is enclosed in box for shipment and is sent 
PREPAID, 


In one Quarto Volume, Silk Cloth, 
Gilt Top, Untrimmed Edges. 
Publishers price is $10.00 


We will send a copy of this splendid work by 
express or mail, prepa.d, to every one who will 
send us the names and addresses of 25 subscribers 
at 50 cts. each. It isnot necessary to send all . 
at one time, but send them as fast as you secure 
them, with the price, and mention you are work- | 
ing for acopy of Davies Taxidermy. When 25. 
subscriptions have been received a copy will be 
sent to you free. 


Oregon 


392 MORRISON ST. 


| 
| 


Naturalist 


PORTLAND OR. | 


8 


. NUMISMATISTS. 
25 varieties war tokens 1861-4 $1.00 


| 20 assorted cents prior to 1860 $1.00 
20 a Confederate bills $1.00 

s Colonial coins and bills $1.00 
| 500 Foreign stamps 250 var. $1.00 


6 var. fractional currency face $1.03 $2.25 


Any lot sent post paid. Excepting last lot, will send 


one-fourth lot for 30c,: one-half lot 52c. 


A. P. WYLIE, PRAIRIE CENTER, ILLS. 
INDIAN ARROW POINTS 


FROM 

TUMWATER KLICKITAT Co. » WASH. 

Tumwater has been the Indians fishing 
ground for centuries and beautiful speci- 
mens of the above are occasionally found at 
that place. A fair specimen for roc. silver. 
A perfect beauty for 25c. silver. 

R.W. FRENCH, 
HARTLAND, WASH, 


iy B. MALES 


Taxidermist and Entomologist. 
CEDAR MILLS, 
WASHINGTON Co. OREGON. 
Bird, Fish, Animals and Animal 
Heads mounted to order, 


Reptiles, 
Insects preserved. 
Scientific, Bird Skins made to order. 
Collections in Natural History made. 
Collections Sold to Schools and Colleges on 
Instaliment . Correspondence solicited, 
Orders taken for China Pheasants. 
Prices per pair skins according to quality 

$2.00 to $3.50 
Prices 


per pair first class birds mounted 


$7.00 to $10.00 


DO YOU REALIZE 
THAT A VERY LARGE 
PERCENTAGE OF 
GENERAL COLLECTORS, 
ALSO COLLECT 
POSTAGE STAMPS. 
WATCH THIs SPACE 
NEXT MONTH FOR 
THE ADVERTISEMENYr 
OF A RELIABLE 
STAMP DEALER. 


THE OREGON 


9) FOREIGN STAMPS 


10 CENTS. 


sheets will be sent to responsible parties on applicatio .. | 
All stamps sold guaranteed genuine. 50 CAR iS 
for any secret society, with emblem printed in regulation 


SENT he 
PAID for onl 


Stamps sold in sets, or approv. | 


colors and your name, number of lodge and address, #1 
ELLSWORTH LéNTZ, Baker City, Oregon. 


OCTOBER 


BARGAINS, 
» Pi | 
Scott’s Our | 
*means unused. Cataebnce 
*Barbados 1893 4] .on Ip, entireenv. .12  .05 
: ag Cd SS Me OS 

oh GU eiiissev) T1i0), TRESS DOM may 5) <A 58) 
oy OSE jist Aro). (opel pial 3g REP: .08 .03 
“6 66 66 és ‘ .04 
*Canada 1868 15c. violet............... 75) 330 
of MOG Cyan te) SIBNS: Assoccusansese $1.00 .40 | 
Congo 1887 50c. brown..........--++5 20) 410 
* Hawaii 1893 12c. black, red surcharge .35 20. 
Ge ‘6 8c. red, black ** .40 .20 
ehh 00 SG Krier Ge PS ‘© $2 5OMI.35 
* 66 18941, 2, 5, 10, 12, &25 Henig LOG 


*Jamaica 1888 Mp. green, entire wrap, .04 .02 
*Japan 1894 2s. red wedding stam) .05 .02 | 
Sh hes Ow rss ilolbare 5 Ge Ue. OO 
*Shanghai 1893 Yc. bik, on white, ent. .15 .05 | 
*Venezuela ‘* 25c majenta............. Wis Gute 
a2 Orders under $1.00 postage extra. 
Address | 
D. M. AVERILL & CO., 
Box, 253 Portland, Oregon. | 


To secure these bargains please mention the, 
OREGON NATURALIST. 


SHY. 


HAVE youany $2.00 COLUMBIAN ees | 


used or unused, to sell? If so how many | 


and at what price? | 


A.S.KIMBALL, 
BLOOMFIELD, 


NEW JERSEY. 


T8575, 3¢- (outer dimes) So... cases 20cts. 
TOOQsy © LG. sscipacea + .anesoeas aeaeees eee 30cts 
| E869), (OC, OL L2G) keetaccs cence eaeee 50 cts 
| T800, LOC, 2c.cocasnee ses deeeeee seaman 65 cls 
| 1879, 30c. Y.B. DUE, UNUSED, 0.G. 1.00 
| 1882, 3c. r. b. unused, (correct shade, )$ 2.00 
1882, 30c. r. b. unused, o,g... ..... $ 1.00 
1882, 50c. r. b. very finely used, $1.50 
| 1891, Complete used claret set,......... $ 1.60 
[8oQK, Same wnlsed, 0:02. eeceesesm een $ 3.00 
| 1895. 30c. Dark claret, unused. 0. g- 75 cts. 
1873. 24c. Treasury, used’ 2:tcs,aeeume $ 3.00 
1893Complete Columbian set, unused,o,g. 26.50 
— MONEY ORDERS. 


PARTIES 


PORTLAND (Drawer 26) 


NATURALIST. 


Stamps 4x» Curiosities. 


Complete set (51) of the MONEY “Onn 
JUST OUT OF ISSUE. ONE FROM CAPITOL OF 
EVERY STATE AND TERRITORY IN THE U.S. 
(including Alaska,) For, $10.00 
U.S, PROGRES: 

Complete set. (except Columbians, 8 cent 
Sherman, and 10 c.orange delivery.)for $ 25 00 
Registration extra. Send want lists with refer- 


[ will try and fill 
I buy stamps too. WRITE ME. 


F.E.S Miia 


(P.S.ofA.No.816. ) 


56 FAIRMOUNT AVENUE. i 


Newton, Mass. 


a2 Mention the NATURALIST. 


ences (bank prefered.) and, 
them, 


having desirable postage 
or internal revenue stamps or 

collections of sam2 can 
ready customer by addressing 
THE UNXLD STAMP CO. 

Cae , 


YOUR NAME «ee 


neatly printed on 25 plain cards, 
toc; 50 chromo cards toc; 12 hid- 
den name cards, 25c. Free silver 


preferred. Samples free. 


ELLSWORTE Have hee 
BAKER CITY, OREGON. 


find a 


to the culrure of ¢ 
interesting arti-| 


a 


THE OREGON NATURALIST. : 


GIVE US A TRIAL. 


Davie’s New Nests and Egos 
of North American Birds. 


Fifth edition, 7oo pages, profusely 
ILLUSTRATED. 
We solicit your order in advance and will send 
you the work immediately on its appeariuce in 
November. Hancdsomely bound. Printed on 
fine paper. Price, $2.25 


ments and Publications for the N 


Also try our [nstru- 


Vaturalis:. 
TAXIDERMIST’S POCKET CASE, 7 tools, $2.50 
$ 5.00 


# Fulidine of scientine works, send stamp for 


‘TAXIDERMIsT’S Best CASE, 14 tools, 


new catalc gue which wail be issued shortly, 

PAN-HANDLE NATURAL SCIENCE 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

Box, 14. Etm GRovVE, 


W. Va. 


The Baltimore Cactus 


Journal. 


» Amonthly eres devoted 
Cacti and suc- 
culent plants, 


cles from collectors, growers 


and prominent amateur culti-. 


vators. Subscription 50c. per/a 
k OFFICE 213 E. LOMBARD ST. 
year, — BALTIMORE, MD, 


Send for Simple Copy. 


ron ATLASKA. 


2 only, Cedar-bark woven mats, 5% ft.sq. $3 ea. 
3 Cedar-bark woven mats, 5% by 324ft. $2 each 
online Micat Matec. cossec.s-ees3 price, $ 6,00 
Mies tAleut oval mat, 22 x 39 inches, ” 3.50 
3 Makah Indian baskets, no covers, 75cts. each, 


A few Alaska baskets,........... 
&@ Express charges extra, 
D.M.. AVERILL & CO. 
PORTLAND, OREGON, 


75 cts to$ aro) | 


'a New England Hillside, 


I}lustruted. 


THE NORTH-WESTERN 
ORNITHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Organized December 28, 1894. 
Officers. 
Pres. ARTHUR L. Pore, Sheridan, 
First Vice Pres. WILLIAM L. FINIEY, Portland 
Second Vice Pres. G. B. CHENEY, Oregon City. 
Secretary, D FRANKLIN WEEKs, 
Treasurer, A. B. AVERILL, Portland. 
We earnestly desire the cooperation of all 
students of Ornithology in the North-west. 
For any particulars address, 
D, F. Weeks, 720 Front st, Portland, Oregon. 


or, A, I.. Pope, Sheridan Oregon, 
’ ’ 9 Db 


Exchange Column. 


"OR OFFERS. — Forest & Stream Bird Notes. 

Bird Life in Labrador. Birds .of Michigan. In. Bird 
Land, Keyser. he Reason Why Natural History. From 
The Friendship of Nature. 
Am. Agriculterist, Yolg4, Bound. Popular Sience News. 
Vol. 2- & 28. Chambers Ency lopedia, 9 vol, 
Essays 


Emersons 


Rooks of Bot my, Practical Zoology, Colton, Smithsonian 
Report, 1884. Revort of Agricultural Dept. 1886, 
G. N. Ura, Coffeyville, Kans. 


HORNED TOADS — Will exchange or sell horned 
toads for curios of all sorts. 
approval. Address H. C. 
Drive, Austin, Texas. 


Postage stamps sent on 
Leitnaker, 211 South Side 


To ExcHance I wiil exéhan ze the following. books 
(paper bound) for Indian relics, Confederate or  beseen 
back bills, or fractional cur: rency. Called Back, Heart of 
Midlothian, lyanhoe, Gullivers Travels, Don Quixote, 

. D. 2000, Leatherstocking ‘lules, Mr, Potter of ‘Texas, 
Allen Quartermain, Kiag Solomo.i‘s Mines, Holiday 
Human Koreshan Science, 
The Grube Method. Copies Chautauqnan 
and the Arena, 24 numbers of a musical Magazine, the: 
Etude, 20 copies 


Entertainments, Faces. 


Recitations* 
World‘s Columbian Exposition 
Lel me know what yeu have to exchange, 
Ail letters answered. 


J. A. Ng [HAN \N, NorTi Yamu'it, OREGON 


Wanted. Oneon Is ira pare re which 1 will 
exchange bird skinsor’part.cish. Send at once a list of 
what youhave. J. E Lupwic K, SALEM, Or. 


I have some fine spe-imens alae Vivienit e a Soe mzge, 
Wm Bringhurst, M, D. £505, No-th 13 Street, 
Philadelphia, Penn. ~ 


Subscribe 


NATURAL IST. 


For T ‘he Oregon 


2 vol. Fourteen weeks in Zoology, Woods Class. ~ 


JUST LOOK! 


At the prices that we will furnish you 
the following specimensfor, either in the meat 
or fresh skin, you paying the express or mail 


charges. | 

SLT Or pee ee Baer CREE oS eR SA ey $ .20 Blue-winged Teal..........-..++5 $ .50 
Mrierican Coot Ree 2 Gadweall fits: oie secon 50, 
Florida Gallinule.........-..-00e08s2++ .30 Hooded Merganser.......-.-+.++++:+4++ 50 
Pjied—billed Grebe, as ao .30 Horned-Grebeni cect i. cadesccweneecten -50 
Ring-n ecked DUCKi nc ccaiccessHees-= 30 Mallard De acicle clas cto cnatt wien kina etd te ea emia +50 
Scaup BS) Ghee ae .30 Pintail esi sie Sica Sea oes -50 
Baldpate: sca eis sess age, RedhieaGsic-yaichisecces eesaeeeene -65 
Coopers Ela ie ee ees .50 Black Mallard............. Rares Juste ae -9O 
Rinddy DUCK: sic. pecee ct ray seee- .50 Red-tailed Hawk............ akc $1.co 
Bidelk Scotek: :.icccncc-ateneseeaedabe 50 Rough-legged Hawk ............5 I 00 
Butterball......... Slee Sees Behar nse .50 Wood : IBY lo veer amr ing” 1.00 
American Golden-eye.......-..---+- .50 Ganvas Backex. (ice eee 1.50 
SUVelLens. ve dacte anderen cc gtameenees Fi Oe Double-crested Cormorant........-; I-00 
Green-winged Teal.....-....... raps * EO; Y seethie ns ae ee ee 1,50 


Send your orders immediately as they will be filled in the order in which they are received; 
and as quickly as possible, only first class specimens sent, 
_ Direct all communications to, BROWN & STOUT 
» Collectors and Taxidermists. MILTON, WISCONSIN ’ 


Zoological 


(s ollecting. : 


That is my occupation, and if 
you desire to add to your collect- ee 
-ion species indigenous to the — | 
PACIFIC COAST, 

It will pay you to drop ‘mea 
line, 


Sy a epee 


t 
) 
Wnt 
<i 


= 


PRS ee, 


eo, 
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THE 
OREGON NATURALIST. 


A MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO 
NATURAL SCIENCE. 
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ue 
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Exchange Column. 


Our Exchange Column is free to all subscribers. All 
Cash offers for this column must be paid for at the rate 
of 1% cent per word. 


j EXCH ANGE,—Two stamp albums, 2 war sabres,ca- 

nteen, pistol, fot of large cents, Indian relics, opera gla- 

sses and other articles to exchange lor Columbian and 

other U.S, stamps. I want-a kodac also. List for stamp. 
R,. D. Hay, Winston, N. C. 


TO EXCHANGE.— Opals both rough and polished. 
Garnets and all New England Minerals, for Western 


minerals and ores. Robert Burnham, Dennis, Mass 


BILL — A Confederate bill to exchange for each 


Oregon Arrow point sent me. 
Geo. O. Greene Box 41. Princeton Il’ 


WANTED — Correspondence with collectors who 
can furnish’ Minerals and Fossils from everywhere, also 
Miocene clay from Oregon, Washington and California. 
Prof. Arthur M. Edwards M. D. 11 Washington St. 
Newark, New Jersey- 


Wantep -— First class specimens of Southern and 
Western LEpipopTera, in papers, for which I can offer 
many fine sets of eggs with data. W ALTON MITCHELL, 


soq4 Summit Ave. St. PauL, MINN. 


For SaLe,—Rare Australian shells over 20 years old 4 
raré kinds post free only 10 cts. H. B. Vesey, 
Box, 345. Norfolk, Va. 


I Want to exchange unidentified fossils for any kind 
of curios or specimens or old fire-arms Harry E. SpALD 
ING, 202 So. Neil St. CHampatcn, Its, 


WISH — to exchange a number of sets for good kodak 
Will give part cash if demanded. Address, Row 
Williams Jr., Tallahassee, Fla. 
ge) el ee 
I CAN— furnish good Minerals from this locality for 
good post stamps, also have some good sets of eggs to 
Robert A. Campbell, Boulder, Colo. 


exchange. 


TO EXCHANGE —First class sets taken in this lo- 
cality to exchange for only, first class sets from other lo- 
calities, send lists. C. P. Fore, Wayland, Clark, Co. Mo. 


WANTED.— I want 500 Oregon and Washington 
arrow and spear-heads of all kinds of material and forms: 
Will give fair price in cash or a good change in eastern 
stone telics. War relics, fassils crystals and minerals 
C, E. Tribbett, Thorntown, Indiana. 
a 
EXCHANGE “The Oologist”’ from Vol.X, No, 107 
to Vol, XII "No. 9, inclusive, also Vol. I of the 
“Museum,” for Indian re.t-s» All answered. Archie 
Crozier, to W. sth St. Wilmington, Del. 


ARROW HEADS from N. Y. Southern and New 
England States, for Western relics of all kinds. Lee 
Roy J. Tappan. Newark Valley, N. Y. 


EXCHANGE-— I have to exchange for U.S. stamps 
and Oregon arrows, $1000 Contederate Bonds, pair new 
opera glasses, a $4 Mekeel AJbum (new, ) and other artic- 
es, send for list. I also want to buy a collection of 
stamps. R, D. Hay, Winston, N. C. 


"EXCHANGE — a fine large crystal to exvhange for 
stamps, will weigh several Ibs, write for particulars. 
David E. Brown, PortTownsend, Wash. Box 233 


WILL EXCHANGE —A 1 sets of the following 
first class original data, Nos. 188—199— 200—378a; 
want any of the following Nos. 7—g—10—11—I2—13 
13a—14—15—16—17—18—Ig—2o. or any of the Gulls ¥ 
must have complete data with them. A. M. Nicholson. ce 


EXCHANGE-— Three fine Alligator and other skulls. 
For good rifle 32—or38 cal. Marlin or €olts prefered. 
Also. Five kinds of Fla. Diamond Rattlesnake some 
7 ft. long. A. M. Nicholson, Orlando, Florida. 


EXCHANGE — Have you any Confederate stamps - 
to exchinze for eggs or skins or nicely mounted speci- ¢ 
mensof Alligators 12 in. long. It sowrite A, M. Nichol- 
oa, and state price. Orlando, Fla. 

EXCHANGE-— All kinds of Fla. specimeas, moua-~ 
ted, or skins. Also sone very fine se-sof eggs, will ex- 
ch inge for fire arms in good coadition, Fishingtickle. 
am nualtion. or sporting goods, Cutlery etc, write 
waat you have to trade. A, M. Nicholson, Orlando Fla. 


re ee a in ant 


EXCHANGE— What have you to exchange for Ar 
sets of Fia. Burrowing Owl complete original data, If 
you geno answer the offer is not accepted. A. M. 
Nicholson. Orlando, Fla. 


EY: WLP eee 


EGGS.—Oregon taken, in sets with full data, fora 
good double barrelled shot gun, 12 guage. S. Rey Stry- 
ker, Milwaukee. Oregon. 


WANTED— Grey’s Anatomy, Organ of the Art of 
Healing by Hahneman, and Essentials of Chemistry 
Witthaus; will give good exchange in s;ec'mens. 
Hava several species sheils to exchange for spesimens 
of any kind or papers on natural science. Fred H. | 
Andrus, Elkton, Oregon. * 
EXCHANGE — unclassified fossils for old relics, 
we pons, shells or curios of any kind. Harry E. Spald- NO 
ing. 202 south Neil St. Champaign, II. t 
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EXCHANGE-— Fine Fossils, Minerals, and Birds- A 7 
Eggs, to exchange for good bound books in At condition — 
Geo. W. Dixon. Watertown, S. D.  L. Box 381 


EXCHANGE-— A collection of 700 different foreign — 
stamps, catalogue value over $12.00, for a copy of Coue’s 
Key(latest edition) in good condition. F. P. Drowne — 
20 Benefit St. Providence, R. I. 


TiiE OREGON 


GIVE US A TRIAL. 


Davie’s New Nests and Eggs| 


of North American Birds. 


Fifth edition, 700 pages, profusely 
ILLUSTRATED. 

We solicit your order in advance and will send 

you the work immediately on its appearance in 

Handsomely bound. 

fine paper. Price, $2.25 Also try our Instru- 

ments and Publications for the Naturalist. 


November. 


TAXIDERMIST’S POCKET CASE, 7 tools, $2.50 | 
$ 5.00 | 


&@ Full line of scientific works, send stamp for | 


TAXIDERMIST’S BEST CASE, 14 tools, 


new catalogue which will be issued shortly. 
PAN-HANDLE NATURAL SCIENCE | 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


Box, 14. ELM GRovVE, 


The Baltimore Cactus 
Journal, 


A monthly publication devoted 
to the culture of Cacti and SUC- | 
culent plants, interesting arti- | 
cles from collectors, growers 
and prominent amateur culti- 


Wa 


| 


vators. Subscription 50c. per 
= = OFFICE 213 E. LOMBARD ST. 
year. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Send for Sample Copy. 


| 


MONEY !!. OLD MONEY !!! 


6 Varieties of Broken Bank Bills, only .25 cts. 

12 Varieties from $1. to $ Io. only...... 50 cts. 
These usually sell at 10 cents each, 

A dealer’s lot of 100 mixed, only......... $3.00 

6 Varieties Confederate Bills,...........05. 25 cts, | 


12 Indian Arrow Heads from N.C. only, 50cts 
too Mixed Stampscat. valve over $ 1.50 for 50c. 
& Your trade solicited. Address, 


J. E. HANDSHAW. 


Printed on | 


| over 230 shells 
| ing to the ears 


NATURALIST. 


THE NORTH-WESTERN 
ORNITHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Organized December 28, 1894. 
Officers. 
| Pres. ARTHUR L. Pope, Sheridan, 
| First Vice Pres. WILLIAM L. FINLEY. Portland 
| Second Vice Pres, G. B, CHENEY, Oregon City. 
| Secretary, D, FRANKLIN WEEKS, 
| Treasurer, A. B, AVERILL, Portland. 
We earnestly desire the cooperation of all 
/students of Ornithology in the North-west. 
| For any particulars address, 
D, F. Weeks, 720 Front st. Portland, Oregon. 


or, A.L.Pope, Sheridan, Oregon, 


Peewee meee ener wees eeseetereseee 


Rey Sue Se 


IN SIOUX INDIAN RELICS. 


Native stone head war clubs, with rawhide coy- 
ered handle and steer tail pennant. $1.25 each. 

Dentalium shell ear 
, with large brass rings for attach- 
$2.75 per pair 
Heavily beaded game bags containing over 
»$ 4.25 each. 


ornaments containing 


| 200 square inches of beadwork..... 
Fine long tobacco bags with good red— 

| pipe-stone pipe.........64.00 and § 5.00 each. 
Large bows with good sinew string, 75 cts. 

§ 1.00 and $ 1.25 each, 

8 for $ 1.00 

Full beaded knife scabbard, length six inches 

50 cts. each, 


Steel point arrows 3 feathered, 


and over 


Full beaded moccasins, 9% to 11% inches 


See ee 


long, rawhide soles............... $ 1.25 per pair. 
Partial beaded moccasins, 9% to 11% inches 
long, rawhide soles............... 70cts, per pair. 


20 Elk teeth @ I0 cts. each. 
ASA pee are for relics sent by express 
prepaid. 


Be. . SWIGERT. 


INDIAN INTERPRETER & INDIAN TRADER. 


Smithtown Branch oy. 


Gordon, 


Nebraska. 


THE OREGON NATURALIST. 


CALIFORNIA... 
7 JWCURIOSIELES, 


Mounted Tarantulas, Horned 


ee ions. Yucca Pin Cushions, &c. 
&c. Just the goods for Curio 
and Shell Dealers to handle. 
Best work and lowest prices. 
Send for Wholesale Mlustrated 
Price List. 


Pasadena, California. 


G. W..TUTTEE; - 


>THE NIDIQLOGIST.< 


Has reduced the price of subscription to 


ONE DOLLAR, 


This includes a fifty cent premium in 
eggs and free exchange notice. 

The September number opens Vol.111, 
with a startling array of BEAUTIFUL 
‘¢ HALF-TONES”’.’ You never saw its 
equal. The *‘Nid.”’ is indispensable to 
collectors. Remit subscription now. 

It will prove an everlasting ,source of 
pleasure to you. The address is, 

HGR AWAL@ RG 
150 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORE: CITY. 


t= OREGON EGGS. = 


FIRST CLASS, 


FULL, DATA. 


MY PERSONAL COLLECTING: 
WELL AUTHENTICATED, 
I will Sell any part of the following sets: 
but, I must get list prices. 


A. O. U. No’s. % 722a, 9-4 581e, 4-2 433, | 


2-6 768, 4 556, % 656, 4-7 7214, 34 560a 
1-7 1-6 413a, 3-4 5a 615, % 619, 4 627, 
1-10 292, % 213 % 501, % 297. 
SREY: STRYKER, 
Milwaukee, Oregon. 


A SNAP 


FOR YOU. No canvassing re- 
quired. Write with age, stamp, 
etc. A.M, BROWN & CO, 


348 Clifton St. Portland, Oregon. 


Toads, Scorpions, Trap-door | 
Spiders, 5 specimen collect- | 


= GOOD 
= BUD 


kes 
Several varieties of Chinese nuts, eaten by 
the Chinese, all odd ..5c. 3 for toc. 50c. ib 
China beans, 5 kind mixed,per package,5c 


| Japanese _ silver money, present coinage, 
ieee ISECN awe Qualls IGlS ue eee price, 6 cents. 
Baap Koy PRET Gi PW ee sg eRe IS tote AH 
ewe BOWL, Sue ae AS ae 
ees Oar gain si arscen ge IA i aa 
I uieyeny do NnSIROG is oe ane fe pe $1.05 


Barbados fish-scale work, Brooches 32,cts 


| Hair-pins 35 cts. Sprays $1.25 Egrets — 
| $1.00 Necklets $1.50 

Mexican: star=fishe...0..--sas-saepseseeeeeee 25 ¢. 
Sun_stas-fish, ( 24 rayS, ).-...s.0.--.6.- 25 %. 


Pacific star-fish, (5 in. diameter.)... 15 cts. 

Cougar claws, (loc. Olympic mts. ) 25 cts. 
| Souvenir shell-spoons; your choice of pearl 
| oyster, abalone, rock-oyster, or limpet, 75c. 

Pacific coast shells, 15 named species, 25 
| examples, 
| Spondylus or horned oyster, 34 x 4in. $1. 
'5 Oregon arrow points, good value, 25 cts 
| Selected points, for mounting in pins, 25%. 


D.M. AVERILL, & Co. 


Box 253, PORTLAND, OREGON. 


EXCHANGE, Stamps U.S. & Foreign, 
\fo old guns, pistols, canteens, etc. 


'CARL E. BOSTWICK’ lock box 1285, 
Elkhart, Indiana 


CHOP STICKS. 
The Chinese knife and fork, made from 
| ebony. Prices post paid, 
I Paur, Sects. 5 pair, 20cts. 10 pair, 35cts. 
50 pair, $1.50 D. M. AVERILL & Co,, 
Portland, Oregon. 


' For The Oregon 
Subscribe VATURALISE 


THE 


EAGLE CLAW 


A Wonderful 
j = Invention. 


BEST TRAP 
in the World 

for Catching Fish, 
Animals and all manner of Game. 


A wonderful and most ingenious device. It is easy to set, 
suited to any bait, can be used anywhere, nothing can escape 
until released. Every fish, muskrat, or squirrel which bites 
at the bait is surely caught. Perfectly safe for children; 
will not rust; one bait will catch from 20 to 30 
fish; will springin any position; in short, isa grand triumph 
over the ursafe and uncertain common /ish-hkook. Highly 
recommended by the Tribune, World, Press, Turf, Field and 
Farm. The Ohio Farmer says, ‘‘ The Eagle Claw is a very 
ingenious article. The best device for catching fish and ganie 
we ever saw. Safe, sure, and convenient.’ No. 1 is for all 
ordinary fishing, the ladies’ favorite. No. 2 is for general use, 
both largeand small fish.andgame. We have sold thousands, 
and they have all given splendid satisfaction. 

Price, No. 1, by mail, 30 cents. No. 2, by 
mail, 50 cents, 


A. M. BROWN & CO., 
348 Clifton St. PORTLAND, ORE. 


THE WONDER OF THE AGE! 
PIANO OR ORGAN 


PLAYING 

Learned 

in One 
Day! 


MASON’S INDICATOR CHART.6 A 
child 10 years old can understand it perfectly. 
A wonderful invention; over 40,000 orders received from every 
2ountry on the globe. Mason’s Indicator Chart is wv 
machine which fits over the keys of a Piano or Organ, 
indicating where and how the hands are to be placed, and the 
proper keys to strike, changing the position and arrangement to 
suit the different keys. ‘They are infallible in result. If you 
can read, you can play the Piano or Organ in oe Gay better 
than a teacher could teach you in many lessons. If you have 
no piano you can learn at 2 friend’s house and astonish all with 
your acquirements. The leading Musical Paper says, *‘ They 
should find a place in every home. ‘They are to Music what the 
Multiplication Table is to Arithmetic.” It gives satisfaction in 
every case. "Teachers unhesitatingly endorse it. 
The price is $1.@@ for a complete set, 5 forms. 

SPECIAL OFFER. To introduce this wouderful 
invention at once we give free to all who buy Mason's 
Coart, our Musical Album, containing music which, 
bought separately, would cost $1.95. We send the Chart 
aid Album by Mail, prepaid, for $1.00. This is 
positivelygno humbug. We have thousands of testi- 
moniars from every country on the globe. These Charts are 
copyrie’ited and patented. 


A. M. BROWN & CO., 
348 Clifton St., PORTLAND, ORE” 


H@ES TUFE 


A copy of Scott’s 56 th. Standard Stamp 
Catalogue and 200 all different fine Foreign 
Stamps Costa Rica, Venezuela etc. etc. only 70c. 

BURTON’S AUCTION SALE. 

I hold these sales nearly every month, 
Have you some Stamps to dispose of? I 
should be pleased to sell them for you. Write 
for my terms, also for copy of Catalogue, price- 
lists, etc. They are sent FREE for the asking, 

CONTINENTALS. 
BELWLOOO Nc. pase G ics HOOOMs ac seas 1,00 
GE25OOsese ..8 ee 55c¢. LOOOO! neces 1.95 

Postage or Expressage extra. Why not 

try them? They contain 70 to 90 var, 


Address, Judson N 4 Burton 9 


MADISON, NEW YORK. 


CHINESE ... 
. DOMINOES 


@®FROM®S 
PROVINCE OF KWANGTUNG, CHINA. 


Consisting of 32 Dominoes; [native wood] 
4 Chinese Dice, 1 Wood Disc; [characters on 
both sides] 50 Chinese Cash and 55 black 
counters, all in a hinge cover tin box; 7 inches 
long; 4% inches wide and 1% inches deep. 

Weight, 34 ounces. Price, postage paid, t.25 

The Dominoes alone in hinge cover tin box; 
weight, 20 ozs. Price, post-paid, 1.00. A 
description of the dominoes and of the games 
played, can be fouud in the U.S. National 
Museum Report, 1893; pp. 49I—537. 

[ A paper on ‘‘Chinese Games with Dice and 
Dominoes,” by Stewart Culin, Director of the 
Museum of Archeology and _ Palceontology, 
University of Pennsylvania. | 

D. M. AVERILL & CO., 
P.O} Box; 2535 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Geodes, Minerals, Crinoid Stems, 
pretty Cave spec. Fossils and 
other Cab. spec , for sale. 


PRETTY Fossils and Crinoid Stems in 


Lime-stone, and Petrified Moss, (Ib. piecss aud larger) 
for postage, if you'll return the Stamps put on the 
package. CORA JEWELL, 

SHANNONDALE, INDIANA. 


HOW ™ 
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SEE Ws 


You may justly claim that for an advertising 
medium the OREGON NATURALIST, is un- 
excelled. From a notice inserted in the ex- 
change column, I have received more inquiries 
and made more exchanges, than from any 
similar notice in any publication—and I have 
have tried nearly all of them. 2 

ARTHUR L. POPE, | 


The sample copy of the OREGON NATURAL- 
Ist, at hand and allow me to say that I think 
it a splendid paper. You may count me one of 
your subscribers. 

J. S. NoaH, 
East Liverpool, Ohio. 


The OREGON NATU3ALIST, is attractive 
and contains a great deal of good reading 
matter. 

H. R. TAYLOR, 
Publisher, NIDIOLOGIST, 
New York City. 


Please withdraw all my exchange notices | 
from the OREGON NATURALIST, as I have got 
the Camera and enough Butterflies to fill a 
Header-bea. 

BERNARD J. BRETHERTON, 
McCoy, Oregon, 


I cannot afford to do without this paper. 
A. 1. HopkIns, 
Anthon, Iowa 


For every exchange notice, I have had more 
answers than I could use. 
AR. STOTT; 
Rochester, N. Y. 


I keep my volumes complete for binding. 
They are too valuable to be thrown away or lost 
B. O. KITTLEMAN, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


Have taken the NATURALIST ever since its 
birth and find it too interesting to be without. 
Rk. D. Goss, 
New Sharon, Iowa. 


It is a paper that should be in the hands of 
all wide-awake Naturalists. 
Harry E. SPALDING, 
Champaign, Illinois, 


I am well pleased with your paper. 
E. B. SIMs, 
Gainsville, Texas. 


I like yonr paper very much, The entire 
paper is very interesting. 
E. M. PARKER, 


Newell, fowa. 


I am getting fair returns from my ‘‘Ad,” 
in your paper. 
R. E. BARTLETT, A 
Rockford, Illinois, 


Sample copies of the OREGON NATURALIST 
came to me for so long—that now they stop, I 
find I need it, and enclose fifty cents. 

ROBERT A. CAMPBELL, 
Boulder, Colorado, 


{ Unsolicited. } 
Have several hundred more. 


OREGON NATURALIST. 


THE OREGON NATURALIST. 
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PORTLAND, OREGON, 


NOVEMBER, 1895. 


mMEiot OF LHE BIRDS OF OREGON. 


Being the work of the Northwestern 
Ornithological Association 


Prepared by the president. 


The following list of birds probably 
does not contain all the species to be found 
in Oregon, yet we hope the publishing of 
it will give ornithologists a better idea of 
the avifauna of this region than they have 
heretofore, been able to obtain, and it cer- 
tainly will be of great benefit to members 
of the association. 

We hope, in criticising this list, that the 
readers of the Oregon Naturalist will bear 
in mind that it is the work of amateurs. 

Our associationis young, and so also, 
for the most part, are the members, be- 
ginners in the great study of ornithology. 

Beside the members of the association, 
Mr. C. W. Swallow, Mr. Bernard J. Bret- 
herton, and Mr. George D. Peck, deserve 
mention and to whom the association ex- 
tend thanks, for helping to bring the list 
up to its present size. 

AECHMOPHORUS OCCIDENTALIS. 
Western Grebe, 

Common summer resident on large bodies of 
water in Eastern Oregon. 
COLYMBUS AURITUS, 

Horned Grebe. 

Reported by Mr. Bretherton. 

COLYMBUS NIGRICOLLIS CALIFORNICUS, 
American Eared Grebe. 
Common resident. 


PODILYMBUS PODICEPS. 
Pied-billed Grebe. 
Common resident. 
URINATOR IMBER, 
Loon, 
Reported by Mr, Bretherton. 
URINATOR PACIFICUS, 
Pacific Loon, 
Reported by Mr Bretherton, 
LUNDA CIRRHATA. 
Tufted Puffin, 
Reported by Mr. Bretherton. 
SYNTHLIBORAMPHUS ANTIQUUS. 
Ancient Murrelet, 
Reported by Mr bretherton. 
STERCORARIUS PARASITICUS. 
Parasitic Jaeger. 
Reported by Mr, Bretherton. 
RISSA TRIDACTYLA POLLICORIS. 
Pacific Kittiwake Gull. 
Dr. Prill notes this species as uncommon in 
Linn county. 
LARUS GLAUCESCENS, 
Glaucous winged Gull, 
LARUS OCCIDENTALIS. 
Western Gull. 
Common resident. 
LARUS ARGENTATUS SMITHSONIANUS. 
American Herring Gull. 
STERNA PARADISEA. 
Artic Tern, 
STERNA FULIGINOSA. 
Sooty Tern. 
ANOUS STOLIDUS. 
Noppy TERN. 
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HyDROCHELIDON NIGRA SURINAMENSIS. 
BLACK TERN. 
Very common in Eastern Oregon. 


PHOEBEITRIA FULIGINOSA. Sooty Albatross. 


FULMARUS GLACIALIS GLUPISCHA. 
Pacific Fulmar, 
PHALACROCORAX DILOPHUS CINCINNATUS. 
White-crested Cormorant, 
Common resident of Eastern Oregon. 
PHALACROCORAX PELAGICUS ROBUSTUS. 
Violet-green Cormorant. 
PELECANUS ERYTHRORHYNCHUS. 
American White Pelican. 
Common summer resident of Eastern Oregon. 
MERGANSER AMERICANUS, 
American Merganser, 
Not common. 
MERGANSER SERRATOR. 
Red-breasted Merganser. 
Not uncommon in winter. 
LOPHODYTES CUCULLATUS. HoodedMerganser. 
Common in winter, 


ANAS BOSCAS. Mallard. 
Resident. 
ANAS STREPERA. Gadwall. 


Not uncommon during migration, 


ANAS PENELOPE. Widgeon. 
Common migrant. 
ANAS AMERICANA.  Baldpate. 
Common winter resident. 
ANAS CAROLINENSIS. Green-winged Teal. 
Common resident. 
ANAS DISCORS. 
Blue-winged Teal. 
Reported as a common migrant of Clatsop 
county and resident of Eastern Oregon, 
ANAS CYANOPTERA. Cinnamon Teal. 
Rare 
SPATULA CLYPEATA, Shoveller. 
Common summer resident of Eastern Oregon. 
BRANTA CANADENSIS HUTCHINSI. 
Hutchin’s Goose, 
Abundant in winter. Called California 
Goose by local sportsmen. 
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DAFILA ACUTA. Pintail. 
Common in winter. 


-Wood Duck. 
Common resident, 


AIX SPONSA, 


Redhead. 


Canvas-back., 


AETHYIA AMERICANA, 
AETHYIA VALLISNERIA, 
Reported as a migrant of Clatsop county and 
rare summer resident of Eastern Oregon. 
/ETHYIA AFFINIS. Lesser Scaup Duck. 
Reported as common in October. 
GLAUCIONETTA CLANGULA AMERICANA, 
American Golded-eye, 
A somewhat rare summer resident of Eastern 
Oregon. 
CHARITONETTA ALBEOLA. Bufflehead. 
Reported as a migrant. 


CLANGULA HYEMALIS. Old Squaw. 
SOMATERIA V-NIGRA. Pacific Eider. 
CEDEMIA FUSCA, Velvet Scoter. 
CEDEMIA DEGLANDI. White-winged Scoter. 
Surf Scoter. 


This and the two preceeding species are the 


CEDEMIA PERSPICILLATA, 


“sea coots’ of the gunners. 

ANSER ALBIFRONS GAMBELI. 
American White-fronted Goose. 

BRANTA CANADENSIS. Canada Goose, 

Abundant winter resident. A few years ago 
these geese did so much damage to wheat fields 
of Southern Oregon, that the farmers had to 
resort to ‘twining’ their fields to keep off the 
geese. 

BRANTA CANADENSIS MINIMA. 
Cackling Goose. 

Common in winter. 

BRANTA NIGRICANS, Black Brant, 

Common during migrations, 

OLOR COLUMBIANUS. Whistling Swan. 

Reported as rare in Washington county. 
OLOR BUCCINATOR. Trumpeter Swan. 

Reported as rare in Yamhill counts. 

This and the two preceeding species are said 
to be common on the Columbia River. 
BOTAURUS LENTIGINOSUS, 

American Bittern. 
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ARDEA HERODIAS. Great Blue Heron, 


Rare resident. 
ARDEA EGRETTA, American Egret. 


ARDEA VIRESCENS, Green Heron. 


Common resident. 


GRUS MEXICANA, Sandhill Crane, 
Com non fall migrant. 


RALLUS VIRGINIANUS, 
Common resident. 


Virginia Rail. 


PORZANA CAROLINA, Sora Rail. 
Summer resident of Eastern Oregon. 


FULICA AMERICANA, American Coot, 


Common resident. 


RECURVIROSTRA AMERICANA, 
American Avocet. 
Common summer resident of Eastern Oregon, 
GALLINAGO DELICATA, Wilson’s Snipe. 
Rare resident. 


EREUNETES PUSILLUS, 
Semipalmated Sandpiper. 


CALIDRIS ARENARIA, Sanderling. 


LIMOSA LAPPONICA BAUERI. 
Pacific Godwit. 


ToTANUS NEBULARIUS. Green-shank. 


TOTANUS MELANOLEUCUS. 
Greater Yellow-legs. 

TOTANUS SOLITARIUS CINNAMOMEUS. 
Western Solitary Sandpiper. 

A specimen of this species was taken on the 
coast of Oregon, by Prof. F. L. Washburn. 
HETERACLITIS INCANUS, Wandering Tattler. 
ACTITIS MACULARIA, Spotted Sand-piper. 

Common summer resident. 

NUMENIUS LONGIROSTRIS. 
Long-billed Curlew. 
Common summer resident of Eastern Oregon. 


NUMENIUS HUDSONICUS, Hudsonian Curlew. 


CHARADRIUS DOMINICUS FULVUS. 
Pacific Golden Plover. 
ZEGIALITIS VOCIFERA, Killdeer. 
Common summer resident in Eastern Oregon. 
Not uncommon resident of Yamhill county. 


AEGIALITIS NIVOSA, 
APHRIZA VIRGATA,| 


Snowy Plover, 
Surf Bird. 
ARENARIA MELANOCEPHALA, 
Black Turnstone. 
HA:MATOPUS BACHMANI, 
Black Oyster-catcher. 
COLINUS VIRGINIANUS, Bob-white. 
Becoming a common resident iu the west- 
ern part of the state. 
OREORTYX PICTUS, Mountain Partridge. 
Commonly called Quail. Common resident, 
OREORTYX PICTUS PLUMIFERUS, 
Plumed Partridge. 
CALLIPEPLA CALIFORNICA, 
California Partridge. 
CALLIPEPLA CALIFORNICA VALLICOLA, 
Valley Partridge. 
DENDRAGAPUS OBSCURUS FULIGINOSUS, 
Sooty Grouse. 
Common resident of the western part of the 
state. 
BONASA UMBELLUS TOGATA, 
Canadian Ruffed Grouse 
Common resident of Eastern Oregon. 


BONASA UMBELLUS SABINII, 
Oregon Ruffed Grouse. 
Common resident of the western part of the 
state, 
LAGOPUS LEUCURUS, White-tailed Ptarmigan. 


TYMPANUCHUS AMERICANUS, Prairie Hen. 
PFDIOCETES PHASIANELLUS COLUMBIANUS, 
Columbian Sharp-tailed Grouse. 

Resident of Eastern Oregon. 
CENTROCERCUS UROPHASIANUS, 
Sage Grouse. 
Common resident of Eastern Oregon. 
COLUMBA FASCIATA, 
Band-tailed Pigeon. 
Common summer resident. 


( To be continued. ) 
ARTHUR L. POPE, 
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WATER AGATES. 

In one of the recent issues of ‘*The 
Oregon Naturalist’’ occured a note in re- 
gard to ‘‘water agates’’. It may be that 
your readers would be interested in their 
history. 

‘‘Water agates’’. more properly amygd- 
oles, are always found in vesicular lava, 
basalt and the like, and are composed of 
quartz. It often occurs that they are hol- 
low and frequently contain water made visi- 
ble by the presence of a bubbleof air or per- 
haps some other gas. Other soecime1s 
contain no water and still others are solid. 

An observing visitor of the Orezon shore 
line will have noticed that all the rocky 
headlands are composed of hard black rock, 
frequently showing the familiar columnar 
structure. This rock is basalt. The parts 
of the shore between these promontories 
are composed of sandstone, conglomerates 
and other forms of sedimentary rocks. 

A cateful studv of tke zones of centact 
between the sedimentary rocks and the 
basalt will show how the latter got there. 

It will be seen readily that the stiff 
tava has been pushed up in more or less 
vertical fissures and by its heat has 
changed or metamoiphcsed the adjacent 
rocks, changing their structure for some 
distance from the basalt. This loose 
gravelly sandstone may be cemented 
together into a firm mass. 

Now every body knows that lava may 
have cavities or vesicles in it. These are 
sometimes large and few, or may be nu- 
merous and small. Now these cavities 
are the birthplaces of amygdoles. Chem- 
ists tell us that silica - or quartz — is solu- 
ble inalkaline warm water. Lavacontains 
silica and various alkalis, and rain falling 
upon these lava dykes dissolve .a part of 
the alkali and at the same time becomes 
heated — for these hard black lavas are 
those which have cooled slowly. This 
warm alkaline water then dissolves silica 
and fills these cavities andthe whole mass 
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cools, the quartz is deposited in bands and 
crystals, sometimes filling the cavities and 
sometimes leaving a hollow containing 
water or empty. This is the history of all 
our beautiful banded agates. These are 
often colored by oxide of iron, etc. - 

Not infrequently it happens that clams, 
groups of crystals and other objects are 
embedded inthe viscous lava, and are de- 
stroyed by the heat, not however until 
they leave their record in the form ofa 
claw shaped cavity or one of some other 
form. These cavities too, may be filled 
with quartz, often colored, and give us 
the so called ‘clam pseudomorph’ they are 
not fossil clams but merely casts of clams 
made after the original was destroyed. 

One often finds black pebbles contain- 
ing small white nodules These are peb- 
bles of basalt containing small amygdoles. 

The word amygdole is derived from the 
Greek word signifying an ‘almond’ and 
are so named because these vesicles are 
often almond shaped and the filled in ma- 
terial will be an ‘almond’ or amygdole. 


FRANCIS E. LLOYD, 
Prof. of Biology, Forest Grove, Ore. 


PRESERVATION OF OPHIDIANS. 


In a recent work on taxidermy the reader is 
directed to remove the skin ofa snake by making 
a longitudinal incision along the ventral surface, 
then to sew up the skin and stuff it with cotton. 

I do not know what is expected of a taxi- 
dermist, but as a naturalist I would not find 
this method very satisfactory. 

In some snakes the anal plate, the epidermal 
scute anterior to and covering the vent, is entire, 
while in others it is divided, This difference is 
of great importance in identifying serpents. 
Sometimes the plates on the ventral surface of 
the tail, post abdominal scuteilae, Prof,Cope 
would call them, are s.ngle or entire and some- 
times they are divided or in pairs and this dis- 
tinction is of value in classification, ' 

With certain snakes, as with a common variety 
of the Matrix stfezon, the ventral surface is 
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marked with wedge shaped blotches of darker 
color sparsely distributed on the anterior portion 
but growiug more'and more numerous toward 
the tail, In fact the ventral surface is of far 
greaterimportance than the dorsal from a scien- 
tific point of view, and ifthe skin is to be pre- 
served for scientificstudy and must be cut open 
longitudinally it would be far better to make 
the slit down the back. Ifthe ventral surface 
is openedat all the slit should never reach as 
far back as the anal plate. 

My own method of studying snakes is to keep 
them in “a roomy comfortable terrarium where I 
can observe their habits for awhile and then to 
liberate them. Occasioually, however, one 
may find it desirable to preserve the skin of a 
specimen, The method of doing this, which I 
learned partly from the Rev, J. Wood’s books, 
and which I have practiced successfully is as 
follows: 

Open the specimens mouth very wide and 
with a sharp knife sever the spinal column where 
it joins the head. —‘ The skin at this point isso 
close to the bone that there is danger of injuring 
the skin. To avoid this insert a bodkin or 
blunt. darning needle between the skin and 
bone and then cut through the bone to the nee- 
dle. If you have an assistant have him grasp 
the severed back bone with his fingers, or better 
still with a pair of pinchers.. If you are alone 
secure it to some convenient hook so that you 
can use both hands to pull off the skin. 

In skinning venomus serpents great care must 
be taken to avoid scratching yourself on the 
venom fangs but with the harmless Colubrid 
snakes no such caution is necessary, Catch 
hold of the upper and lower jaw and pull back, 
The places where the skin is firmly attached to 
the body are a narrow line along the ventral sur- 
face, and another line along the back. Along 
these lines the skin must be frequently loosen- 
ed with the knife. In using the knife along the 
back great caution is necessary to avoid cutting 
the skin which is extremely close to the sharp 
projections on the vertebre. 

When the vent is reached sever the cloaca 
close to the skin. In preparing large speci- 
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mens it is best to tie a string tightly around the 
cloaca to prevent the escape of the foul smell- 
ing contents when it is cut. 

Nearing the tip of the tail it is again neces- 
sary to go slow, for the skin there is extremely 
liable to be torn off, and the end of the tail is 
often of scientific value. 

When the skin is removed from the carcass it 
should be turned right side out at onceand this 
is often a work of some difficulty, I have found 
it convenient to press the skin of the tail tip in, 
ward with the b.unt end ofa steel umbrella rib, 
and then gradually draw the skin back over this 
rod. 

When the skin is turned it is time to give 
your attention to the head, cutting away al! the 
flesh you can and being careful! to save the 
bones and teeth. 

This done you have a long, narrow, pointed 
sack which you should at once fill with fine, 
dry sand. Pourin the sand until the tail is 
full, fill the skin with cotton at the vent,which 
must then be closed with needle and _ thread, 
and then fill the rest of the skin. A funnel 
with a long tapering point will be found useful 
in this part of the work, The mouth, where 
the sand would escape, must be stuffed with cot- 
ton and then when the head has been pressed 
into shape you mus: sew the lips together. 

Except about the head it is not necessary to 
apply any preservative, for the skin is quite thin 
and soon becomes very dry and stiff. In fact 
the skin dries out so quickly that it is often 
necessary to wet it to keep it pliable while it is 
being handled. 

When the skin is properly filled and the 
mouth closed bend or coil it in the shape in 
which you wish it to remain and leave it todry, 

I usually bury my fresh specimens in a box 
of dry sand. When the skin is perfectly dry 
cut the stitches at the lips, remove the cotton 
and pour out the sand. The empty skin will 
be extremely light, but will hold its shape as 
long as it is kept dry. 

This is the best method of preparing reptile’s 
skins known to me, bnt the skinningof snakes 
is not to be recommended. Let the animal 


. 
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live! or if you must have them for future study 
use alcohol and preserve them right. 

First wash your victim clean, make careful 
notes of its colors, for alcohol often fades these, 
then place it in 65 percent alcohol for two days 
when it may be moved to. spirits of greater 
This change is to prevent a too great 
It is not. sufficient to 


strength. 
shrinking of the tissues, 
simply immerse the specimen in alcohol, the 
body cavities should also be filled wih it by 
means of a hypodermic syringe. 

T once had to take charge of a large speci- 
men where no hypodermic syringe and no alco- 
hol was to be had. My substitute for alcohol 
was whiskey bought at the first best saloon, 

Dipping a common family rubber syringe in 
a bottle of this and inserting a tube down the 
specimen’s throat I pumped the body cavity full 
of whiskey and then placed the reptile in a jar 
filled with the liquor. It was a considerable 
time before I transfered the specimen to full 
strength alcohol, but it kept well. The 
most satisfactory method of killing specimens 
that are to be preserved is by drowning them 
in alcohol or chloroform, 
jar or wide mouthed bottle pour in the liquid 
until the vessel is entirely filled then close 
tightly. 

When the specimen has been in alcohol long 
enough to harden the tissues it may be taken 
out for examination, and if it is desirable, for 
convenience of transportation or other reasons, 
to keep it out of the jar for several days it may 
be wrapped in cotton that has been saturated 
with alcohol and there will be no danger of 


Put them in a_ glass 


injury. F 

The alcohol is expensive, to be sure, but 
the labor of skinning and stuffing is saved and 
the whole specimen is superior to the mounted 
skin in every way. 

New questions regarding anatomy and con- 
cerning the value of various organs in classifi- 
cation arise now and then and if you area 
naturalist you are a progressive man and your 
specimens many or few, should be useful to you 
in making the investigations necessary to keep 


up with the times. For example the presence 
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or absence of a rudimentary right lung is now 
regarded as of considerable importance, and 
when present it is thought desirable to know its 
size and condition and the structure of the bron- 
chial foramen which connects it with the trachea 

The structure of the hemipenis is of such im- 
portance in classification that Prof. Cope says 
no one can be sure of the affinity of a snake 
When 
ever such topics as these come up for discussion 


until he has examined its hemipenis. 


the possession of the finest mounted snake skin 

mm the world will prove anything but  sat- 

i: factory. % 
ANGUS GAINES. 


Vincennes, Indiana. 
’ 


MEXICAN DANCING BEANS. 


This is a title given to the seed vessels of 
some plant but it is partly a misnomer as they 
do not look at all like beans though they do 


tumble about in a lively style. Here is an at- 


tempt to picture them, 


No, I is an angular view, No, 2 has the glo- 
bose part presented to you while No. 3 is Isup- 


pose the arrangement of the capsules around 
the stem of the plant. On opening one of 
them a fat white naked (that is without hairs) 
larva makes your acquaintance it is the contor- 


tions of this little creature that is the cause of 
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the terpsichorean movements of its house, 
What insect it is the larva of Ido not know, 
probably one of the weevils. How it gets food 
and air I cannot tell as it seems to be shut up 
hard and fest in its woody prison, If you 
make a hole in the seed vessel containing it, it 
hastens to close the opening tightly witha silky 
This Mexican seed capsule and its in- 
It is not aly 


web, 
habitant are certainly cnriosities. 
however, but I believe about one in three of 


these beans that contains a worm, 
Wo. BRINGHURST M. D. 
Philadelphia, Pa 


THREE NOTES FROM YAMHILL 
COUNTY, OREGON. 


A nest of the Varie! Thrush (/esperocichla 
vacvia), containing three incubated eggs, 
was found in the Coast Range mountains 
of this county on the 17th of April last. 

The rest was piaced in a bush a few feet 
above the ground, and in construction re- 
sembled acommonrobins. Theeggs were 
dotted sparingly with light brown. They 
might be described as the size of robin’s, 
and the color of russet-backed thrush’s 

A set of six eggs of Vigor’s Wren( 72rv- 
ah rus bewicki spilurus) was brought to me 
which contained one egg pure white and 
unmarked. The other eggs of the set 
were of normal color. 

On May 27th I took a set of eight fresh 
eggs of Oregon Chicadee (arus atricopill- 
us occidentalis), Thenest was in a cavity 
of arotten alder stump in a much-used 
lane by ourfarm. The entrance tothe nest 
_ was twelve inches above the ground, and 
the nest was six inches above the ground. 

The nest consisted of two layers, the 
bottom one being of dry green moss,and 
the upper one, strings, wool, cotton 
batting and other soft material. 

ARTHUR LAMSON POPE. 


For the addresses of two new subscri- 
bers and one dollar, a copy of the Oregon Nat- 
uralist will be sent free for one year, or, three 

ubscriptions for one dollar. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
NORTHWESTERN 
ORNITHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
The second annual meeting of the 
Northwestern Ornithological Association 
will be held at Portland, Oregon, on De- 
cember the 27th, 1895. All persons in 
the Northwest, _who_are >_interested _in 
Ornithology a are ‘e urgently r requested to 

attend, 


ORNAMENT OR CHARM ? 


ACTUAL SIZE 


This specimen, of which an attempt to fig- 
ure has been made, awakens a new line of 
thought. It is eutirely different from anything 
heretofore found in Oregon (known to the wri- 
ter), and is flaked from yellowish-brown jasper. 
The workmanship is good. The arrow end is 
slightly serrated. The tomahawk end isa per- 
fect representation in minature ofa tomahawk 
with the cutting edge sharp. Its proportions 
are accurate. It was found on the bank of 
Snake river near its junction with the Columbia. 

The shape precludes the theory, that it was 
used for an arrow point, yet itis a perfect arrow 
head joined to a minature tomahawk, 

Is ita charm? Was it used foran ornament ? 
Could it by any possibility have beeu used for 


an arrow head? A.B.A. 


Until January 1, The Oregon Naturalist and 
The Evergreen State Philatelist, will be sent to 


any address one year, for only 55 cents. 
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EASTERN DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY THE ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


THE FLORIDA BLUE JAY. 


This is about the most vociferous bird in the 
South, though for beauty and mental capacity, 
there is no bird which excels. If the readers 
of this article will peruse ‘‘ Mark Twain’s” dis- 
cussion of the Jay, they will get the exact dis- 
cription and excentricities of the bird, While 
this article does not apply particularly to the 
Florida Jay, it fits this bird exactly. 

the Jay begins nidification about March 28 
and continues through April, May, June, rarely 
July and in one instance in August. 

"The sets range from three to five. Four be- 
ing the common number, though three and five 
are often found. I have noticed that the sets 
of five are generally taken, out of town. 
Jays choose the country fora home. I suppose 
on account of the scarcity of food. 
Tallahassee abounds in Jays, there being plenty 
of food and other necessities for making him 
They seem to prefer oaks for a nesting 


Few 


The city of 


happy. 
site and as there are plenty in the town many 
nests are found. In our city ceme‘ery the Jays 
seem to be more plentiful than at any other 
place. 

The nests are very substantially constructed, 
being composed of dry sticks, cloth, string, paper, 
and mud which is brought from some neigh- 
boring stream and placed as the foundation, so 
that when dry it holds the nest very tight on the 
Imb, then it is alwayslined with tiny rootlets 
which the bird pulls from the larger roots of 
oaks or any other tree which has the required 
material. There was a nest in a crape—myrtle 
tree about ten feet from my window which wag 
finished on March 15, I took daily inspection of 
it and finally came to the conclusion that the 
pair had abandoned it, but on April 19 it con- 
tained one egg. The Jay finished nidification 
and five little birds met my gaze some days later, 

There was a nest in my back yard, about 25 
feet up in a cedar, which had eluded my per-- 
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ception for some time; my attention was at- 
tracted by a strip of cloth, which had served as 
a kive-tail for some small boys in the neighbor- 
hood. This strip was hanging down about 
three feet and about one foot was woven into 
the nest. The result of a climb and a pillage 
was four handsomely marked eggs. 
R. W. WILLIAMS, JR. 
Tallahasse, Fla. 
WINTER BIRD LIFE IN SOUTHERN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


C. C. PuRDUM. 


Continued from page 132. 
(60) Larus Philadelphia. (675) 
BONAPARTE’S GULL. 


This variety is generally quite abundant in 
fall and winter when they may be seen in all of 
our small inlets and harbors, congreg ited into 
small fiocks, and hovering above the schools of 
small fishes which constitute their food. I have 
seen them in the interior many miles from salt 
water, flying low over ploughed land, doubtless 
jn search of worms. I have never seen them 
take a worm however, and I think that the idea 
of food being taken from the grouud to supply 
their needs, lacks confirmation; for it is hardly 
likely that a bird which nacurally derives its food 
supply from fish, could depart from it in its en- 
tirety and devote itselfto vermes. As observed 
here the plumage may best be described as fol- 
lows: Bill light at base, dark at tip: Feet flesh 
color: Crown and occiput washed with grayish- 
black. The whole under parts are white as 
are the throat, sides of the head and forehead. 
The mantle is pale blue, perhaps approaching 
The neck and the under 
wing coverts and the whole upper parts are light. 
The f rst six primaries are entirely white except 
at the extreme tip, The outer primaries are like 
the back, The seventh, eighth, : nd ninth, with 
spots of black near the tip: as is not the case 
with either of our other species, 


a shade of pearl. 


The first wing 
coverts, bastard quills, etc., are wholly white, 
The female differs in no respect from the male 
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as regards color, marking or size. The measur- 

ments of four females and half a dozen males 
gave about the same figures each time. Av- 
erage: Length 14.50, Extent 31.37, Wing 
10.75, Bill 1.40, Tarsus 1,50. Middle toe 
and claw 1.40. 

The range of this bird is very large; migrating 
throughout nearly the whole of the United 
States. Some years ago Mr, H. G. White; 
who was at that time stopping at this place, 
(Woods Holl) observed late in the fall, one of 
these birds flying about the harbor with a tin 
can attached to one ofits legs. After several 
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ineffectuai attempts, he finally succeeded in se- 
curing it, and upon breaking open the can, 
which had become so rusty as to prevent its no 
tural opening: he found a slip 0° cardboard w: 
the following, in ink, ‘‘Airstone Island May 
1887”. 


on the map that I can think of but have never 


I have searched all the likely localities 
succeeded in locating it. If any of the nume 

ous readers of the Oregon Naturalist can infor 
me where it is, he will confer a fayor and esta)- 
lish an interesting fact. The can had been at- 
tached while the bird was quite young for the 


ring around the leg was nearly embedded in the 


flesh which had grown out upon both sides. 

The breeding range for phzladelphia is from 
the Southern boundry of the British Provinces, 
northward. The nest is said to be placed up- 
on the ground and to contain ‘‘one or two green. 
ish grey eggs with an interrupted wreath of light 
brown”. However very little is known about 
the breeding habits, and I do not doubt that 
many of the eggs which are sent out for phz/a- 
delphia are spurious. I have never yet seen a 
specimen whsch was positively identified, al- 
though I have seen many which were said to be 
Bonaparte’s. These measure on an average 2.00 
x 1.45. Pretty large for the original. 

(70) Sterna hirundo (686) 
COMMON TERN: 

This active and alert representative of the 
subfamily Sterninze is not a ‘‘winter bird” with 
us, but as it breeds abundantly here I thought 
best to give it mention. The islands of Pen- 
ekese and Wepeckets are their especial grounds. 
They inhabit these islands in company with the 
Artic and the Roseate varieties,in such numbers 


that during the breeding season, their cries are 
all but deafening to the would be despoiler of 
their joys. When heard alone the cry is a 
plaintive —*‘chee -chein’”’ operated at regular 
intervals and only when in flight. The breed- 
ing plumage -which together with the slight 
change in the fall is all that we observe them 
in, is as follows, Whole upper parts, pearl 
blue extending from the back onto the wings, 
Lower parts pure white. Top of head and oc- 
ciput, glossy black, extending below the eyes 
but leaving the lower lids white. The bill is 
of a bright vermillion, as are the feet, although 
these are of a slightly lighter shade. The size 
The 
largest measurements which I have ever recorded 
are, Length 15.00 inches: Extent 32.00 inch- 
es, Wing 11.00 inches. The tail which is deep- 
ly forked 4.25, Bill 1.50. The smallest meas- 
urements which I have recorded are, Length 13 
00: Extent 29.50: Wing 10.00: Tail 4.50: 
Tarsus .67: Bill 1.00. 

This bird remains with us through the sum- 


of the birds is by no means constant, 
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mer months and occasionally a few are seen in 
winter. The nesting habits are much the same 
as in the other terns and will be described with 


the Roseate and Arctic varieties, 


(To be continued) 


SG EwAwsn: 


Where are those promised articles ? 

There is a good deal of talk about found- 
ing a general Natural Science Association 
in the East, in which all branches of work 
will be represented; and if the scheme can 
be carried out it will be of great benefit. 

Let us hope it is not all talk. 

Let us hear from you this winter and 
learn of your observations. Birds, mam- 
mals, insects, anything of interest to the 
naturalist. 

August 22 is a pretty late date to find 
fresh Mourning Dove’s eggs, even in Cai- 
ifornia. Can any one beat it? 

Next month we are promised a plan for 
taking notes upon the migrations, it will 
be rather late for the height of flight but 
the method is said to be excellent. 


Address all Eastern articles Ad’s. etc, to 
C. C. Purdum, Baltimore City Hospital, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


SOME FLORIDA LIZARDS, 


Two years ago this fall [ imported a number 
of Anolis Lizards from Florida, They came to 
me in a cigar box with wire netting over the top 
of it. 
larger, and were lively creatures. 
for a while in a large fish globe and then in an- 
other wire defended and larger box. Flies seem 
to be their favorite provender and when they 
failed to put in an appearance owing to the ad- 
vancing season I resorted to meal worms, I 
tried raw meat but it was refused they seemed 
In Florida about St. 


They were of various sizes from small to 
I kept them 


to require living prey. 
Augustine they are plenteous im numbers run- 
ning about the houses, fences and trees and 
invading the eating rooms in pursuit of flies. 
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They are quick and active and a fly stands a 
poor chance of escape from them, A great 
many of them arrived at Chicago during the 
Columbian Exposition and were sold for pets, 
a nice little gold collar with a chain and pin 
attached going along with them, and so were 
fastened to ladies bosoms and gentlemens neck 
scarfs, ‘‘The Society for The Prevention o f 
Cruelty to Animals” soon stopped their sale 
here in Philadelphia as it was really a cruel pro- 
While 1 had them 
they frequently cast their skins, it coming away 


ceeding to su confine them, 


in pieces. 
and who had purchased one adorned with col- 


A person who had been to Chicago 


lar and chain came to consult me once concern- 
ing its health, as seeing its coat drooping from 
it he thought that it might be unwell. A cur- 
ious pecularity that they had was that their tails 
by a little rough handling would break off, this 
did not appear to incommode them and there 
After 
I had kept mine awhi'e I concluded that I 
Af- 


ter I had terned them out on the grass I pick- 


was very little bleeding from the parts. 
would liberate them in Fairmount Park. 


ed up one of the largest ones by its caudal app- 
endage when its tail parted close up to the an- 
imals body. I have not heard how they got 


along after getting their freedom, 


Won. Brincuurst M.D. 
Philadelphia Pa, 


THE GREAT HORNED OWL. 
(Bubo Virginianus. ) 


It seems a pity that such a beautiful bird as 
our Great Horned Owl is becoming so rare, es- 
pecially in and around our more populated dis- 
tricts, but we as lovers of the feathered race per- 
haps feel it more than anyone else. I must con- 
fess however that I believe there can be no 
greater temptation placed before a Naturalist 
than to come upon one of these great featherd 
beauties, gun in hand and not risk a shot to 
obtain him for your cabinet, and the collector 
who is able to resist such a temptation and 
watch that great mass of feathers noiselessly 
glide away ,not thinking in the meantime how 
well he would look mounted and at home in 
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GREAT HORNED OWL. 


his cabinet but observing his every habit is in 
my estimation a true Ornithologist. 

An old settler who came to this country some 
fitty yeais ago tells me that the Great Horned 
Owl—Hoot or Bat Owl he says they called it— 
used to be very common in this region at that 
time, and that they were frequently reminded 
of his presence by his midnight raids among 
the domestic fowl. How pleasant it must have 
been inthe days gone by to hear at night two 
or three of these birds answering each other 
from the different woods around. Those days 
are past and gone and I[ am afraid they will 
never again return to us. In the past two 
years only three specimens have come under my 
observation, although I have heard indirectly of 
one or two others being seen. The bird is very 
shy in this locality and seeks as a nesting place 
some very retired sj ot, where its nest may be 
found in some lofty tree or else in some hollow 
rotten limh in an almost inaccessible tree. In 
my experience of collecting I have found it 
nesting near a house or in a small tree hut twice, 
one of these times the nest was placed ina 
white oak about 20 feet from the ground and 
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contained two eggs. The other nest was built 
in a hollow limb of an oak about 25 feet up 
which was situated about 20 rods. back of 

mans barn and commanding a full view of th: 
house, Asa general rule in this locality the 
nesting season extends from February 25 to 


March 25, but of course it varies with the season. 


FLoypD T. Coon. 
Milton, Wis. 


EVOLUTION AND DISEASE: ::»»: 
_ BY THE EASTERN EDITOR 


A discussion like the present may at first 
sight seem out of place in a paper devoted to 
the study of natural objects, but upon examining 
closer the object is plainly seen, Most persons 
believe Patbology, as the science of disease is 
called, to be so outside the comprehension of 
ordinary individuals, and even in its general 
bearings so utterly devoid of interest to all but 
medical men, that much misconception prevails 
in the minds of even educated persons in regard 
to its fundamental principles. As a matter of 
fact Pathology is only a department of Biology, 
and in order to study the origin, cause and spread 
of disease, we must go back to the primary cell, 
even to the begining of life. Here we intrude 
upon the domains of Biology and in order to 
make our understanding of that subject as com- 
plete as necessary, we must again intrude upon 
another plane, that of Natural Life. And it is 
by reason of the latter that I intrude this dis- 
cussion upon my indulgent readers. 

Paradoxical as it may seern, while so many 
regard disease or the Pathology of Life as occu- 
pying an isolated position among sciences, med- 
ical writers aiways point out the difficulty in 
framing a definition of the term, or indeed in 
pointing out the exact line where health ends 
and disease begins. Ifit be difficult to define 
disease when our remarks are restricted to the 
human family, it becomes obviously more diff- 
icult, when we attempt to investigate disease 
upon a broad zoological basis. As the great 
barrier which exists between man and those 
members of his class most closely allied to him, 
consists, not in stiuctural characters, but in 
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mental capacity, it necessarily follows that there 
should bea similarity in the structural altera- 
tions induced by diseased conditions in ail kinds 
of animals, allowing, of course, for the differen- 
ces in environment, This we know to be the 
case, and it is clear that as there has been a 
gradual evolution of compiex from simple or 
ganising, it necessarily follows that the princi- 
ples of evolution ought to apply to diseased con 
ditions, if they hold good for the normal, ot 
healthy states of organisms: in plain: words then, 
that there has been an evolution of disease * fu- 
ri passer’ with the evolution of animal forms. 

For along timeit has been customary to talk of 
physiological types of diseased tissues, and my 
earlier efforts were directed to search ng among 
animals for the purpose of detecting in them the 
occurrence of tissues, which in man are found 
only under abnormal conditions. ‘he search 
was of great value to me, for the statement proved 
to be true in only a limited sense; at the same 
time however the truth of an opinion held by 
nearly a! 1 thoughtful physicians, that disease 
may in many instances be regirded as exagger- 
ated function, was forcibly illustrated, and it 
could quickly be seen, that the manifestations 
of disease were regulated by tne same laws which 
govern physiological processes in general, and 
that many conditions regarded as pathological 
in one animal and perfectly natural in anotier, 

It will be useful to illustrate this by a few con- 
crete examples. 

To take a simple case. The inside of our 
cheeks have a soft lining known as mucous 
membrane. In rare instances children have 
been born with tufts of hair growing in this sit- 
uation, This of course is purely pathological. 

A physiological type forsuch a phenomenon 
is found in the mouths of rodent 
the inside of the cheeks of rabbits, hires, porcu- 


mammals: 


pines, and the like, present natural patches of 
hairy skin. 

Again: pigment is widely d.ffused in animal 
bodies, both under natural and unnatural con- 
ditions, using the term unnatural as equivalent 
to disease: this explanation is necessiry, for dis- 
ease being controlled by natural conditions can- 


NATURALIST. 


Now, 
in the dace we notice sundry collections of black 
When ex- 
amined critically the centre of each dot contains 
a white speck. 


not logically be regarded as unnatural. 
pigment dotted among the scales. 


These collections of pigment 
are due to a parasite. In the lungs of tigers, 
lions, monkeys and sheep are found similar pig- 
mented spots around parasites. In man,horses 
and dogs, tumors of an inky black color, called 
in consequence melanotic, are occasionally met 
with, All these conditions are purely patholo- 
gical. Under normal conditions however, cut- 
tle fish (Octopus and sefia) possess an ink bag 
from which, when these animals are irritated, 
an ink-like pigment -sepia— can be ejected in 
such abundance as to color the surrounding 
water to the extent of a cubic yard or more,and 
under cover of which the cuttles escape from 
their enemies. 


( To be continued. ) 


To any one who will send the names of eight 
new subscribers to the Oregon Naturalist and 
$4.00, a copy of ‘‘ Nests and Eggs of North 
American Birds,’”’ by Oliver Davie, — Fifth edi- 
tion, — will be sent asa premium, This is the 
new edition, now in press, 700 pages, printed 
on fine laid paper and handsomely bound in 
cloth. This will be thoroughly revised, aug- 
mented, and profusely illustrated. Price, $2.25 


The Oregon Naturalist will be sent for the 
remainder of year, !ice io all new subscribers, 


AVENE: 


THE OKEGON NATURALIST. 


A cross opposite these lines, indicates that 
your subscription has expired. A prompt re- 
newal is requested. 


Official Organ North-Western Ornithological 
Association. 


eee WEDULGRS. 


ABS AVERITT, PORTLAND, ORE. 


DMCS Ca POR DOME 


BALriMore, MD. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
OnemMiecar ~ - Sal ee - - 50 Cents 
Yo Foreign Countries — - - - 60 Cents 


ADVERTISING RATES: 


SPACE IMO: 3MO: 6MO., I YR. 
WE WHA woposasasBnoeeea) SOG) hae doy Galle oyun exeye) 
DANG se histe cece wins On ol Ome OO) 3°10 
Yh, POZE. .2-ce ree sees eh e4.OOM OF40. LT. 10 
LI) Yala a enor Snorer B40 770) L2a70) 22,00 
TALE. sess aic eee ate 6.25 15.00 25.00 42.75 
Entered at the Post Office at Portland, 


Oregon, as second-class matter. 


Articles and items of interest on different 
branches of Natural History solicited from all. 


Address all communications to 
THE OREGON NATURALIST. 


392 MORRISON ST. 


Portland, Oregon. 


NOvEMBER, 1895. 


CIRCULATION 3000. 


Volume III of the Oregon Naturalist, 
begins with Jany. 1896. Subscribe now and 
you will receive the Christmas Number, 
containing a colored plate of the Yellow-— 
bellied Flycatcher and Nest, in addition to 
many other illustrations. The subscription 
price is only 50 cents a year, the December 
number will positively not be sent out as 
sample copies. 

If you are not satisfied with the p2ner 
you are taking, by its not coming regular, 
double numbers, or other cause, try the 
Oregon Naturalist the coming vear. 
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Mr. Angus Gaines, who furnishes an 
interesting article this month and who is 
a popular contributor to various periodicals, 
says of himself; ‘‘ My favorite occupation 
is translating, my favorite pastime is ex- 
perimental electricity, my favorite study is 
zoology, with especlal reference to herpet- 
ology. Ido not study animals stuffed or 
in alcohol, but alive, and if possibie in the 
state of nature. It is my practice to catch 
animals, keep them for a time to study 
them, and then to liberate them. Some 
times I gather up quite a small menagerie, 
for | have kept as many as forty snakes 
at one time.”’ 


Mr. F.G. Hillman of New Bedford, Mass. 
springs a surprise party this month. Note 
his offer in the Advertising Columns. A 
vears subscription to the Naturalist to 
every one who makes a purchase of him 
to the amount of one dollar or over. To 
obtain this concession it will be necessary 
to mention this offer when placing your 
order. 


* In the name of science’’. In a recent 
exchange, mention is made of the collect- 
ing of seventy four (74) sets of ruby-throat 
humming bird, by one party in three seas- 
ons. There ought to be many redeeming 
observations, (in black and white) connec- 
ted with such wholesale robbery. 

The 
1895. 


tains in addition to list of collectors. 


‘International Naturalist Directory.’’ 

H.T. Booth, London, is out, and con- 

Lists of 

dealers, natural history societies, and publicat- . 
ions devoted to natural science. This directory 
will doubtless prove very useful to collectors 
seeking foreign exchanges. 

‘British Birds, Their Nestsand Eggs, Dis- 
Is 
one of the ‘‘Standard” series of**Natural History 
Handbooks for Collectors.” published by 
H. T. Booth 381 Upcerne Road, Chelsea, Lon- 
don S.W. Contains list of British birds with 
notes giving location of nest, color and number 
of eggs laid, etc. 


Messrs. Brown & Stout, Taxidermists of Milt- 
on Wis. Are prepared to ship fresh skins of 
birds of their locality. 


tribution, etc.”16 pages, price fourpence. 
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DR: AL BERLE E POORE DEAD. 


Dr. Albert E. Foote of Philadelphia the 
distinguished scientist, and one of the best 
known dealers in minerals and _ scientific 
books in America, died on Oct. 11 in At- 
lanta, Ga., to which place he had gone in 
charge of the Pensylvania mineral exhibit. 

He had been in poor health for some time 
and was in the habit of spending the win- 
ter in a warm climate. He had no idea the 
end was so nearand believed his strength 
would be renewed if he could get to Fiorida. 

Dr. Foote was born in Hamilton, N. Y., 
February 6, 1846. After graduating at 
Courtland Academy, Homer, N. Y., he en- 
tered the class of 1867 in the University of 
the State of Michigan, where he took the 
degree of doctor of medicine, being especial- 
ly distinguished for his earnest work and 
scientific attainments. After some time 
spent as an instructor at Ann Arbor, he 
was appointed assistant professor of 
chemistry and mineralogy in the lowa 
State College, which he held tor five years, 
being very successful as a teacher. 

In 1875 Dr. Foote removed to Philadel- 
phia, and began the building up of a world 
wide business in minerals and _ scientific 
books. He wasalife member of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences. of the New York 
Museum of Natural History and the Am- 
erican Association for the Advancement of 
Science. In 1872 he married Miss 


Augusta Matthews, a daughter of James 
Matthews, of lowa, who with two sons 
and a daughter, survive him. Dr. Foote’s 
extended travels both in this country and 
Europe made him well known in scientific 
circles. 


The public will be pleased to learn that the 
business with which Dr. Albert E. Foote was 
identified for the past 20 years, will be contin- 
ued with Mr, Warren M, Foote, a son of the de- 
ceased, as manager— a position which he has 
practically held for a number of years. 


LEWIS'S WOODPECKER 
Melanerpes torquatus, Bonap. 


Previous to the year‘93 I had not seen man 
yf y 


of this species in this vicinity, but during that © 


spring and summer I noticed them more partic- 
ularly, than at any other time, } 

They staid around the orchards, for awhile, 
when they first came seemingly searching for 
insects or other pests which were hidden under 
the bark, but later they retired to the tall iso- 
lated stubs and stumps of the forest, to prepare 
for housekeeping, 

I have watched these birds as they sat on 
some tall tree, where they could obtain a good 
view of passing insects, “Chey would dart at an 
insect and pass on to another tree, back and 
forth they flew until their hunger was satisfied, 

During the year ‘94 they seemed to be more 
plentiful, but they selected the tallest of our 
trees to nest in, therefore [ did not obtain any 
eggs. 

The male of this species, 2s of other species of 
the woodpecker, help in the excavation for the 


nest: while one rests and watches, the other 
works, 

This year when passing a burn; I saw a 
‘Lewis’ perched upona large shoit stub, as 
soon as he observed me coming toward him, he 
flew past me and perched ona tree, Think- 
ing there might be a nest there I took a hurried 
glance around the tree aud saw a large hole a- 
bout ten feet from the top, I had seen the same 
hole many times and had thought nothing of it. 

But this time I concluded to‘‘shin up” and look 
in. Nearing the hole Mr, Lewis (for it was 
the male I had seen) came and perched on the 
top of the stub and looked at me as much as to 
say, ‘* You will get fooled if you look in that, 
hole,” but never the less I kept climbing until 
the hole was reached, and to my surprise and 
disgust it wasa “‘fake”, Idesended wit h more 
sjeed, begrimed and covered with coal dust, de- 
claring, ‘*That there was no nest in that stub ” 

Several days later as I was passing by this par. 
ticular stub I saw Mr, Lewis perched on top. 
On examining the stub again (more closely than 
before) I noticed a small hole about one foot 
from the top, this, [ said, must be the nest, bu, 
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LEWIS’S WOODPECKER. 


to get toit was the next question. 


By the side of the stub that the hole was in; 
geew a shorter stub. The top of this was about 
ten feet below the hole, and I thought, if I on- 
ly had a ladder that would reach from one to 
the other I could get the nest. 

Near by was an unoccupied cabin, and I was 
soon fortunate enough to find a light ladder that 
was soon carried to the tree, Then assistance 
was needed to help placeitin position. Seeing 
a boy not far away I asked him to assist me, 
which he gladly did, I then tied a rope to one 
end of the ladder, and with the other end of the 
rope fastened to my waist, ‘‘shinned” the smaller 
stub, pulled the ladder up, dropped one end 
astride the large stub, then tied the end 
next to me securely, and was ready to cross over. 
I felt kind of ‘‘shaky’‘ at first but crept very 
slowly until I was across. 

Being successful thus far I determined to rest 
awhile, after which I took seven white and 
glossy eggs from the hole which was not so 


small when I got to it. 


VI 


On blowing the eggs I was surprised to find 
that five of them were fresh and the other two 
badly incubated. 

As I look through my cabinet and see those 
eggs, a vivid picture comes to my m 
which those two stumps and the ladde: 


important part. 
S. REY STRYKER, 


Milwaukee, Oregon, 


PIGMY OWL. 


MAMMOTH TOOTH. 


A genuine Mammoth tooth has been discover- 
ed in Champaign Co, Ill. It was excavated by 
workmen on a ditch in a swamp on the C. E, 
Percival farm in Philo township in the south 
eastern part of this county. 

It measured 10 inches in length, 4 inches in 
in 
the hands of scientists of the University of IIl- 


width and weighed 7’ pounds. It is now 


inois, for classification. 
HARRY E. SPALDING, 


Champaign, Ill. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Washington D. C. Jury 27, 1895 


Messrs. D. M. Averill & Co. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Gentlemen; 
I notice that in the }une numbe 


of the ‘* Oregon Naturalist ” you state that the 
occurrence of Glaucidium gnoma in Oregon 
has been quest.oncd. I can surely see no reason 
for this doubt if expressed by anyone wno ts pre 
sumed to be familiar wtth the range of tnis spe. 
cies, The bird in question is probably found in 
suitable localities over much of the state; the 
.orm found along the coast being G/aucidium 
gnoma californicum, while that of the interior 
is Glaucidium gnoma, A\ll question as to the 
validity of its claim toa place ou your list of 
Oregon birds should be settled by reference to 
the following records: viz, Anthony, AUK III 
1886 -page 165 Merrill, AUK V. 1838 — page 
146. Bendire, AUK V. 1888 — pp. 366 «¢ srg. 
Harry C. Oberholser, 
Dept. of Agriculture, 


McCoy, Polk Co. Oregon, 
Occt. 30th 1895 


Friend Averill 
I pull out for the headwaters 


of the Clackamas tomorrow for Mammais, 
I will try and send you an account of my 
trip on my return in about three weeks. 
Yours in haste, 
Bernard J. Bretherton. 


Address me at 
McCoy, Oregon 
Mr. Hess of Eastern Oregon, informs the 
Naturalist, that, in the early days, he hos fre 
quently seen the Indians use the perforated dis- 
coidal stone — attached toa rope of hair or other 
material — to kill fish; being thrown at the 
salmon when they ascend the rapids in the 


rivers, 
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Escondido, Calif , Oct.26,1895 

Mr, D.M. Averill, 

Dear Sir; 

I have been informed by Mr, W.E.Shernll. 
of Haskell, Texas that his latest set of Mouining 
Dove taken this season, was on Sept. 13th, 
slightly incubated — he also took a set Se; t. 2 
which was fresh, 


J. Maurice Hatch, 


Queries and Replies. 


[We invite contributions to this column from 
any subscriber who has a question to ask, or 
who can answer ‘a question asked by some one 
else. The only condition will be: the utmost 
brevity consistent with clearness of statement, 
and that questionsare not asked that can read- 
ily be answered by consulting a dictionary or 


an encyclopedia. ] 


(12-) I have acoin, on one side is the leg- 
end ‘‘U. S, Subsistence Department,”’surround- 
ing a spread eagle, on the reverse, ‘‘ Good for 
one ration.” surrounded by a wreith. Will 
some collector tell me what coin it is? 


U. J. Hood River. 
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We give a list of Magazines with the sub- 
scription price of each and the price which we 
can furnish them with the Oregon Naturalist. 
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Parties having any rare U. S. Stamps, used 
or un-used. for sale, which are in perfect con- 
dition will find it to THEIR advantage to 
‘write and send the same to me. I always 
make prompt returns. 


He Er Salve alae 


56 Fairmount Ave., - - NeEwron, MAss. 


Do You Want Stamps . 


Me SO) 
them where you can buy them the cheapest. 


Then get 


Try my anproval sheets; they are just what 
you have been looking for. The prices are 
right and commission the best. Stamps for the 


advanced collector or beginner. Address 


TERMS than ANY OTHER DEALER. 


to parties furnishing us with first class references. 
ADDRESS, THE QUEEN CITY STAMP CO., 


is a trial. 


#2 Mention this paper when writing to us, 


ELLSWORTH LENTZ, Baker City, Ore. 


Stamp Collecto rs! 


We BUY SELL and EXCHANGE Stamps of all kinds, and can make you 
Selections of Stamps sent on approval at 


WE WISH TO SELL 
U. S. STAMPS. 
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All the above un-used Stamps are well 


centered and original gum. Do not ask us_ to 
send them on approval, as we will not, but if 
any are not satisfactory, they may be returned. 


&@ Pleare mention the OREGON NATURALIST. 


peo AVERTERM Co 
Box 25,3; 


Portland, . - Oregon. 


TWO WEEKS, I will send exactly 45 cents 
worth of perfect un-used Stamps, (no 
Hamburg, Heligoland, Venezuela, or sur- 


charges,) postpaid for only 12 cents. 


CHAS. C. ROGERS, 113 W. 15 th. Street, N. Y. City. 


BETTER 
50% disc’t, 
If you are interested, it will pay you to give 


P. ©. Box, 232, CINCINNATI, On10, 


THE OREGON 


~ SO: 


sa 
Sas of rare coins, 


WE ARE WILLING 
TO 


PAY CASH 
For all old U. S. Stamps, Envelopes, 
Departments, Revenues, Western Franks | 
and old collections. You will realize more 
cash by writing us, before disposing of | 
your stamps. | 


D. M. AVERILL & CO 


392 MorRISON ST. 


PORTLAND OREGON. | 


THE AQUARIUM, An illustrated quarterly 
magazine, for Students and Lovers of Nature 
Education and Recreation, Hugo Mulertt, 
F. I. R. S. A. Editor, Subscription rates 
one year, S5octs. Single copies, 25cts., each 
Sample copy free. Advertising rates on ap- 
plication. Address all communications to 
Hugo Mulertt, 173 Nostrand Ave. Brooklyn, 
New York. 


—THE- 


MINERAL + GOLLECTOR, 
A Monthly Magazine 


— FOR THE—— 


Collector, Student... 
...and Dealer. 
ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN, EDITOR. 


PRICE, $1.00 PER YEAR. Sample copy toc. 
26 JOHN ST. N.Y. CITY. 


“MUSIC LOVERS” 


Learn to play any Instrument, Without a Teacher 
Send so cents cash or stampsand I will send prepaid a 
book of Instructions. Any Instrument mastered, with 
no other help only this Instructor, 

I, M. MARSH, 


Delavan, Illinois. 


| Address, 
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6c. R.W. MERCER, 238 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


PLEASANT FIELDS AND WOODLANCS 
If you are fond of fresh 
air and restful, rural] re- 
treats, read GAMELAND, 
the gentle magazine of 
outdoor life. It reveals 
virgin woods and waters. 
Yearly,to anyaddress,$1 
Three trial numbers, 25c. 
No free copies. GaME- 
LAND Pus. Co., 13 Astor 
Place, New York, N.Y. 


with the Oregon Naturalist, $1.25 
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Guns of any and every description. 
In stock or made to order. 
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quote prices. 
JAMES H. JOHNSTON, 
Great Western Gun Works. 


Address 


Pittsburgh Pa. 


If yOU are INTERESTED in STAMPS 
why not subscribe for the 
EVERGREEN STATE PHILATELIST, 
a monthly magazine for only 25 cts. per year, 
with THE OREGON NATURALIST, 65 cts. 
Sample copy free. Address: 
ROW. FRENCH, 

HARTLAND, WASHINGTON. 


BOOKS FOR NATURALISTS. Send 
me 50 cents for a large packet of natural- 
ist’s books of all kinds, including a copy 
of ‘‘ British Bird’s Nests & Eggs.’ anda 
copy of the ‘ International Naturalist’s 
Directory, ’’ and ** Skinning & Preserving 
Birds.’’. All these and many others sent 
carriage paid for only 50 cents. 1 willalso 
send a price list of British eggs, &c. 


H. T. BOOTH, 38a Upcerne 


| Road, CHELSEA, LONDON, S. W. 
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DAVIES TAXIDERMY 
ABSOLUTELY FREE \@F GOST. 
DO YOU WANT A COPY ? 


METHODS 


IN THE ART OF 
Te DE RIMY, 


BY 
OLIVER DAVIE, 


Author of ‘‘Nests and Eggs of North American 
Birds” ete 

Containing Ninety Full Page Engravings, over Five 
Hundred Figures minutely illustrating the most practical 
methods practiced in the art. It teaches in detail, step 
by step, the Skinninz and Stuifinz of Birds, Mammals, 
Crustaceans, Fishes and Reptiles. together with illustra- 
ions of forms and Attitudes of the Animal Kingdom. 
The text is by OLIVER DAVIE, who has made Taxi- 
The originals of 


dermy his life study and profession. 


the illustrations were made in India ink from time to | 
time as the actual subjects could be obtained from which | 


to make the various procedures. They were drawn by 
the eminent Bird and Mammal Artist, THEODORE 
JASPER, A. M., M. D.. whose experience in the Art 
of Taxidermy extends over a period of fitty years. Every 
illustration by this artist isa Work OF ART. Among 
these engravings are reproductions from photographs of 
actual work by American Taxidermists. Each Copy of 
this book is enclosed in box for shipment and is sent 
PREPAID. 


In one Quarto . Volume, Silk 
Gilt Top, Untrimmed Edges. 


Publishers price is $10.00 


Cloth, 


We will send a copy of this splendid work by 
express or mail, prepaid, to every one who will 
send us the names and addresses of 25 subscribers 
at 50 cts. each. It isnot necessary to send all 
at one time, but send them as fast as you secure 
them, with the price, and mention you are work- 
ing for acopy of Davies Taxidermy. When 25 
subscriptions have been receiveda copy will be 
sent to you free. 
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| that place. 


NUMISMATISTS. 
25 varieties war tokens 1861-4 $1.00 


20 assorted cents prior to 1860 $1.00 
20 Snes Confederate bills - $1.00 
8 i Colonial coins and bills $1.00 
SOC Foreign stamps 250 var. $1.00 
_6 var. fractional currency face $1.03 $2.25 


Any lot sent post paid. Excepting last lot, will send 
one-fourth lot for 30c.: one-half lot 52c. 


A. P. WYLIE, PRAIRIE CENTER, ILLS. 
INDIAN ARROW POINTS 


FROM 
TUMWATER KLICKITAT CO., WASH. 
Tumwater has been the Indians fishing 


| ground for centuries and beautiful speci- 


mens of the above are occasionally found at 
A fair specimen for toc. silver. 
A perfect beauty for 25c. silver. 
R.W,. FRENCH, 
HARTLAND, WASH, 


WB. MALLEIS;.:. 


'Taxidermist and Entomologist. 


CEDAR 
WASHINGTON Co. 
Birds, Fish, 


Heads mounted to order. 


MILLs, 

OREGON, 
Reptiles, Animals and Animal 
Insects preserved. 

Scientific, Bird Skins made to order. 
Collections in Natural History made. 
Collections Sold to Schools and Colleges on 
Installment:, Correspondence solicited. 
Orders taken for China Pheasants. 
Prices per pair skins according to quality 

$2.00 to $3.50 


Prices per pair first class birds mounted 
$7.00 to $10.00 
BUY, SELL and EXCHANGE, 


STAMPS. 


COMPANY. 


H, F. BARTELS, Manager. 
BOX 1039. 


POR PLAN DP; ORE, 


THE OREGON NATURALIST. 


Carload of 


~ Curiosities. | 


I have just completed an extensive purchase. That of 
the entire stock of curiosities carried by the FALLS Curio 
Company of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. This stock is now 
ready for the collectors of the United States to buy, and 
buy they will if cutting the life out of prices will accomp- 
lish it. And paste this in your hat. By another year, 

BARTLETT will be more in evidence than ever before in 
the 12 years we have been in the ‘‘curio”’ business. 


HERE ARE A FEW OF THE 
BIGGEST BARGAINS EVER SEEN. 


Indian arrow heads, perfect, $c. 4 for 25c. 


Indian wampum, 25c. doz. now I5c. doz. 
Pottery, large 5 to 10c. small foc, per coz. 
Perfect scrapers 10c,each. 3 for 25c 


Perfect spearheads 15, 20, 25, 35 40, 50 & 75c | 


Serrated, (leaf-shaped points, ) fine, 5c. 
Rotary points, fine I5c. 

Giant liver beans, 25c now 10c, 

Satin-spar scarf pins, appropriate for lady or 


gentleman 35c. now 25¢c. | 


Fossil shark teeth 5 to roc. 
Egyptian sacred lotus seeds 5c, 3 for roc. 
East India soap berries 5c, 3 for 1oc. 
Brown banded sea beans 15c, now 5c. 
Red, yellow or drab sea beans, assorred 1 5c doz. 
Large buffalo teeth 20c, now Ioc. 
Daily Minute, smallest paper on earth, 
2 copies different dates 5c. 
Hedge hog quills 3c, now Ioc, a doz. 
Terrapin scales 10c: now 5c, 3 for toc. 
Fine lot Pentremites; heads 5 to 10c, stems I0c 
adoz., 6stems and 1 head Ioc. 
Alligator teeth Ic, to 50, Io to 25c, per doz. 
Saw-fish saws, 50c, now 35c. 
Fac simile of $100 confederate bill, Ic. 
Agatized wood , fine spec, 5c.to $1. 
Petrified wood, fine spec. 5c, to $1. 
Receptaculites Owenii, (sunflower coral, ) 
this locality, rare, 5c, to 5oc. 
Beautiful Alaska garnets, 10 and 15c. 
Beautiful Striped Jasper Pebbles, 2 for 5 cts. 
Beautiful Sea Urchins, 5 to ro cts. 


Brown Jug Watch Charms, 2 for 5 cts. 
Petrified Water Drops, 18 onacard, 25 cts. 


87 State St. 


6 for 35c. 65cts. per dozen. | 


CoFFiIn Hanp BILL: or, 
Andrew Jackson. 15 cts.. 
Lobster Claws, Atlantic, 15 cts. 

Doubly Terminated Quartz Diamonds, 5 to 25 cts. 
O_p ALMANACS; dates from 1851 to 1856, in good state 
of preservation and various kinds. 
6 for 25 cents, 12 for 40 cents. 
O.p Newspapers; dates from 1851 to 1854, mostly New 
York Tribunes. 


The Bloody Deeds of Gen. 


Price, 5 cents each 


Contain very interesting reading of 40 


years ago. Price, 5 cents each; 6 for 25 cts. 12 for 4octs 


Chinese Horn Nuts, 5c. 3 for roc. 


25 Curiosities, labeled, 25 cents. 


15 Varieties Rere Minerals, 25 cents. 


Send silver, stamps, or money-order. a 


R.E.BARTLETT, 
Rocktford 
CABINET COMPLETE WITHOUT 
ITACOLUMITE or FLEXIBLE SANDSTONE 
Fine specimens of this very rare stone, 
FOR SALE, 
Send stamp for price'list of it and COINS, 


STAMPS, BILLS &c. or send 35 cts. for sampie 
and prices, list and, 


Ills. 


Bi oreen) Coins, eaeseeteE se eenene .10 
3) Ditterent sBUllsieeeseneeeeee eee ea 10) 
2) Witferent sAinOWws, =1pssee se oes IO 
$ 100.00 In Mixed Bills ......... 40 
RD EAN 
WINSTON, N.C. 


& No postals answered. 


F. G. HILLMAN. 


Dealer In 
Archeological & Geological Specimens, 
nea Minerals, Shells, Marine Curios, 
Old Weapons, Scientific Publications, 
pes" Stamps, Coins, etc. etc. “33a 


ges- 1036 Acushnet, Avenue. 
ea nes- New Bedford, Mass. 


nen N. B. As a special inducement, 

I offer a years subscription to the 

Oregon Naturalist, to ALL purchasing 
specimens from me to the amount of one 
dollar or more at onetime, and wo mention 
this offer, 39h" As this offer is for a 
limited time, you should send at once. s¥ 


$3.50 for $1.00. 


Read ‘* The Nidiologist’s ” Offers. 


We will send you the best and cnly Illustrated Monthly Mag- 
azine cf Bird Life a whole year, $1.50 worth of handsome Birds’ 
Eggs in “sets,” a coupon good fcr 50 words in exchange or sale 
column, and lw Iniegant Proof Plates for traming; all worth, at 
lowest 53:50; FOR OmMLYT $1.00. 


SHOWY, DESIRABLE «SETS”’ ‘THEN THE PLATES.” 
OF EGGS 
Collected hy Capt. D. P. INGRAHAM, | . W4TER OUZEL'S NEST. —A charm: 
first-class in every respect, and with full data, | 1g picture for framing. Everyone delighted 
} with it. 


Saas Shearwater 


; eae $1 50 “It isa beauty.”’—J. H. Bow es. 
Sent for one subscription. WOOD PEWEES AND NEST 
fan-o'-War Bird 2. & ays 3 : i : ae 
Wohly ae ay a ee wsseeeee 1,50 | Nest and living wild birds. life-size. 


> . . oh c a = 1c c 7 7 a 
Sent for oe subscription. Ope of the best pictures of bird life I have ever 
seen,”’—OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
Sooty Tern }, 


Royal Tern 4, These elegant hand proofs are on heavy 


Noddy Ter 4, \ RAEN Eg ds ee ipsa SUT 1.50 plate paper, 9% x 13 inches,xand will make 
Cabos Tern 4, | valuable and rich additions to the wall of your 
Sent for one subscription, museum or ‘‘den.” The plates are worth 
Bridled Tern 4, ) 50 cents each. They are objects of art. 
ABBE a ie 8 Ree ie icra dare aaa 1.50 We simply priced them at 25 cents and stick 
Sent for one aes to it.- The /l/ustrated London News asks $1 
Audubon’ s Shearwater 4 each for fine ‘‘ proof” plates of its pictures. 
Man-o’-War Bird 4, a ie Sees oan 2 86 We can’t give you a $3 paper for 25 cents, 
Louisiana Heron 4, but we can, and will, give you all of these 


Sent for t two subscriptions. gemiums FREE. It’s a_ business proposi- 
Yellow-billed 2 ROR Bird 4, ) 2.36 | "2. You profit (just now) hy our great and 


Louisiana Heron 4, unprecedented offers in order to at once ex- 


Sent for two subscriptions. tend our circulation. By and by you will 


Audubon’s Shearwater 4, ) : 5.00 simply have to have the magazine and will 
Booby (Szda sea) } ) f pay the regular price, without any premium. 
Sent for Wes subscriptions. Delay means a loss to you. 


IMPORTANT. 


Remember, every subscriber is entitled to the fifty words in the exchange column, and 
the two (2) beautiful plates go with each offer. . Present subcribers may renew ahead to take 
advantage of these great offers. We have a good supply, but it won’t last forever—‘‘ A word 
to the wise.” 


N. B.—Inclose six two-cent stamps for postage and packing on eggs, and four two- 
cent stamps for same on the plates. Remit just now, to 


THE NIDIOLOGIST, 


HH. R. TAYLOR, Publisher. 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Sample Copy sent for 10c. None free. 


The Mineral and Book businessof Dr. A. E. Foote 
will be carried on as heretofore, under the manage- 
ment of Warren M. Foote. 


; Avucusta M. Foore, 
WaRREN M. Foote, 
Executors for A. E. Foote, deceased. 


1226 N. Forty-first Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
October 22d, 1895. 


Zoological 
Collecting. 


Re 
That is my. occupation, and if | 
you deslre to add to your collect- Ny 
-ion species indigenous to the 
% PACIFIC COAST, 
a i ~ Hy It will pay you to drop mea hi 
Ze . . Say line, ie 


a a 


rr “SSS 


B.J. BRETHERTON, McCoy, Ore. 
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Exchange Column. 


Our Exchange Column is free toall subscribers. All 
Cash offers for this column must be paid for at the rate 
of % cent per word. 

TO EXCHANGE.— Opals both rough and polished, 
Garnets and all New England Minerals, 
Robert Burnham, Dennis, Mass 


for Western 


minerals and ores. 


BILL — A Confederate bill to exchange for each 
Oregon Arrow point sent me. 
Geo. O. Greene Box 41. Princeton II! 


WANTED — Correspondence with collectors who 
can furnish Minerals and Fossils from everywhere, also 
Miocene clay from Oregon, Washington and California. 
Prof. Arthur M, Edwards M. D. 11 Washington St. 


Newark, New Jersey. 


WISH — to exchange-a number of sets for good kodak 


Will give part cash if.deminded. Address, R. W. 
Williams Jr., Fla. 


Tallahassee, 

EXCHANGE-— A collection of 700 different foreign 
stamps, catalogue value over $12.00, for a copy of Coue’s 
Key(latest edition) in good: condition. F. P. Drowne, 
20 Benefit St. Providence, Ral. 


EGGS.—Orezgon taken, in sets with full data, for a 
good double barrelled shot gun, 12 guage. S, Rey Stry- 
ker, Milwaukee. Oregon. ~ 


EXCHANGE-— I have to exchange for U.S. stamps 
and Oregon arrows, $1000 Confederate Bonds, pair new 
opera glasses, a $4 Mekeel Album (new,) and other artic- 
I also want to buy a collection of 
Winston, N. C. 


es, send for list. 
stamps. R, D. Hay, 


EXCHANGE,—Polished Specimens of the handsom- 
est fossil Coral ‘in the World, Bird’s Eye and Fish Egg 
Marble, also fine Calcite Geodes and massive calci‘e. 
Will give big ezchange of above for Western Arrow Points 
Agates, Ores or Shells. C. E. BRIGGS. Lisbon, Iowa. 

EXCHANGE-—I will give a good Cluster of Arkansas 
Quartz crystal and several Gem pyrites to any one who 
can give me a reliable receipt for curing sea Urchins so 
that the spines will not fall off. Specimens first class, 
H. B. Derr. 6561 Michigan Ave. Station O Chicago. Ill. 


FINE identified fossils of the Carboniferous age and 

. of the Niagara group, of the Upper Silurian age to ex- 
change for those of other periods and localities. H. B. 
Derr, 6561 Michigan Avenue, Station O, Chicago III. 


STAMPS—so0o0 good stamps, 125 varieties, over 39 
countries, only 25 cts. 4 ounce piece of Zine ore, 15 cts. 
A. P. Wylie, Prairie Center, Illinois. 


EGGS—s54 Eastern birds eggs, singles, for Western 
curio specimens. Lee Ray J. Tappan, Newark Valley, 
N.Y. oo 


EXCHANGE-—A gold plated watch and ckain for 
$17.50 worth of fine sets. Send list to select from and re- 
ceived description of watch. Geo. W. Dixon, Watertown 


S. D, - 


A $350.00 printing outfit to exchange for best offer in 
Indian Relics or curios, send for description. \ 
E. M. Parker, Newell, Ia. 


SEVERAL~ varieties of fossils. fossils and crinoid 
stems in limestone. pretty geo”es, Sycamore balls., Sar- 
pindus berries, sweet gum burrs, rose gypsum, flower 
seeds, roots and shrubs and books. To exchange for 
Indian relics. sea curios, wash floss.silk, feathers or any 


thing useful, write, Cora Jewell, Shannondale, Indiana. 


I HAVE—two Mastodon teeth found at Big Bone Lick, 
Boone Co. Kentucky. Ist,size, sin. long, 3 x 2 width. 
2nd one, gin. long 2% x 1% width also snow white branch 
coral in any quantity to trade for. curiosities or Indian 
Relics, all letters answered. R.A. Edwards 1004 Union 
Street Wilmington, Delaware. } 


SOUTHERN CAT.IFORNIA.—Abalone‘Shells want- 
ed, in quantitv will pay cash or give good exchange 
D. M. Averill&Co. 392 Morrison St, Portland, Orezon. 


, 
EXCHANGE —300 old U. S. cents from 1794 to 1854, 
for Indian relics, Minerals, ores. foreign coins of small 
value, insects from California and Arizona. or birds points 
from Oregon. 
S. W. Wharram. 


Lefters containing 


stamps answered. 
. . wit 
Bostwick, Ohio. 


. 


I WISH—to trade the following WU. S.%coins for the 
best offers in arrow heads, confederate money, U. S. or 
foreign stamps, All coins are in fine condition. Half 
cent: 1851. Cents: 1851, ‘5<, ‘57, ‘59. Two cents:1866. 
Three cents: 1865, ‘70. Silver Half dimes: 1854, ‘57. 
F. C. Hammond. Eldora, Hardin Co., Iowa. 


‘OREGON JAY — { No, 485. For sale price 8.00 
The hole in one egg where blown not entirely perfect. — Sel 
The collector of this set would prefer to sell two of the » eet 
perfect eggs for $4.00, retaining the other two in his col- 
lection. Very complete data, head and portions of skin 
with set. This is a very rare set even in Oregon, 
D. M. Averill & Co. Portland Ore. 


DENNY PHEASANT SKIN. eit 
For 10 subscriptions at 50 cents each, we — 3 
will give a first class skin of China Ring neck _ 
Pheasant. You pay expressage. CoS 
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SUPPLEMENT TO DRAWN FOR THE OREGON NATURALIST 
OREGON NATURALIST, BY FE, S. CHENEY. 
DECEMBER, 1895. 
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CLUB RATES 


We give a list of Magazines with the sub- 
scription price of each and the price which we 
can furnish them with the Oregon Naturalist. 

WiTH NA URALIST 


THE AQUARIUM $1.00 ” CST 26 
GAMELAND, SIR OOM nes oe T. 215. 
MINERAL COLLECTOR $1.00 ‘‘ se $1.25. 
THE NIDIOLOGIST, $1.00 ‘‘ SOUS La Ss 
THE DoG FANCIER, 50cts. reine Zag Cts: 
UNIVERSAL EXCHANGE5S0 cts. “‘ oo 7-5 cts: 
FARMERS MONTHLY, 50 cts ‘ SSS g CES: 
BUSINESS JOURNAL, 50 cts. ‘‘ Comms) Gist 
BALTIMORE CACTUS JOURNAL, 50c. 75 cts. 


EVERGREEN STATE PHILATELIST, 25cts. 55 cts 
‘HE [OWA ORNITHOLOGISY 4octs. 65cts. 
THe NUMISMATIS?, $1.00 $1.25 


EXCHANGE—I will exchange eggs, skins, 
Fla, curios, stuffed, 
specimens, 
5x8 camera, 

Three fine skulls fiom 7 10 and 12 ft. Alli- 
gators, For good f.eldGlass. Or 10 or 12 bore 
hammer gun of equal value, or repeating rifle 
32 or 38 Cal. / 

AI sets and singles of 188. 199. 200. 378a, 
for any of the following books, Conchology, 
Entomology, Zoology, Oology, Taxidermy, or 
Dog training. A. M Nicholson, Orlando Fla. 


WANTED:—A large perfect pair 0° Mount- 
ainsheep horns; not less than 16 inches at base 
of horns, will give cash or good relics; want 
grizzly bear claws, large, have U. S. silver 
dollars of 1795 and 1799, very fine: to trade 
C, E, Tribbett Thorntown, Indiana. Boone Co. 


** Four months advertising in the Oregon 
Naturalist has brought me more returns, than 
a full year in the — , 


I use a key number 
on all my ad’s and can tell just where every 
order comes from, Your paper is improving 
each issue, ” [ Nov. 27, 1895.] 


R. E BARTLETT, Dealer in curios, 


ROCKFORD, ILLS. 


mounted, and alcoholic | 
snakes, and snake skins, for good | 


| from Japan, 
| post-paid. 


OREGON NATURALIST. 


‘* My Ad, in your paper [ Oregon Naturalist | 
is a paying investment; five orders today from 
[Dec. 10, 1895.] it 
E. C. SWIGERT, 
Gordon, Nebraska, 


WHY 


DON’T you send 35c. for finely polished 
specimen of Itacolumite or Flexible Sand-stone? 


Indian Trader, 


Its a great curiosity! No Cabinet complete 
R27 See Oct. No. of OREGON 
NATURALISY, page 139, for full description. 

A FEW BARGAINS. 


with-out it. 


100 var. good Foreign Stamps,............ 505 
I Confederate Bill, genuine,................ .10 
t OldvBankepillleccee act tes ce wes aon sceeenee 10 
LS tatewbamkcerB ll sine eee eetce ssecee eee cece £05 
BeViarmom@ldwBillsie.ck sete essen sis 
I Chintesey Comys cat .cueecmen te ances eae: .05 
Lb Amnitamal Comoe ces scee suscas esse cece .06 
1 Hong Kong Coiny..eeecnass, eeunceee- Io 
1 Ancient N. C. Indian Arrow Point,... .06 
Ie PiecesNn © a elncianbePottenyseeeeeceeee 105 
WWargewUpr ss Centsey..o.eccces. see ten ees .06 


Send 2c. for large list of Stamps, Coins War 
and Indian Relics etc, No postals answered, 
R. D. HAY, Winston, N. C. 


MEXICAN: In the lot are Water Opals; 
clear as ice. Honey Opals, 

GPALS 1 clear but showing no fire. 
Milky Opals, with a_beauti- 
ful play of delicate shades of red and green fire. 
Clear Red Opals, not common and very de- 
sirable. The prices for these stones cut and 
polished, all ready for setting are according to 
size and quality, 75c., 1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 2.50 

3.00, 4.00 and 5.00, 

A. M. BROWN, 348 Clifton St. Portland, Or. 


INSECTS EMBEDDED IN AMBER. 


Our supply is neariy exhausted [only 11 left] 
with no prospect of more, They came to us 
labeled via: China, ina mixed lot of Shells 
The price will remain 25c. each, 
D. M. AVERILL & CO., 

Portland, O.egon. 


THE OREGON 


Rhinehardt’s Toilet 
Receipts. 


Contains many valuable money making | 
It quotes plain facts borne out by | 


receipts. 


practical experiences. And of rare and valu- | 
able receipts given in this book, if in the hands 
of a wise and energetic man, it can be made 
to yield thousinds of dollais. No business 
can be started so easily, and with so little 
capital, and grow so rapidly as the manufact- } 


urer of household articles. 


For 50 Cents 


We will send a copy of RHINEHARDT’S | 
RECEIPTS of SECRETS, to any part of the | 
It | 
contains many valuable receipts of the highest 
make 


world, securely wrapped, for 50 cents. 


order, and the person who can not 
money with the aid of this book can hardly ex- 
pect to earn a decent living. 

You will find this the best mvestment you 
ever made in your life if you wish to do a 


manufacturing business. 


A. M. BROWN, 348 Clifton St. Portland, Or, 


COMBINATION. 


Oregon Naturalist ke" 
Scott’s 56th. Ed. Cat. 
Postageg= 


.08 | 
1.08 


COTT’S 56th, Edition Catalogue post- 
paid and OREGON NATURALIST one 
year, to any address in the United 


States for only 75 cts : 


THIS 
OFFER 
Will not appear again. 
Address, 


OREGON NATURALIST, 
392 Morrison St. Portland, Ore. 


NATURALIST. 


would as soon 
try to eat soup 
with Knitting 


A WHITE MAN 


Needles, yet Chinese nearly accomplish this 


feat with their Chop Sticks, which serve all the 
purposes of knife and fork. Every Collector of 
Curios should have a pair for his Cabinet. 
They are 10% inches long; square at one end, 
tapering, round at small end; material, Chinese 
How they can be made, to sell for 
the price we ask for them, viz: 5cts. per pair 


Ebony. 
post-paid, is one of the mysteries that ought to 


be solved for the benefit of bome industries. 
D. M. AVERILL & CO., Portland, Ore. 


Oregon Stone Relics. 


Stone Hammer Heads............ S25 tO. > 
coi WBestles;; plains. :tete-eeaeces .25 to .50 
SSMUMOTtAanS ces csestcce-seeceseess 2.00 to 5.00 

Wiscoidal (Stonessen..-ceeseeee ees .25 to 1.50 

DINKELS fi oidee geet sees de see ate ences =25 

Stonemloolse--esssseecaeeee ee -10 to .25 

Rertectrdrilllsssyen seecteee tee eee 3.00 

SS CLAP ClSsneerteecteeeee ae ecteeeees .25 to .75 

100 Ib mixed lot Stone, asstd. our choice, 5.00 

Copper Pendants, Memaloose, 25 


ee 


Ha Be €o,5 Beads small string 


re-strung, .25 


Iron Bracelets, Memaloose,...... seals 
Rings with beads pendant,....... 1,00 
One only, Pipe, petrified wood, 3.00 
Bilatahead’S kullssees.ceeeeeee see 5.00 
One hammered Copper Finger Ring, 1.00 


I—14dN. W. T. Co., Brass Token...for offers 
Oregon material of any description collected 
for foreign or home dealers, We keep in 
stock; Elk Heads, Deer Heads, Mountain Sheep 
Heads, Denny Pheasants, Svoty Grouse, 
Oregon Ruffed Grouse, Sage Hens, Sharp-tail- 
ed Grouse and through our Oregon correspond- 
ents and collectors can generally obtain rare 
Birds, Memmal Skins, Skulls, Skeletons, 
Antlers, Oregon Fossils, Sea Moss in bulk, 
Native Shells, Minerals, etc., etc. 
a7 By Express at purchasers expense. 
D. M. AVERILL & CO., 
P. O. Box, 253 Portland, Ore, 


THE OREGON NATURALIST. 


still More Bargains. 


EVERY THING MARKED DOWN. 


Indian arrow heads, perfect, 8c. 4 for 25c. 
6 for 35c. 65cts. per dozen. 


Indian wampum, 25c. doz. now I5c. doz. 
Net Sinkers, 25c. each. 
Pottery, large 5 to 10c. small I0c, per coz. 
Perfect scrapers 10c,each, 3 for 25c 
Perfect spearheads 15, 20, 25, 35 40, 50 & 75c 
Serrated and Rotary points, fine I5c, 
Giant liver beans, 25c now I0c, 
Satin-spar scarf ;ins,35c. now Ic. 
Foss:l shark teeth 5 to 10c, 
Egyptian sacred lotus seeds 5¢, 3 for toc. 
East India soap berries 5c, 3 for roc. 
Brown banded sea beans I5c, now $c. 
Red, yellow or drab sea beans, assorred 15c doz. 
Large buffalo teeth 20c, now Ioc. 
Hedge hog quills 3c, now Ioc, a doz. 
Tarpon scales 10c: now 5c, 3 for 10c. 
Fine lot Pentremites; heads 5 to roc, stems 10c 
adoz., 6stems and 1 head foc. 
Alligator teeth Ic, to 50, 10 to 2§c, per doz. 
Fac simile of $100 confederate bill, Ic. 
Agatized wood , fine spec, 5c.to $1. 
Petrified wood, fine spec. 5c, to $1. 
Receptaculites Owenii, (sunflower coral, ) 
this locaiity, rare, 5c, to 5oc. 
Beautiful Striped Jasper Pebbles, 2 for 5 cts. 
Purple Sea Urchins, s ta ro cts. 
Brown Jug Watch Charms, 2 for 5 cts. 
Satin Spar, 5c. to $1.00. 
Crystalized Cypsum, sc, to $5.00. 
Gypsum, veined, 5c. to $1.00. 
Full set of Fac-Simile Revolutionary Currency, toc. 
Crabs’ eyes, (genuine eye stones) 10c. 
Shell Collections, 22c. to $25.00. 
Sand Shark eggs, sc. 
Chinese Lottery Tickets, roc. doz. 
Chinese Poker Chips, roc. doz. 
War Envelopes, each, 5c, 
Lobster Claws, Atlantic, 15 cts. 
Otp ALMANacs; dates from 1851 to 1856, in good state 
of preservation and various kinds, 
6 for 25 cents, I2 for 40 cents, 
Otp Newspapers; dates from 1851 to 1854, mostly New 
York Tribunes. Contain very interesting reading of 40 
years ago. Price, 5 cents each; 6 for 25 cts. 12 for gocts 
Eclipse Cabinet of 25 Curiosities, 25 cents. 
Young Idea Cabinet of 15 Varieties Rare Minerals, 25 cts. 
Price List SENT FREE, 
2 Send silver, stamps, or money-order.~@A 


R.E.BARTLETT, 
87 State St. Rockford 


Price, 5 cents each 


Ills. | 


NO 


CABINET COMPLETE WITHOUT 
ITACOLUMITE or FLEXIBLE SANDSTONE 
Fine specimens of this very rare stone, 
FOR SALE, 
Send stamp for price list of it and COINS. 
STAMPS, BILLS &c. or send 35 cts. for sample 
and prices, list and, 


3 ol SOREN (COTE sei Sopepcosods Co) 
Gubittcrentebilisu.seeeraececses: .10 
2p WifferentvATnOwSseceee oat eeceeeeoee 10 
$ 100,00 In Mixed Bills ......... .40 
REDSEnAY,, 
WINSTON, N.C. 
&27,No postals answered, 
NUMISMATISTS. 


25 varieties war tokens 1861-4 $1.00 


20 assorted cents prior to 1860 $1.00 
20aw. \\r4 Confederate bills $1.00 
8 M3 Colonial coins and bills $1.00 
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A LIST OF THE BIRDS OF OREGON. 


( Continued from page 143, ) 


ZENAIDURA MACRURA, 
Mourning Dove. 
Common summer resident. Occasionally a 
pair are secn during the winter, 
PSEUDOGRYPHUS CALIFORNIANUS. 
California Vulture 
A specimen was collected at the mouth of the 
Columbia by J. K. Townsend. 
CATHARTES AURA, 
Turkey Vulture- 
Common summer resident. 


CiRCUS HUDSONIUS. Marsh liawk. 
ACCIPIPER VELOX, 
Sharp-shinned hawk, 
Rare resident. 
ACCIPITER COOPERI, Cooper’s Hawk. 
ACCIPITER ATRICAPILLUS STRIATULUS. 
Western Goshawk, 


Found in Eastern Oregon. 


BUTEO BOREALIS CALURUS, 
Western Red-tail, 
Not uncommon resident. 
BUTEO SWAINSONI, 
Swainson’s Hawk, 
Common summer resident of Eastern Oregon. 
HALI4ZETUS LEUCOCEPHALUS, 
Bald Eagle, 
Occasionally seen in some parts of the State. 
Said to breed along the coast. 


ae 
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FALCO MEXICANUS, 
Prairie Falcon. 

Not uncommon in Eastern Oregon. 
FALCO PEREGRINUS ANATUM, 

Duck 


FALCO COLUMBARIUS. 


Flawk. 


Pigeon Hawk, 
Reported as rare in Washington County. 
FALCO SPARVERIUS, 
American Sparrow Hawk, 
A common summer resident, A few remain 
during the winter. 
PANDION HALIAETUS CAROLINENSIS, 
American Osprey. 
One or two seen flying over Washingtor 
County in May. 
STRIX PRATINCOLA. 
American Brown Owl, 
AsIO WILSONIANUS, 
American Long-eared Owl, 
Common in Eastern Oregon, 
Short-eared Owl. 
Not uncommon in Eastern Oregon. 


Great Gray Owl, 


ASIO ACCIPITRINUS, 


SCOTIAPTEX CINEREA, 
Very Rare. 
NYCTALE ACADICA, 
Reported as rare in Washington County. 


Saw-whet Owl, 


MEGASCOPS ASIO BENDIREI. 
California Screech Owl, 
Noted in the winter in Linn County by Dr. 
A. G. Prill. 
MEGASCOPS ASIO KENNICOTTII, 
Kennicotts Screech Owl. 
Common resident. 
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MEGASCOPS FLAMMEOLUS., 
Flammulated Screech Owl. 
Rare in Eastern Oregon. 


BUBO VIRGINIANUS SUBARCTICUS, 
Western Horned Owl. 
Reported asa resident of Washington County, 
Common in Eastern Oregon. 


BUBO VIRGINIANUS SATURATUS. 
Dusky Horned Owl, 

Not uncommon resident, 
NYCTEA NYCTEA, Snowy Owl. 

Not uncommon in winter all over Northern 
Oregon, More plentiful east of the Cascade Mts, 
SPEOTYTO CUNICULARIA HYPOGA, 

Burrowiug Owl. 

Common suminer resident of Eastern Oregon, 
GLAUCIDIUM GNOMA. Pygmy Owl. 

Common in Eastern Oregon. 

GLAUCIDIUM GNOMA CALIFORNICUM. 
California Pygmy Owl- 
Rather rare resident of Western Oregon, 
GEOCOCCYX CALIFORNIANUS. 
Road-runner, 
Occasionally seen dining summer in some 
parts of Western Oregon, 
COcCCYZUS AMERICANU* OCCIDENTALIS. 
CALIFORNIA CUCKOO, 

Rare in Western Oregon. 

CERYLE ALCYON. Belted King-fisher. 

Not uncommon resident. 

DRYOBATES VILLOSUS HARRISI, 
Harris’s Woodpecker. 

Common resident. 

DRYOBATES PUBESCENS 
Downy Woodpecker. 

Reported a common r-sijent in Washington 
County. Rare in Multinomih County. 
DRYOBATES PUBERCENS GAIRDNERI. 

Gairdner’s Wood decker. 
Rare. 
DRYOBATES NUTTALLI. 
Nuttall’s Woodpecker. 
Found in Umpqua River region by Lie:t. 


Williamson. 
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XENOPICUS ALBOLARVATUS, 
White-headed, Woodpecker 
Common summer resident of Eastern Oregon, 
Noted in Linn County by Dr. Prill. 


PICOIDES ARCTICUS, 
Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker, 
Found in jhe Cascade Mountains by Lt. 
Williamson, 


SPHYRAPICUS VARIUS NUCHALIS, 
Red-naped Sapsucker, 
Found in the Blue Mountains by Captain 
Bendire. 


SPHYRAPICUS RUBER, 
Redbreasted S wpsucker. 
Not uncommon resident, 
SPHYRAPICUS THYROIDEUS, 
Williamson’s Sipsucker. 
Common summer resident of Eastern Oregon. 
CEOPHOEUS PILEATUS. 
Pileated Woodpecker. 


Not uncommon in mountanous regions. 


MELANERPES FORMICIVORUS BAIRDI, 
Californian Woodpecker, 
Found in Umpqua Veliey by Lt. Will amson, 


MELANERPES TORQUATUS., 
Lewis’s Woodpecker. 
Common resident of Washington and Mautt- 


nomah Counties. Rare in Yamhill County, 


COLAPTES CAFER. 
Red shafte 1 Flicker. 
Common resident 0° Eastern Oregon and 
found in some parts of Western Oregon, 
COLAPTES CAFER SATURORTIOR. 
Northwestern Flicker, 
Abundent resident of Western O-egon. 
CHORDEILES VIRGINIANUS HENRYI 
Western Night Hawk, 
Common summer resident. 
CHA&TURA VAUXI. Vaux’s Swift. 
Rar summer resident in Yamhill County 
abuoidint in Washington County. 
| ROCHILUS ALEXANDRI, 
Black-chinoed H vaming Bird. 
A specimen has been taken in Eastern Ore, 
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‘TROCHILUS ANNA. 
Anpa’s linmming B.rd, 


TROCHILUS RUFUS. 
Rufous Humming. Bird, 


Abundant summer resident. 


‘TROCHILUS ALLENI. 
Allen’s [Tumming Bird, 
Reported as a summer resident of Benton, 
Multnomah and Clackamas Counties by Mr. 
C, W. Swallow. 


TROCHILUS CALLIOPE. 
Calliope Humming Bird, 

Found in vicinity of Fort Klamath by Dr. 
Merrill, 

TYRANNUS VERTICALIS, 
Arkansas Kingbird 

Rare summer resident, 
SAYORNIS SAYA. 

Say’s Phoebe. 

Summer resident of Eastern Oregon, 
CONroPpuUS BOREALIS. 

Olive sided Flycatcher. 

Reported common in Washington County 
during the spring, a few remain to breed, Also 
reported from Clackamas and Marion Counties, 
CONTOPUS RIGHARDSONI. 

Western Wood Pewee. 

Common summer resident. 
EMPIDONAX DIFFICILIS, 

Western Flycatcher, 

Reported as a common summer resident of 
Ciatsop and Benton Counties. 

PUSILLUS. 
Little Flycatcher. 


EMPIDONAX 


Common summer resident. 


EMPIDONAX HAMMONDI, 
Hammond’s Flycatcher. 
OTOCORIS ALPESTRIS LEUCOLAEMA, 
Pallid Horned Lark. 
Reported not uncommon in winter in Wash- 
ington County. 
OTOCORIS ALPESTRIS STRIGATA, 
Streaked Horned Lark. 
Abundant resident. 
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PICA PICA HUDSONICA, 
American Magpie, 

Common resident of Eastern Oregon, also 
reported from Washington, Multnomah and 
Clackamas Counties, 

CYANOCITTA STELLERI. 
Sceilers Jay. 

Common resident. 

CYANOCITTA STELLERI FRONTALIS, 
Blue fronted Jay. 

To be found in the southern part of the State. 

APHELOCOMA CALIEORNICA, 
California Jay. 


Resident, Rare in Washington County. 
Not uncommon in Yamhill and Southern 
Counties. 


PERISOREUS OBSCURUS, 

Oregon Jay. 
Rare in most parts of the State, 
though reported common in Clatsop County, 
and common in winter in Washington County. 


Resident. 


CORVUS CORAX SINUATUS, 
American Raven. 
Reported not uncommon resident of Washing- 
ton County. 
CORVUS AMERICANUS HESPERIS. 
California Crow, 
Abundant resident, 
CORVUS CAURINUS. 
Northwestern Crow, 
Common resident of Clatsop and Multnomah 
Counties. 


PICICORVUS COLUMBIANUS, 
Clarke’s Nutcracker, 
Breeds in Eastern Oregon. 


MOLOTHRUS ATER, Cowbird. 
Common summer resident of Eastern Oregon. 


XANTHOCEPHALUS XANTHOCEPHALUS, 
Yellow-headed Blackbird. 
Common summer resident of Eastern Oregon. 


AGELAIUS PHCENICEUS, 
Red-winged Blackbird, 
Common summer resident of Eastern Ore- 
gon; also common in some parts of Western 
Oregon. 
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AGELAIUS GUBERNATOR. SPINUS TRISTIS. 
Bi-colored Blackbird, American Goldfinch. 
Common summer resident, Common summer resldent. 
AGELAIUS TRICOLOR. SPINUS PSALTRIA, 
Tri-colored Blackbird. Arkansas Goldfinch. 


STURNELLA MAGNA NEGLECTA. Mr. Clyde Keller of Salem notes a pair of 


Wester Meadowieck: these birds in Oologist, Vol. X. page 22. 


SPINUS PINUS. Pine Siskin. 
Common resident of Eastern Oregon. Com- 


Abundant resident. 


ICTERUS BULLOCKI 
Bullock’s Oriole. 
Not uncommon summer resident. 


mon migrant in Western Oregon, but a rare 
breeder, 


= PLEC?PROPHENAX NIVALIS. 
SCOLECOPHAGUS CYANOCEPHALUS, SRaWTARS 


Brewer's Blackbird, : ey ; 

: Common winter visitant of Umatilla Cornty, 

Abundant resident. ne . 
arriving about the mi ldle of November. 


COCCOTHRAUSTES VESPERTINUS MONTANUS. 


= ‘ POOCAETES GRAMINEUS CONFINIS 
Western Evening Grosbeak. OEP Set abe ; 


5 F . Western Vesper Sparrow. 
Common winter visitant, : i 
Common summer resident of Eastern Oregon, 


PINICOLA ENUCLEATOR. 


Pie Grosbeak: POOC-2TES GRAMINEUS AFFINIS, 


Oregon Vesper Sparrow. 
CARPODACUS PURPUREUS CALIFORNICUS, 


California Purple Finch 
Reported abundant in Washington County 
from the last of January until the first of De- 


Common summer resident of Western Oregon. 


AMMODRAMUS SANDWICHENSIS. 
SANDWICH SPARROW. 
Specimens of this species have been taken in 
cember. 
Washington County, 
AMMODRAMUS SANDWICHENSIS ALAUDINUS. 
Western Savannah Sparrow. 


CARPODACUS CASSINI, 
Cassin’s Purple Finch, 
Common resident of Benton. Multnomah, 


i 3 Rare migrant of Washington County, 
and Clackamas Counties. Summer resident of 


AMMODRAMUS BAIRDII. 
Baird’s Sparrow. 
Summer resident of Benton County. 


Clatsop county. 


CARPODACUS MEXICANUS FRONTALIS. 
House Finch. 


i T ; MMODRAMUS SAVANNARUM PERPALLIDUS 
Rare summer resident of Yamhill County, AM N R ' 


Western Grasshopper Sparrow. 


BO CU RVEEO SL E a Onier Not uncommon summer resident of Umatilia 


American Crossbill. 
County. 


Rare migrant. 
CHONDESTES GRAMMACUS STRIGATUS, 


LOXIA LEUCOPTERA, Western Lark Sparrow. 
White- winged Crossbill, 

Very Rare, Mr. A. W. Anthony. observed 

two or three during the heavy snowstorm of 1884. 


ZONOTRICHIA LEUCOPHRYS INTERMEDIA. 
Intermediate Sparrow. 
; Migrant of Eas*ern Oregon. 
TRUCOS ENTER CO ES. ZONOTRICHIA LEUCOPHRYS GAMBELI. 
Gray-crowned Leucosticte, Gambel’s Sparrow. 
Hound jm Umatllas@ otniaftommOctober, of Abundant summer resident; a few remain 


November until spring. dengue inter 


ACANTHIS LINARIA. Redpoll. ( To be continued. ) 
Found in Eastern Oregon. ARTHUR LAMSON Pork. 
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THREE GERMAN SONGSTERS. 


THE NIGHTINGALE, THE SONG- 
THROSTLE AND THE FIELD-LARK 


[Translated expressly for the Oregon Natur- 
alist from the German of A. and K, Muller in 
-Die Garteniaube, by Angus Gaines, } 


Our German fathe:land, with its wealth 
of forests and streams, is the home of the 
best song birds in the world. It is the 
singing of these minstrels that gives such 
a charm to gardens, fields and forests and 
puts a soul into bounteous nature. 

From among these singers we will select 
three for our des ription, the Nightingale 
the Song-throstie aad the Field-lark, one 
a repres2ntative of the park, the other 
of the forest and the third of the field. 

The Nightingale, honored by the ancients 
#s the king of song birds, takes the first 
rank, for the best of the others are inferior 
to him in expression and in the variety of 
notes, Thisis not true of inferior speci- 
mens or of those reared in a locality where 
they are too numerous, bnt applies to the 
exceptionally talented singers that have 
brought their powers to the highest perfec- 
tion in solitude. Where a number of them 
sing together the spirit of rivalry makes 
them develop a preference for high perch- 
ing notes that weary the hearer by their 
monotony. Itis different with Nightin- 
gales that have grown up in solitude. 
Their song is distinguished by the number 
of its bars or strophes, of which there are 
frequently thirty or more. 

Over excit2zment in the season of love 
often checks the flow of the melody of the 
best singers. Again, in the early morning 
there is a tendency towards an interrupted 
song. Ina general way, however, it may 
be said that interrupted or fragmentary 
songs are peculiar to the close or the last 
half of the singing season,while the song is 
most rapid just after the return of the birds 
and attains its fullest, loudest and most 
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soulful tone while the female is brooding. 

Whether or not the song of the Nightin- 
gale is inherited is an interesting question. 
It is usually believed that the young Night- 
ingale learns the song of its fathers by hear- 
ing it repeated, but this is probably not the 
case for the singing is infrequent while they 
are being cared for, and when the song is 
heard it sounds incomplete and fragmentary 
In spite of this the young, Nightingale 
practices its lisping song on fine August 
mornings and attains its perfection in the 
southern spring. This, of course, does not 
preclude the possibility of its having the 
song of the old male for a model, but the 
main point is not in the imitation but in 
the capabilities, the developing of the song 
in the soul of the bird. 

Let us now quit the park, where we have > 
listened to the singer of love, and enter the 
beech-wood with its leafy corridors and 
young shrubbery. The young spring is 
returning, dormant possibilities awake, the 
creative power of Nature reveals itself in 
a thousand forms and figures, and the mag- 
nificient budding forest rings with the bursts 
of melody from the glad throats of the re- 
turning birds. 

‘*Forest Nightingales”’ is the beautiful 
and appropriate name which Welker has 
given to our native Song-throstle. In the 
nocturnal storms of March they return to 
their native woods. They still remember 
the tree, the branch and twig on which 
they sang of springtime and of love in the 
preceeding year. Whoever is acquainted 
in Schnepfenstrich knows what a charm 
the spring song of the forest minstrel has 
for the listener’s ear. It is an articulate 
cry that reaches the ear and it can often be 
interpreted into words and names. The 
people have translated many of its songs 
jnto words and these translations are al- 
ways fragments of fresh woods-poetry. 
We can never forget those evenings in 
Schnepfenstrich on which we listened to 
the concerts of the star singers of our for- 
ests when the male’s sang in rivalry, yie- 
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ing with each other in the fire and earnest- 
ness of their delivery. It seemed as if in 
their rivalry they exerted all their art and 
strength to give ‘the day a splendid close. 
What a great diversity there was in the 
beauty, variety and skillin delivery among 
the singers! Here was a miserable stammer- 
er who could‘utter nothing but a monoton- 
ous twitter and a few harsh cries, there a 
mediocre performance with much that was 
praiseworthy blended with certain faults 
and dissonances, and now ina third spot is 
heard the song of a virtuoso worthy to dis- 
pute the Nightingale’s claims to supremacy. 
What are the qualities which distin zuish 
such an accomplished artist? The following 
are the chief requirements of the voice: it 
must be strong and full, not shrill yet far 
reaching and having a metallic ring. 
Farther, the compass of the voice must be 
sufficient to enable the bird to give the 
necessary variations to the tones for on this 
depends the formation and abundance of 
the bars. Let the bars be ever so beauti- 
ful and melodius in themselves they will 
weary the hearer if too often repeated, tor 
it is possible to have too much of a good 
thing. On the other hand the best parts 
of the song and the most interesting varia- 
tions must not be too sparsely distributed. 
Every locality, every considerable wood- 
ed area at least, has its characteristic thros- 
tle cry that always remains unmistakably 
the same although the distinction may be 
extremely slight. This circumstance may 
be explained by the proverb. ‘‘As the old 
have sung so twitter the young’. The 
young throstles hear the songs of their 
father, not only in the nest but long after- 
wards, and they imitate his mode and man- 
ner precisely, their imitation ot the paternal 
song is, excepting certain minor variations, 
so faithful that it becomes a permanent 
characteristic. It has occasionally happen- 
ed that in the midst of these similar songs 
we have detected others with marked var- 
iations and which seemed to come from 
strangers. We'always inferred that indi- 
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viduals had been detained from some czvse 
or another during their migrations, or that 
love of change had led them to wander be- 
yond their native boundaries. 

Let the reader now follow us to the plain 
amid fields of growing grain to make the 
acquaintance of the minstrel of tne fields 
and learn of his accomplishmeits. The 
beautiful day in eariy summer draws to a 
close. The evening breeze, laden withthe 
spicy odors of the fields, breathes a grate- 
ful coolness round us. The chirp of the 
crickets does not mar the sense of solitude 
and the song of the cicada, hidd2n amid the 
snowy blossoms of the thorn bush de2p- 
ens the f2eling of loneliness. Suddenly a 
lark ris2s from out the dark grain. Its 
tones sound rather sharp and shrill when 
it is near at hand, but they become2 malod- 
ious When the sizer has soared aloft in its 
spiral curves As it circles about the song 
is continued without interruption and it 
seems scarcely possible that the singers 
breath can hold out. Yet wemust rem2m- 
ber what qua ifications the lark possesses, 
a full rounded chest, a fine fre> ne:k and 
great strong pinions that make a lofty 
flight easy. 

Consider the stormy impulse of the bird 
soul to soar aloft into the pure aether, to 
the clouds, the excitable mood that shows 
itself even in the walk, in the bearing, and 
in the ready play of the feathers on the 
head. All this explains the unusual dis- 
play of strength made by the bold voyager 
of the air. The song of the lark bubbles 
forth with truly elementary force, It may 
be said that it is a melody confined within 
very narrow limits, an air composed of ever 
recurring uniform notes. Yet in spite of 
this sameness the trained listner cannot 
fail to notice that there is a distinction be- 
tween the song of the lark of the plain and 
that of the mountain country. There are 
excellent singers on the plains, yet the very 
best that we have heard were in the moun- 
tains. The cause of this difference evi- 
dentiy is that among the mountains the 
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fields are smaller and are in the vicinity of 
forests so that the larks learn many things 
from the woodiand songsters and blend 
them with their own songs. 

Indeed there are singers in the mountains 
that utter such a variety of musical notes 
and give such a diversity totheir songs 
that they can no longer be charged with 
being monotonous. 

The young larks possess the power of 
mimicry in no smalldegree, as any one will 
discover who k22ps them in a cag2in the 
vicinity of good sinzers of a different spec- 
ies or in a window near a grove. Under 
such circums'aices a variety of songs will 
be learned and repeated by the lark. In 
the same way larks ina state of nature wil] 
catch strophes and various musical notes 
from the woodland songsters and repeat 
them, not as an independent recita! but 
skilfully blended in their own songs, like 
gay threads woven in a plain fabric. When 
free, larks never neglect their own charac- 
teristic songs, but in captivity, ifthey have 
been taken when very young, they will a- 
bandon the distinctive lark song entirely 
and become mere imitators of other singers. 


ANGUS GAINES, 


Vincennes, Indiana. 


SOME OREGON MAMMALS. 


THE BEAVER 
Castor fiber canadensts. 


The day is past when every slough from Fort 
Vancouver to The Dalles contained its colony 
of Beaver, but still there is hardly a mountain 
stream of any size through the western portion 
of Oregon that dors not contain one or more 
pair tnd it will be many years yet before this 
giant rodent need be scratched from the Jist of 
Oregon mammals for these survivors of a once 
numerous rice have learnt new and cunning 
ways that tax the ingenuity of man, 

The appearance of the Beaver is known to 
every school boy and it is needless to describe it 
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here. Much also has been written about its 
habits and yet but the half has been told, for the 
short descriptions contained in natural histories 
apply to the Beaver of the past, The Beaver 
of to day has changed his habits to suit the times, 
he no longer lives in large colonies; he no long- 
er builds dams or houses, but with his im- 
mediate relations finds a dwel'ing under some 
old snag or more frequently ih the heart of some 
log-jam from which stronghold he ventures forth 
in quest of food only at night time, and were it 
not for the infallable ‘“‘sign” the marks of his 
powerful teeth on the willow branches along the 
streams very likely his presence would pass 
unnoticed. 

The food of the Beaver consists chietly of the 
young shoots of trees and shrubs of which the 
Cottonwood and Willow are the most sought 
afier. The Willow shoots are easy to reach, 
but in order to reach the Cottonwood it was 
often necessary for the animal to fell large trees 
and many writers assert that the animal was 
capable of felling these trees in such a manner 
as to cause them to fallin the water being after- 
wards used in the construction of the dams. 

This statement is undoubtedly erroneous for 
two reasons: namely; First — Beaver fell a tree 
by gnawing round it,— equally on all sides, — 
and in the natural course of events the tree falls 
which ever way it inclines. 

Secondly — Cottonwood is very bouyant and 
would tend to destroy a dam by floating it out. 

The writer’s observations lead to the belief 
that the dams are constructed of small branches 
up to an inch or so in diameter together with 
grass and mud of which the latter is by far the 
largest ingredient used. 

Many theories have been advanced as to how 
the mud was carried to the dam, some stating 
that it was carried in the mouth of the Beaver; 
others that it was carried on the tail, I do not 
intend to deny either of these statements, but 
from personal observations I have formed a 
theory of my own, which is, that the mud i, 
scraped up from the bottom of the pond, on the 
sloping surface of the dam and deposited on the 
top by the animal’s tail which is bent down for 


the purpose. 
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Beaver seek protection from their enemy by 
recourse to their native element — water — and 
to aid them in escape nature has provided them 
with a powerful tail without the aid of which it 
would be impossible for them to dive under the 
surface with the rapidity that they do, but in- 
stinct teaches them that it is not merely suffi- 
cient to merely dive below the surface; they 
know that in order to be safe a certain depth 
must be reached and where the pond is shallow 
as is often the case, they excavate channels 
along the bottom from the dweilings to the 


dams, the mud from which goes to build the 
dams, 

In the old Hudson Bay Companie’s days, 
Oregon fairly swarmed with Beaver and 
throughout the state are large tracts of land now 
commanding a high price on account of their 
productiveness and are known as‘‘Beaver land”. 
Some of these tracts contain hundreds of acres 
and it fairly makes a person’s head swim to try 
and estimate how many Beaver it would take 
to clear and build dims to flood such an area. 

It is asserted by old residents that the site 
on which Portland now stands was once a Bea- 
ver pond, but this seems hardly probable for 
the beaver had a level head and nearly always 
finds a level piece of land on whieh to locate 


his town. 


BERNARD J. BRETHERTON, 


TAXIDERMY. 


A cyanide bottle for killing entomo’ogical 
specimens. is made by putting a small quantity 
of cyanide of potassium at the bottom of an 
open mouth jar or bottle and confining in place 
with a perforated paper disc. Any insect put 
in this bottle soon dies and should then be re- 
moved and pinned in position. Cyanide of 
potassium is a powerful poison and should not 
be inhaled by the operator. 

Glycerine from its antiseptic and preservative 
properties and freedom 
furnishes one of the best of agents for the 


preservation of fresh skins in a pliable state un- 


from evaporation 
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Take 
seven parts of giycerine and one part of water; 


til time can be taken to mount them. 


mix and liberally coat inside of skin with this 
mixture. 


For snow scenes take commercial alum, place 
it on a hot stove in a perfectly clean iron vessel 
and let it remain until the water of crystaliza- 
tion has been driven off, when it may be re- 
moved and crushed under a hand rolling pin. 
Mix a small proportion of fine mica with this 
burnt alum and you have the sparkling snow. 
Twigs and branches are frosted by dipping 
them in a hot saturated solution of common 
alum, Remove, dry and repeat until the 
desired effect is obtained, Icicles can best be 
bought of your taxidermist supply house. 


A moth infected mounted specimen, may be 


immersed in a can of benzine without injury to 
the specimen. After the specimen has become 
dry, it should be sprayed with some poisonous — 
Ben- 


zine from its inflammable nature should never 


solution to prevent further depredation. 


be used near a fire or light. 
To make papier mache, take paper pulp 


(dry) from the paper mills. one part by weight, 
add water and work until soft and pulpy; add 
two parts of thick glue—as prepared by 
carpenters for glueing—and mix with the pulp 
calcined plaster until the desired consistency is 
obtained. If not sticky enough, 
should be added. 


Arsenic water for Poisoning specimens, is 


more glue 


made by boiling arsenic and water together, 
using one ounce of arsenic to on? quart of water: 
but better resnlts are obtained by adding potash 
(%4the weight of the arsenic) to thearsenic and 
water, making an arseniate of potash which is 
more soluble in water. 


Solution of corrosive sublimate for spraying 
feathers of mounted specimens, is made by dis- 
solving one ounce of corrosive sublimate in one 
pint of alcohol. If after using, any white or 
gray powder shows on the feathers, the solution 
is too strong and should be diluted with more 


alcohol. 
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THE SNOWFLAKE AS 
VISITANT 


A WINTER 


On the prairie here we see no bird now [ Jan. 
5, 1895.] except the snow-flake, which arrived 
last fall, from its breeding place, North, Dec. 
2oth. Last year it arrived Dec. 24th. the year 
before Dec. 14th. 
ing and wonderful little fellow; liveliest during 


To me it is a very interest- 


cold weather: perhaps through necessity to keep 
warm, During our most severe storms he may 
be observed picking about for seeds, I have 
seen him during a severe ‘‘blizzard”’, apparent- 
ly suffering no discomfort; when man clothes 
himself in furs and cannot bare his hands ten 
minutes without the risk of a severe frost bite. 
How he stands the cold is a mystery. 

He is mostly to be met with along the drive- 
ways and about the stacks of fodder and farm 
yards. He is a timid fellow and will not per- 
mit man man to approach him, I wish it were 
not so; for I should like to get my hands on him 
Not for 


‘scientific purposes’, as the law says when the 


without having recourse to the trap. 


taxidermist wants to take his life and preserve 
his skin, but to caress and talk to him and _ in- 
quire alter his health and to learn what sort of 
region that is, where he spends the summer and 
rears his family of little ones. It must be a rigid 
climate, that he is able to endure ours, I have 
occasionaliy observed the horned lark associat- 
ing with him, seemingly thinking he was one of 
them, 

We do not see him all the winter, he seems 
to come and go; but where? does he go south 
and we have uew arrivals, brought to us by one 
storm and carried away by another. He s 
plentifully present as long as the cold continues 
and stragglers are observed utill after seeding 
of grain—as late as May.— Perhaps he has been 
driven far south to escape the severe weather 
and finding the climate congenial to his taste 
has tarried too long and so is belated in reach- 
ing his summer home, 


S. M. Epwarps, 
Argusville, N, Dak. 
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MEMALOOSE ILLAHE, 


in the 
Columbia river, called Memaloose; Ten-as ill- 
-a-he mem-a-lvose ; literally translated; A 
little earth for the dead, 


There are several small islands 


The island on which the illustration of a de- 
stroyed memaloose house was taken, is located 
near The Dalles of the Columbia and was the 
principal place of burial for the populous Indian 
trading town of Wishram, 

The mode of burial was to wrap the body in 
robes of fur, and lay it out in his canoe, with 
such articles as were supposed to be needed in 
the future life, then convey to the place of 
burial; if an island, which was usually the case 
with the fishing Indians, it was there left ex- 
posed on the surface, but if the burial was on 
the main land the body was placed in the 
crotch of some tree, frequently many feet up. 

It is supposed that the use of tue Memaloose 
huts, a small structure built over the body, was 
not in use until after the advent of white men in 
numbers. The Islands have been so desecrated 
by vandals, that no satisfactory conclusion can 
be arrived at. 

A mummified body of an infant perhaps a 
year or more of age, was closely wrapped with 
strings of beads; copper heads alternating with 
dentalium shell, On the legs and arms were 
many brace'ets of copper, placed over the bead 
wrappings. ‘here was evidence of the body 
having been wrapped in beaded robes. 

Among the articles found on fthis island are 
the irons of flint lock guns, fragments of bows 
and arrows, spear heads, coins, medals. U.S. 
A, equipmenis, trinkets such as are sold by 
Indian traders, vessels made from mountain 
sheep horns, camas diggers (so called) made 
from a prong of an elk horn, with a large hole 
in the middle, copper rings, bracelets, spoons 
pendants and what appear to be shields for 
the joints made from copper, locally termed 
knee caps, etc. The extreme high water of 
1894, when the island was nearly covered by 
the waters of the Columbia, either washed away 
or buried under a deposit of several feet of sand, 
the greater part of these interesting relics. 
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The Nidiologist’s premium plates have 
arrived: Water Ouzel’s Nest and Wood Pe- 
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which they are printed; they arrived in 
fine condition. The excellent merit of 
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The ‘“‘Naturalist and Collector’? of Ab- 
ingdon, Illinois, has been discontinued and 
Mr.P. Wilbur Shoop, editor, requests this 
fact made known to the readers of the 
Oregon Naturaist. Mr. Shoop has made 
arrangement with the publishers of this 
paper to send the Oregon Naturalist to all 
subscribers to the Naturalist and Collector 
for their unexpired time. Their names 
have been placed on the subscription books 
of the Oregon Naturalist. November and 
December numbers have been sentto them. 
!f any mistakes in address have occured, 
complaint should be made at the office of 
this paper. 

ERRATA, In November number, page 
144: read amygdules for amygdoles, where 
it occurs in the article, ‘‘Water Agates’’. 


To any one who will send the nimes of eight 
new subscribers to the Oregon Naturalist and 
$4 00, a copy of ** Nests and Eggs of North 
American Birds,’’ by Oliver Davie, — Fifth edi- 
ion, — will be sent as a premium, This 1s the 
new edition, now in press, 700 pages, printed 
on five laid paper and hand-omely bound in 
cloth This will be thoroughly revised, aug- 


mented, and profusely illustrated. Price, $2.25 
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EASTERN DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY THE ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


“CHAT.”’ 


A Merry! Merry! Christmas to our readers, 

If you haven’t ever taken a lesson in 
taxidermy, begin on Christmas, by s¢2/f- 
ing a turkey — and yourself. 

Any of our Eastern friends who are in- 
terested in Oology should make haste to 
join the Oologists Association. Full par- 
ticulars by applying to either ““Ye East- 
ern Editor’”’ or the president, Isador S.Tros- 
tler,4246 Farnham, St., Omaha, Neb. 

Can you get more genuine worth or in- 
formation from another magazine at any 
price? 

The editor is now preparing for public- 
ation at a future date an article upon the 
subject of ‘Odd and Peculiar Nests and 
Nesting.’’? The matter will be published 
under the direction of the “Oologists 
Association”’ and will be as exhaustive as 
possible. If you have any notes, speci- 
mens, etc.,which will be available, or use- 
ful in the publication of this ‘‘Report,”’ 
the writer as well as all the members of 
the association will feel highly honored 
and deeply grateful if such will be put at 
his disposal. Due credit for all manu- 
script, specimens, etc. will be given in the 
text and a safe return of same is guaran- 
teed. Address, C. C. Purdum, M. D. 
City Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 


WINTER BIRD LIFE IN SOUTHERN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Cc. C. PURDUM. 


Continued from page 150. 
Sterna macrura 
ARCTIC TERN 
ta company with ‘‘Airuxdo and paradi ea”? 
this interesting bird inhabits the small is- 
lands in Buzzards bay, and are also found 
breeding quite abundantly upon some of 
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the larger islands which in a chain separate 
the water of ‘‘the bay”’ from those of Vin- 
yard sound. Thesethree species (27rundo, 
macrura and paradisea) are as a general 
thing found brooding together,even on the 
smaller of the islands. But the birds gen- 
erally keep to themselves and do not nest 
indiscriminately, but attempt some little 
colonization. The roseates build a scant 
nest upon the top of the island where they 
make a slight attempt at concealment un- 
der the low shrubs. The arctics and the 
common variety both deposit their eggs at 
the base of the island; sometimes making 
a slight excavation for a nest; sometimes 
doing nothing in the way of nest building 
but simply depositing their eggs upon the 
hot sand or seaweed, and often even upon 
the tops of rocks. 

A strange coincident about the breeding 
of the terns upon the ‘‘Weepeckets’’ is- 
lands is, that upon the outer two islands 
which are very small, the birds breed 
abundantiy, but upon the larger islands 
only a very few pairs breed annually. 

This has not always been the case how- 
ever for several years ago this island was 
the nesting ground of countless nunbd>-rs 
of terns, but for several years in succession 
the island was swept by fire and thus broke 
up the breeding. This together with many 
other causes has led to a great diminution 
in the numbers of terns breeding here, and 
if the ruthless d2struction of eggs by fisher- 
men and others who really have not the 
slightest object in taking them, is not soon 
stopped the tern breeding upon Weepeck- 
ets Island will be a thing of the past. 

A short distance from them, the casual 
observer would notice no difference be- 
tween ‘‘kirundo and macrura’’but the long 
tapering feathers of the tail will at once 
distinguish macrura. 

The bill upon close inspection is found 
to be shorter than the head and of a deep 
carmine in color, with no black as in hir- 
undo. The feet would at once attract at- 
tention for their weakness. They are ex- 
ceedingly small and weak for the size of 
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the bird, and although of a coral red in hue 
are not so bright as in hirundo. 

The wings are rather large and the three 
outer primaries are provided with tips. 

The tail is very long, the outer feathers 
upon each side being greatly lengthened, 
making a deep fork in the center. In this 
respect it resembles paradisea. The entire 
tail is pure white with the exception of the 
outer webs of the two outer feathers, which 
are washed with pale pearl blue. The cap 
is of a pure deep greenish black. The back 
and whole of the upper parts resemble that 
of hirundo being of a deep pearl blue. . The 
under parts are as the back blending into 
white at the chin and ending abruptly at 
the under tail coverts which are pure white. 

The size varies considerably in different 
individuals; the length being the most var- 
lable measurement, on accountof the diff- 
erent lengths of-the tail. However | give 
the average measurements from a dozen 
specimens from my own collection; and 
which will be as nearly correct as the great 
variation in length of the tail will allow. 
Length 16.00 inches; Extent 31.75 inches. 
Wing to.50 inches Tail 7.50 inches (short- 
est 5.50 inches; longest 9.50 inches) Bill 
1.30 inches. 

The range of this bird is very large;it, 
being tound along the coast of North Am- 
erica, Europe, Asia, Africa; at large. 

I think that the breeding range as given 
by most authorities, is rather constricted. 

From reliable notes, I find that the birds 
breed from the southern bounding line of 
the Middle States, northward. 

The eggs are very similar to those of the 
other terns, being very variable in size, 
shape, color and markings, although as a 
rule they are slightly smaller than eggs of 
the preceeding or following species. 

(To be continued) 


I think the Oregon Naturalist a fine publi- 
cation. I, Gruber, Natural History Depart-* 
ment, Golden Gate Park Museum, San Fran 
cisco, California. 
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THE ANHINGA IN LEON COUNTY 
FLORIDA, 


With this bird I have had a good deal to do, 
From Tallahassee distant about 34 miles, is a 
small cypress swamp, and in thisswamp the An- 
hingas breed abundantly. 

It was in 1894 that I first had the good for- 
tune to make the acquaintance of the Anhinga’s 
nest and eggs, Prior to this time, it was a bird, 
comparatively unknown to me, and then I knew 
it only by its local name; Water Turkey. 

On the 13th. of April 1895 a friend and my- 
self entered this swamp. The first nest con- 
tained four fresh eggs. The second nest in the 
sime tree witha Ward’s Heron nest, which con- 
This 


set was taken by my friend, as also was a simi- 


taiued young — held three fresh eggs. 


lar set taken from the same nest in 1894, by 
him. ‘These two sets were all we were able to 


On the 3Ist of May, we 


again visited our Anhinga rookery, which yiel- 


procure on the 13th. 


ded us two more sets, but this time, instead of 
sets of three and four; two nice sets of five. 

Upon climbing to my nest, I found by touch 
only, that it contained what I supposed to be 
eggs of the Wood Ibis. but to my disappoint- 
ment they turned out to be simply Anhinga eggs. 
This set contained the largest eggs I have ever 
seen of this species, and hence my mistake in 
My friend’s 
set of five was the usual size and in the same 
nest from which he took three on the 13th. 


supposing them to be eggs of Ibis. 


We saw two nests which contained five young 
each, and one nest contained four young and 
one spoiled egg. 


R. W. WILLIAMS JR. 
Tallahassee, Fla., 


EVOLUTION AND DISEASE 


(Continued from page 152) 


The close relation existing between physiolog- 
ical and pathological processes is shown in an 
interesting manner by a study of the develope- 
ment and fall of the antlers of deer when com- 
pared with changes which occur in bone as a 
result of injnry. 
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Bones are clothed externally by a membrane 
termed periosteum; this membrane serves as a 
matrix in which bloodvessels ramify before enter- 
ing the compact tissue of bone, It must be re- 
membered that bone is not only dependent on 
the periosteum for nutrition, but the deeper lay- 
ers of this membrane have bone forming prop- 
erties; the increase in thickness of a long bone 
is due entirely to the periosteum. Should the 
periosteum be injured, and inflamation become 
established, a local increase in its bone forming 
function is the result, by over nutrition of the 
bone furming cell, producing a rounded or ir- 
regular swelling, termed anode, In some cases 
the periosteum is so damaged that it becomes 
detached and as a consequence the bone be 
neath dies. 
those parts of the living bone adjacent, become 


As soon as a piece of bone is dead, 


unusually active, !eucocytes or white-blood cells 
begin to devour and succeed in detaching the 
dead portions when large, or completely digest 
ing them when small. 

Dead boneis known by the following features; 
it has no sensation, emits a sound when struck 
with a metallic instrument, and it does not bleed 
when cut. 

Now, che antlers of a deer when young and 
growing, are covered with a soft. vascular mem- 
brane, which is beset with delicate downy hairs 
and also has a number of secreting glands in its 
substance. This membrane termed the 
<‘velvet,” and it bears the same relation to the 


is 


growing antlers as the periosteum does to bone. 
As long as the antlers retain this velvet in a liv- 
ing to grow, 
to increase in length and thickness. When the 
antlers are growing they feel warmer to the 
touch than the rest of the body, resembling in 
When the antlers 


condition, they continue 


this respect an inflamed part, 
are ‘‘in velvet” a stag is particularly careful not 
to knock or rub the antlers, for they are very 
sensitive, and when he is so unfortunate as to 
bruise them, anode or swelling, forms upon them, 
in every way like the nodes or swellings upon 
other bones when they become injured. After 
the antlers have attained full dimensions, it is 
difficult for the circulation to be maintained 
through so thin and delicate a membrane as the 
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‘‘velvet” and asa natural consequence it shrivels 
and peels off; the bone beneath becomes deprived 
The branches of the antlers 
At this stage 
the antlers become powerful weapons, and the 


of blood and dies. 
suffer first and then the beam. 


stag, instead of taking every precaution not to 
knock or bruise them, now fears nothing, for 
In 
time the necrosis extends along the antler, until 


they are dead bone, devoid of sensation, 


it reaches the pedicle — that part which is 
covered with the natural hairy skin of the deer, 

In course of time a line of demarcation is 
formed by leucocytes and the antler falls by a 
process exactly analogous to that by which a 
piece of dead bone is separated. 

We may turn to theconsideration of processes 
in disease which are dominated by the physio!o- 
gical process pecu'iar toa particuiar animal ,and 
illustrate this by reference to cutaneous horns, 
especially that form of horns which arises from 
the mo.lification of warts. Not infrequently in 
many mammals and birds the free portions of 
warts bscome readily and easily transformed in 
a tissue identical witha horn. Sucha specimen 
was procured by the celebrated John Flunter. 
It shows a large horne, projecting from the fore- 
heid of a cow. The horn is fifty centimeters 
in length and is preserved in the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, A careful examin- 
ation of the horn and of the material which 
occupied the cavity in the horn, indicate that it 
originated in a wart, 

Such horns are somewhat common in man 

and have been known to attain a large size. 
A phystologica/ type of such horns is furnished 
by the nasal horn of the rhinoceros, which in its 
structure, connections and mode of origin, re- 
sembles in its main particulars, the pathological 
horn on the head of the cow, 

Birds not unfrequently exhibit this peculiarity 
of wart horns and an example growing from the 
leg of an oyster catcher was Seen by the author 
Such 
horns in birds, follow the course of avian dermal 
organs in general and are usually shed at the 


jn a dried skin, in a private collection. 


moult. (To be continued.) 


C. C, PurRDUM. 
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NATURAL HISTORY IN CANADA, 


The Field Naturalist’s Club of Ottawa, the 
Capital of the Dominion of Canada is perhaps 
as active an [nstitution of the kind as the country 
possesses, the majority of its members taking 
both an active and lively interest in its proceed- 
ings, 
has a monthly excursion to some point of inter- 


During the summer months this Club 


est accessible by rail, boat, or conveyance, with- 
in a radius of forty miles from the city, and the 
surrounding country, diversified as it is by moun- 
tain, river and forest, affords excellent scope for 
outdoor work, These excursions are very large. 
ly attended, the Club numbering three hundred 
members, Northwards from Ottawa the Lauren- 
- tain range of mountains, acknowledged by geoi- 
ogis!s as remnants of the earliest land on records 
affords charming exploration ground, rolling in 
long undalatious with rounded rather than rugg- 
ed summits they leavea margin of some eight or 
ten miles dropping in a gentle slope to the edge 
of the Ottawa river, whilst back beyond that 
in 1gin lie mountains rich in minerals of most 
every description. Southwards from the city 
there isnot only abundance of forest, but there 
is also a remarkable formation known as the 
‘*Mer Bleu’, evidently the bed of a long ago 
dried up lake, over thirty miles in length with 
a width of from two to five miles, the soil of 
which, a deep black mold still remains wet 
enough to be covered with sfaghnum and asub- 
To the Botanist this lake bed 
yields, many rare and valuable flora, 


stratum of peat. 


In addition to the monthly excursions every 
Saturday sub-excursions are organized, on foot 
to wooded nooks and grassy meadows, within 
The leaders of the 
various branches take charge of different parties 


easy distance of the city. 


attending, actng as instructors and materially 
Dur- 
ing the winter months a course of lectures is 


aiding the younger mem) ers of the party. 


organized and very well attended tie subjects 
chosen being always some matter of local inter- 
est. In this way an interest is kept up in the 
proceedings of the Club which otherwise the in- 
terruption of the winter months might interfere 


with, The experience of the Club shows that 
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there is nothing more productive as a means of 
exciting interest in Natural History than out- 
door work, for,with some given object in view, 
such as botanising, fossil hunting, or shell gather~ 
ing, a zest and pleasure is given far more con, 
ducive both to mental and bodily health than 
an ovdinary listless stroll with no object in view. 
There is no-one who goes out among the wild 
flowers of the woods or the birds of the air who 
does not come back wlth a feeling of satisfaction 
and happiness, all wrought by the salutary in- 
fluence of Nature. We may get ideas from 
books but we get them better from Nature direct, 
books and nature being, one a reflex of the 
other. Added to this, one great use of the so- 
ciety is the interchange of ideas, and questions 
asked at its gatherings, although perhaps unan- 
swered at the moment, eventually lead to sub- 
sequent information tiereon. 


H. B. Sma, 
Ottawa. 


WARD’S HERON IN FLORIDA 


My knowledge of this bird is confined to one 
small cypress swamp near Tallahassee, 

In the spring of 1893 while searching for 
Snowy and Little Blue Heron’s eggs I came ur- 
on one large nest which [ learned afterwards was 
a nest of the Ward’s Heron, It contained three 
young birds which [ suppose must have been 
one month old, This wasin April, I searched 
diligently for other uesis of this Heron but with- 
out success, 

In 1894, I again visited this swamp and found 
three young birds in this same nest and another 
nest very near, whica also contained three young, 

On the 13th, of April this year, I again visit- 
ed the swamp. In the first nest which was now 
about as large as an ordinary umbrella, there 


was three young as before, and in the second 


There 
was three more nests in the swamp, in all five, 


nest of 94 there was also three young, 


and in two of the new nests were young, In 
the third, were three eggs heavily incubated. 
These were the first eggs I had seen in the three 


years. The nest of 93 was in a small cypress 
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about ten feet up. The others with the excep- 
tion of the fifth were about twelve feet up. 

These Herons are increasing every year as 
they have not been disturbed they have 
remained in the swamp and the young from each 
years nest, [ think, breed the mext year which 
accounts for an increase in the number of nests. 

All these nests with the exception of one are 
within a radius of about fifteen feet. 

A very amusing incident happened this spring 
in connection with the Ward’s Heron nest. A 
friend of mine, not a co!lector, went out to this 
swamp with one of the Tallahassee collectors 
and on seeing a nest he thought he would go up 
and peep into it. As he looked in three young 
herons popped up and startled him so; he came 
near falling out. 

R. W. WILLIAMS JR. 


Tallahassee, Fla- 


Queries and Replies. 


[We invite contributions to this column from 
any subscriber who has a question to ask, or 
who can answer a question asked by some one 
else. The only condition will be: the utmost 
brevity consistent with clearness of statement, 
and that questions are not asked that can read- 
ily be answered by consulting a dictionary or 


an encyclopedia. | 


THE OREGON NATURALIST. 


SERPENTINE, 


Serpentine is a mineral composed of silica 
and magnesia iu nearly equal proportions, with 
about 13 to 15 per cent of water and a little 
protoxide ofiron. It is generally green, black 
or red, the color sometimes uniform, sometimes 
It receives its 


name from the serpent-like form which the 


spotted, clouded, or veined. 


veins often assume, and is cut or turned into 
ornaments of various kinds. Precious or Noble 
Serpentine is of a dark green color, hard enough 
to receive a good polish, translucent, and some 
times contains imbedded garnets, which form 
red spots and add much to its beauty. 

The ancient Romans used it for pillars and 
Vases, boxes 
and other articles are still made of it, and 


for other ornamental purposes, 


highly prized. The ancients ascribed to it im- 


aginary medicinal virtues. 


‘“‘The birds of prey, the majority of which 
labor day and mght to destroy the enemies of 
the husbandman, are persecuted unceasingly, 
while that gigantic fraud — the house cat — is 
petted and fed and given a secure shelter from 
which it may emerge in the evening to spread 
destruction among the feathered tribe, ” 

[From ‘Hawks and Owls as Related to the 
Farmer.’ By A. K, Fisher, M. D., a paper in 
‘Yearbook of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, 1894.’ | 
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Davie’s New Nests and Eggs 
of North American Birds. 


Fifth edition, 700 pages, profusely 
ILLUSTRATED. 
We solicit your order in advance and will send 
you the work immediately on its appearance in 
November. Handsomely bound. Printed on 
fine paper. Price, $2.25 Also try our Instru- 
ments and Publications for the Naturalist. 


TAXIDERMIST’S POCKET CASE, 7 tools, $2.50 
TAXIDERMIST’S BEST CASE, 14 tools, $ 5.00 


#3 Full line of scientific works, send stamp for 
new catalogue which will be issued shortly, 


PAN-HANDLE NATURAL SCIENCE 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
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The Baltimore Cactus 
Journal, 


A monthly publication devoted 
to the culture of Cacti and suc- 
culent plants, interesting arti- 
cles from collectors, growers 
and prominent amateur culti- 


vators. Subscription 50c. per 


ear, OFFICE 213 E. LOMBARD ST. 
year. BALTIMORE, MD, 


Send for Sample Copy. 
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, .. CURIOSITIES: 


Mounted Tarantulas, Horned 
Toads, Scorpions, Trap-door 
Spiders, 5 specimen collect- 
ions, Yucca Pin Cushions, &c. 
&c. Just the goods for Curio 
and Shell Dealers to handle. 
Best work and lowest prices. 


Send for Wholesale Illustrated 
Price List. 


Pasadena, California. 
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We only sell Arrow Points from two states, | 


Oregon and Washington. No dealer can sell 
Points from these states cheaper than we do, 
when quality and material is taken into con- | 
sideration, That some idea of the value of 
these Points may be formed, we will here state 
that, only a short time ago we offered $25.00 
Chalcedony 


which was refused by the lucky finder, 


for a small Opalescent Point, 

A small lot has been received from a remote | 
point in Oregon, not yet reached by railroads. 
They are of various shapes, but a singular 
feature of this lot, is that every one is made of 
a blackish translucent Obsidian. The price on 
this lot is 25cts., 50cts., 75cts., and $1.00 each 
according to size. 
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Resurrection Moss. 


Selaginella lepidophylla, is a roundish ball 
when dry. Ina saucer of water, it soon ex- 
pandsinto a dense circle of dark-green. From 
Lower California, Can be used repeatedly. 
Fine large specimens post-paid, 15cts, 

D. M. AVERILL & CO., Portland, Or. 
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AZURITE (Blue Copper.) 


This lot, a recent consignment, contains the 
largest crystals we have ever handled and we 
are reliably informed that they came from the 
finest showing in the Mine [Copper Queen] 
| since a year ago last March. 


Small specimen about an 02.......... 05 
Beautiful specimens ,........... for 50c. to 1.00 
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CURIOUS CUP SPONGES. 


A peculiar species of Sponge from the Gulf 
Specimens in this lot occupy 128 


of Mexico. 

cubic inches, and larger, price, 50cts, 
IRIDESCENT MATTE, from the smelters. 
Principally Lead, carrying Silver. Specimens 

from 10 to 5octs., show a very fine play of 

colors. 

az Orders under 25cts. must be accompanied 


with 5cts. extra for postage. 
D, M. AVERILL & CO., 


Portland, Ooregon. 


THE EAGLE CLAW 


my A Wonderful 
Invention. 


> " 7 : ‘ Sl ee 


BEST TRAP 
in the Worid 

for Catching Fish, 
Animals aud all manner of Game. 


A wonderful and most iigenians device. It is easy to set, 
suited to any bait, can be used anywhere, nothing can escape 
until released. Every fish, muskrat, or squirrel which bites 
atthe bait issurely ecnughté. Perfectly safe for children, 
will not rust; ome bait will eatech from 20 to30 
fish; will springin any position; in short, isa grand triumph 
over the unsafe and uncertain common /ish-hook. Highly 
recommended by the Tribune, World. Press, Turf, Field and 
Farm. The Ohio Farmer says, ‘* The Eagle Claw is a very 
ingenious article. The best device for catching fish and game 
we ever saw. Safe. sure, and convenient.” No. ] is for all 
ordinary fishing, the ladies’ favorite. No. 2 is for general use, 
both large and small fish.and game. We have soid thousands, 
and they have all given splendid satisfaction 

Price, No. 1, by mail, 30 cents. No. 2, by 
mail, 50 cents, 


A. M. BROWN & CO., 
348 Clifton St. 
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RMASONS INDICATOR CHA 
child 1O years old can understand it perfectly. 
A wonderful invention; over 40,000 orders received from every 
zountry on the globe. Miason’s Indicator Chart is a2 
machine which fits over the keys of a Piano or Organ, 
indicating where and how the hands are to be placed, und the 
proper keys to strike, changing the position and arrangement to 
suit the different keys. hey are infallible in result. If you 
can read, you can play the Piano or Organ in one _ day better 
than.a teacher could teach you in many lessons. If you have 
no piano you can learn at a friend's house and astonish all with 
your acquirements, The leading Musical Paper says, ‘* They 
should find a place in every home. They are to Music what the 
Multiplication Table is to Arithmetic.” It gives satisfaction in 
every case. "Teachers unhesitatingly endorse it, 
The price is ®1.O0@ for a complete set, 5 forms. 

SPECIAL OFFER. To introduce this wouderful 
invention at once we give free to all who buy Mason’s 
Chart, our Musical Album, containing music which, 
bought separately, would cost $1.75. We send the Chart 
and Album by Mail, prepaid, for $1.00. "This is 
positively no humbug. We have thousands of testi- 
moniats from every country on the globe. These Charts are 
copyrighted and patented. 


A. M. BROWN & CO., 
348 Clifton St., PORTLAND, Oper: 
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PROVINCE OF KWANGTUNG, CHINA. 


Consisting of 32 Dominoes; 
4 Chinese Dice, 1 Wood Disc; [characters on 
both sides] 50 Chinese Cash and 55 black 
counters, all in a hinge cover tin box; 7 inches 
long; 4% 
Weight, 34 ounces. Price, postage paid, 1.25 


[native wood] 


inches wide and 1% inches deep, 


The Dominoes alone in hinge cover tin box; 
Price, post-paid, 1,00, A 
description of the dominoes and of the games 
played, can be found in the U.S. National 
Museum Report, 1893; pp. 491—537. 

[ A paper on ‘‘Chinese Games with Dice and 

Dominoes,” by Stewart Culin, Director of the 
Palceontology, 


weight, 20 ozs. 


®Museum of Archeology and 
University of Pennsylvania. | 
D. M. AVERILL & CO., 
POs box,12535 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Taxidermist and Entomologist. 
CEDAR MILLS, 

WASHINGTON Co. 

Birds, Fish, Reptiles, 

Heads mounted to order, 


OREGON. 
Animals and Animal 
Insects preserved. 

Scientific, Bird Skins made to order. 
Collections in Natural History made. 
Collections Sold to Schools and Colleges on 


Installments, Correspondence solicited, 


CHOP STICKS. 
The Chinese knife and fork, made from 
ebony, Prices post paid, 
I Pair, 5cts. 5 pair, 20cts. 10 pair, 35cts. 
50 pair, $1.50 D. M. AVERILL & Co,, 


Portland, Oregon, 
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Hillman’s Bargain Golumn 


A fine list of bargains in showy and desirable 


Minerals, Sheils, Fossils etc. All post-paid. 


Amethysts, Gaunajuato, Mexico,  .25-10.00 
Apatite, Renfrew, Canada, .05—-2,00 
Bloodstone, Colorado, .25—2.00 
Calcite Crystal, Lancashire, Eng, .25—-2.00 
Diaspore, Chester, Mass. .05—2.00 
Labradorite, Labrador, .10— 5.00 
Narcasite, Russell, Mass. * ,05—1,00 
Opal, Queretaro, Mexico, . 10-50,00 
Pitchstone, Lassen Co., California, .10—1I.,00 
Rubellite, SanDiego, Co., ‘‘ . 10—2.00 


Tiger Eye, Grigua Land, So. Africa, 
Topaz, Tanagama Yama, Japan, 
Wulfenite, Pinal Co., Arizona, 


.15—2 00 
.25—5.00 
.15-10.00 


Pearly Nautilus, South Seas, I,50—2.00 
Dearly slrOchus, «pa .25—0. 50 
Turks Cap, Indian Ocean, .15—0.35 


Triton, West Indies, I1.00—2.00 


Ammonites, Folkestone, England, .10—1.00 
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7 arrow heads each from a different State, .25 
12 different Archzeological specimens $1.50 
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A barrel of fine and showy Shells... 15.00 
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Archeological and Geological 
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lowa Ornithologist 
For january. 


This number will open with a full page 
illustration of the Pin-tail Duck, accompanied 
by the paper; ‘‘ Sea Birds that visit Iowa.”’ 

Many other interesting articles, Ornithological 
news, Reviews, etc., etc. 

“SUBSCRIPTION; 4octs. per year. 

Sample copy 10 cents. 


DAVID L. SAVAGE, Epiror. 
SALEM, IOWA. 
Geodes, Minerals, Crinoid Stems, 
pretty Cave spec. pee and 
oe aes spec , for sale. 
Fossils and Crinoid Stems in 
Lime-stone, and Petrified Moss, (lb. piecss aud larger) 
for postage, if you'll return the Stamps put on the 
package. CORA JEWELL, 
SHANNONDALE, INDIANA. 


IF YOU will send 4 cents additional, when 


| sending 50 cents for your subscription, we will 


mail to your address ‘100 Oologist’s Data Blanks 
padded: size, 3x 414 inches. 
Oregon Naturalist, 


THE NUMISMATIST. 


The one and onty Magazine 
for Collectors and Students of 
Coinage. A sample copy will 
tellthestory better than words. 
Ten Cents will bring you two 
of them. Address, 

Tue NuMISMATIST, 
Monroe, Mich. 
VOUnr Oe Ne 

Only 14 copies of vol. 11, complete, of the 
OREGON NATURALIST, now remain in our 
The price of these, are 75 cents each: 
post-paid. A limited number of copies of 
March, No. 3, to Dec. No, 12, of the O. N. 


[inclusive,] for sale at 5 cents each. 
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ment of Warren M. Foote. 
Auvucusta M. Foore, 
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October 22d, 1895. : 
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